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Art. I.—On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History. Six 
Lectures: Reported, with Emendations and Additions. By Tuomas 
CartyLtE. London: James Fraser, 1841. 


Durine the month of May, last year, Mr. Carlyle delivered these 
six lectures to admiring and enlightened audiences ; and now that 
they are published, thousands will read and re-read them with ever- 
increasing delight and profit; for there is more thought, strength, 
and strangeness in the duodecimo than in all the books put together 
that have come under our notice for months. 

«© On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History!”—It 
is tantamount to a redundancy of speech to say that it is impossible 
for any one to predict how an original thinker will treat of any sub- 


ject, even after the title of it be given out, and with some degree of 


particularity too. Certainly, at least, no one, or very few, will form 
any distinct notion of the meaning which Mr. Carlyle attaches to 
the words which appear in the title-page of his volume, much less 
of the sort of detailed handling of them in the course of the work. 
It will therefore be our endeavour, by a general account of the pur- 
pose and plan of the Lectures, and by extract or abstract, to convey 
an impression of the scope of our author’s views, of the matter of them 
as doctrines, of the manner of them, and also of some of the things 
suggested rather than expressed ; reserving certain critical remarks 
to the conclusion of our paper, upon the merits of this extraordinary 
thinker and writer, as djsplayed in one of his most extraordinary 
productions. 

A “ Hero,” according to Mr. Carlyle, is a great man ; the history 
of what man has accomplished in this world, being “ at bottom, the 
history of the great men who have worked here ;” in other words, 
the lives and characters of a few great men embody universal his- 
tory, some one representing its spirit and essence at every distinct 
stage and epoch, both by being modified and the modifier in respect 
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of prevailing influences and impressions. Every such distinct and 
decidedly great man has obtained the worship of all other men in 
his particular epoch, although frivolity, selfishness, and scepticism 
may have been the characteristics of that epoch, as when the French 
worshipped or unlimitedly admired and copied Voltaire. ‘‘ ‘They 
were the leaders of men, these great ones ; the modellers, patterns, 
and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men 
contrived to do or to attain ; all things that we see standing accom- 
plished in the world are properly the outer material result, the prac- 
tical realization and embodiment of thought that dwelt in the great 
men sent into the world. The soul, the marrow of the whole world’s 
history, were the history of these.” A divine relation, he calls it, in 
all times unites a great man to other men; and Heroism isthe term 
which he uses to express the greatness, the grand elements of which 
are sincerity, practical earnestness, and unceasing efforts to carry 
mankind to a higher sphere of light and action than any one man 
ever before contemplated. Such a one “ is the living light-foun- 
tain ;” his is ‘* the light which enlightens, which has enlightened 
the darkness of the world; and this not asa kindled lamp only, but 
rather as a natural luminary, shining by the gift of Heaven ; a glow- 
ing light-fountain, as [ say, of native original insight, of manhood 
and heroic nobleness.”’ 

The chief fact in the history of such a man is his religion, just as 
it is of a nation’s history. Not that by the term religion is meant 
the church-creed professed by the man, “ but the thing a man does 
practically believe (and this is often enough without asserting it to 
himself, much less to others) ; the thing a man does practically lay 
to heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this 
mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny there; that is in all 
cases the primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest.” His religion, therefore, may be mere scepticism and no- 
religion: the manner it is in which he feels himself spiritually re- 
lated to the unseen world or no-world.” 

Such is Mr. Carlyle’s theory ; and in following it out he first gives 
us the ancient incarnation of a hero, when he was regarded as a god, 
Odin being the man or character selected for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Here the author not only gives us broad lights belonging to 
Scandinavian legends, literature, and mythology, but takes bold 
flights over the regions of classical aud eastern Paganism; the 
secret of all its forms being “‘ transcendant wonder,” and “ that is wor- 
ship.” ‘‘ To these primeval men, all things and every thing they saw 
exist beside them were an emblem of the Godlike, of some god.” 
But of all emblems of the Highest God of all, ‘*is man such an 
emblem ;” Scandinavian paganism being more interesting to Mr. 
Carlyle, as he thinks it ought to be to all of us Northmen, than any 
other. The primary characteristic of this old Northland mythology 
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he finds to be the impersonation of the visible working of Nature. 
«¢ What we now lecture of as science they wondered at, and fell down 
in awe before as religion.” And see how our lecturer sympathises 


with the system :— 


‘“* To me there is in the Norse System something very genuine, very great 
and manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very different from the light 
gracefulness of the old Greek Paganism, distinguishes this Scandinavian 
System. It is Thought; the genuine thought of deep, rude, earnest minds, 
fairly opened to the things about them; a face-to-face aud heart-to-heart 
inspection of the things,—the first characteristic of all good Thought in all 
times. Not graceful lightness, half-sport, as in the Greek Paganism; a 
certain homely truthfulness and rustic strength, a great rude sincerity, dis- 
closes itself here. It is strange, after our beautiful Apollo statues and clear 
smiling mythuses, to come down upon the Norse Gods ‘ brewing ale’ to 
hold their feast with Aegir, the Sea-Jotun; sending out Thor to get the 
cauldron for them in the Jotun country; Thor, after many adventures, 
clapping the Pot on his head, like a huge hat, and walking off with it,— 
quite lost in it, the ears of the Pot reaching down to his heels! A kind of 
vacant hugeness, large awkward gianthood, characterises that Norse 
System; enormous force, as yet altogether untutored, stalking helpless 
with large uncertain strides. Consider only their primary mythus of the 
Creation. The Gods, having got the Giant Ymer slain, a Giant made by 
* warm winds’ and much confused work out of the conflict of Frost and Fire 
—determined on constructing aworld with him. His blood made the Sea, 
his flesh was the Land, the Rocks his bones; of his eyebrows they formed 
Asgard, their Gods’-dwelling ; his skull was the great blue vault of Immen- 
sity, and the brains of it became the Clouds. What a Hyper-Brobdignagian 
business! Untamed Thought, great, giant-like, enormous ; to be tamed in 
due time into the compact greatness, not giantlike, but godlike and stronger 
than gianthood, of the Shakspeares, the Goethes !—Spiritually as well as 
bodily these men are our progenitors. 

*‘] like, too, that representation they have of the Tree Igdrasil. All 
Life is figured by themasa Tree. Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has 
its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death; its trunk reaches 
up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the whole Universe: it is the Tree 
of Existence. At the foot of it, in the Death-kingdom, sit Three Nornas, 
Fates,—the Past, Present, Future; watering its roots from the Sacred 
Well. Its ‘ boughs,’ with their buddings and disleafings,—events, things 
suffered, things done, catastrophes,—stretch through all lands and times. 
Is not every leaf of it a biography, every fibre there an act or word? Its 
boughs are Histories of Nations. ‘The rustle of it is the noise of Human 
Existence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the breath of Human 
Passion rustling through it;—or stormtost, the stormwind howling through 
it like the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It 
is the past, the present, and the future; what was done, what is doing, 
what will be done; ‘the infinite conjugation of the verb J’ do.’ Consider- 
ing how human things circulate, each inextricably in communion with all,— 
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Meesogoth only, but from all men since the first man began to speak,—TI 
find no similitude so true as this of a Tree. Beautiful ; altogether beauti- 
ful and great. The ‘ Machine of the Universe,'—alas, do but think of that 
in contrast !”’ 


Mr. Carlyle would not like to be compelled to say very minutely 
whence this old Norse view of Nature came; but sure he is it came 
from the thoughts of the Norse-men ;—‘“ from the thought, above 
all, of the first Norse-man who had an original power of thinking.” 
Innumerable men had passed by, across this universe, with a dumb 
vague wonder, and a fruitlessly inquiring wonder, ‘till the great 
thinker came, the Original man, the seer, whose shaped-spoken 
thought awakens the slumbering capability of all into thought. It 
is ever the way with the thinker, the spiritual hero. What he says, 
all men were not far from saying, were longing to say ; and thought 
once awakened does not again slumber, until it unfolds itself into 
a system, till that system has reached its full stature, and must give 
place to another.” ‘ For the Norse people, the man now named 
Odin, and chief Norse god, we fancy, was such a first man.” Was 
he not a teacher—a captain of body and of soul—a hero, admiration 
for whom, transcending the known bounds, became adoration. 

The second great man-hero appeared as a prophet, Mahomet 
being the pattern and example; and certainly he has been the chief 
among mankind, who has been the object of human credulity and 
homage ; although we opine that many will startle when they read 
Mr. Carlyle’s vindication of him for earnestness and sincerity, as 
well as for ability and influence. 

Certainly the worship of a man-hero, not as a god, but as a 
god-inspired one,—as a prophet, is the second phasis of hero-wor- 
ship. Not that Mr. Carlyle regards Mahomet as the truest of 
prophets, but that he esteems him asa sincere one, and as no quack 
or impostor, and of whom he is determined to say all the good that 
he can. We must find room for some of the preliminary generic 
remarks on this example, our author’s method being, in every one 
of his lectures, first to introduce his subject in this philosophising 
and excursive may, and, secondly, to sketch the biography and cha- 
racter of each individual, deduced frequently from the influence he 
has had on mankind. Mr. C. observes as follows :— 


** Our curre:t hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming 
Imposter, a Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass of 
quackery and fatuity, begins really to be now untenable to any one. The 
lies, which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man, are disgraceful to 
ourselves only. When Pococke inquired of Grotius, where the proof was 
of that story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas from Mahomet’s ear, and 
pass for an angel dictating to him? Grotius answered that there was no 
proof! It is really time to dismiss all that. The word this man spoke has 
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been the life-guidance now of one hundred and eighty millions of men these 
twelve hundred years. These hundred and eighty millions were made by 
God as wellas we. A greater number of God’s creatures believe Maho- 
met’s word at this hour than in any other word whatever. Are we to 
suppose that it was a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, this which so 
many creatures of the Almighty have lived by and died by? I, for my part, 
cannot form any such supposition. [ will believe most things sooner than 
that. One would be entirely at a loss what to think of this world at all, if 
quackery so grew and were sanctioned here. 

** Alas, such theories are very lamentable. If we would attain to know- 
ledge of any thing in God’s true Creation, let us disbelieve them wholly! 
They are the product of an Age of Scepticism; indicate the saddest 
spiritual paralysis, and mere death-life of the souls of men: more godless 
theory, I think, was never promulgated in this Earth. A false man found 
a religion? Why, a false man cannot build a brick house! If he do not 
know and follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay, and what else he 
works in, it isno house that he makes, but a rubbish-heap. It will not 
stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred and eighty millions; it will 
fall straightway. A man must conform himself to Nature’s laws, be verily 
incommunion with Nature and the truth of things, or Nature will answer 
him, No, not at all! Speciosities are specious—ah me!—a Cagliostro, 
many Cagliostros, prominent world-leaders, do-prosper by their quackery, 
foraday. It is like a forged bank-note; they get it passed out of their 
worthless hands: others, not they, have to smart for it. Nature bursts up 
in fire-flames, French Revolutions and such like, proclaiming with terrible. 
veracity that forged notes are forged. 

* But of a Great Man especially, of him I will venture to-assert that it 
is incredible he should have beem other than true. It seems to me the 
primary foundation of him, and of all that can lie in him, this. No Mira-. 
beau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do any thing, but is 
first of all in right earnest about it; what I call a sincere man. I should 
say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the first characteristic 
of all men in any way heroic.” 


Now, he who says this is professedly a sincere and earnest 
Christian. But Mr. Carlyle measures men and things, not only by 
deeply reverencing intellectual greatness wherever found, but looking 
upon it from other than sectarian grounds ; it is by throwing him- 
self upon the age when that greatness first became the object of 
worship, that he speaks and judges. In this way his veiesliinns 
of history is genuine, as well as hearty and honest, and remarkably 
courageous. | 

The third hero appeared in the shape of poet,—Dante—Shaks- 
peare, being the types and models, Divinity and prophet are past ; 
the poet who belongs to an age in which knowledge has attained to 
a higher degree, never passesaway. And yet, wherever there is an 
hero-soul, “ in no age is it other than possible that he may be 
shaped into a poet.” Indeed, “ Vates means both prophet and 
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poet,” although they differ greatly ‘‘ in our loose notions of them.” 
Mr. Carlyle’s idea of their relationship is this, that the former is 
‘* a revealer of what we are to do, the other of what we are to love.” 
Concerning Dante, and as allied to, or contrasted with Mahomet, 
we thus read :— 


** The Divina Commedia is of Dante’s writing; yet in truth it belongs 
to ten Christian centuries, only the finishing of it is Dante’s. So always. 
The craftsman there, the smith with that metal of his, with these tools, with 
these cunning methods,—how little of all he does is properly his work! All! 
past inventive men work there with him ;—as indeed with all of us, in all 
things. Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages; the Thought they 
lived by stands here, in everlasting music. These sublime ideas of his, 
terrible and beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian Meditation ofall the good 
men who had gone before him. Precious they; but also is not he precious? 
Much, had not he spoken, would have been dumb; not dead, yet living 
voiceless. 

* On the whole, is it not an utterance, this mystic Song, at once of one 
of the greatest human souls, and of the highest thing that Europe had 
hitherto realised for itself? Christianism, as Dante sings it, is another than 
Paganism in the rude Norse mind; another than ‘ Bastard Christianism’ 
half-articulately spoken in the Arab Desert, seven hundred years before !— 
The noblest idea made real hitherto among men, is sung, and emblemed 
forth abidingly, by one of the noblest men. In the one sense and in the 
ether, are we not right glad to possess it? As I calculate, it may last yet 
for long thousands of years. For the thing that is uttered from the inmost 
parts of a man’s soul, differs altogether from what is uttered by the outer 
part. The outer is of the day, under the empire of mode; the outer passes 
away, in swift endless changes ; the inmost is the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. True souls, in all generations of the world, who look on this Dante, 
will find a brotherhood in him; the deep sincerity of his thoughts, his woes 
and hopes, will speak likewise to their sincerity; they will feel that this Dante 
too was a brother. Napoleon in Saint-Helena is charmed with the genial 
veracity of old Homer. The oldest Hebrew Prophet, under a vesture the 
most diverse from ours, does yet, because he speaks from the heart of man, 
speak to all men’s hearts. It is the one sole secret of continuing long me- 
morable. Dante, for depth of sincerity, is like an antique prophet too; his 
words, like theirs, come from his very heart. One need not wonder if it 
were predicted that his Poem might be the mostenduring thing our Europe 
has yet made, for nothing so endures as a truly spoken word.” 


If Dante was sent into the world to embody musically the reli- 
gion “ of the middle ages, the religion of our modern Europe, its 
inner life,” Shakspeare is said to have embodied for us “ the outer 
life of our Europe,” as developed in these ages, “ its chivalries, 
courtesies, humours, ambitions, what practical way of thinking, 
acting, looking at the world,” men during these periods had. 
Shakspeare is declared to be ‘‘ the chief of all the poets hitherto ; 
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the greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has left record of 
himself in the way of literature.” He was also a prophet and a 
priest of mankiad. 


* Whoever looks intelligently at this Shakspeare may recognise that he 
too was a Prophet, in his way ; of an insight analogous to the Prophetic, 
though he took it up in another strain. Nature seemed to this man also 
divine ; wnspeakable, deep as Tophet, high as Heaven: ‘ We are such stuff 
as Dreams are made of!’ ‘That scroll in Westminster Abbey, which few 
read with understanding, is of the depth of any Seer. But the man sang; 
did not preach, except musically. We called Dante the melodious Priest of 
tie Middle-age Catholicism. May we not call Shakspeare the still more 
melodious Priest of a trae Catholicism, the ‘ Universal Church’ of the 
Future and of all times? No narrow superstition, harsh asceticism, intole- 
rance, fanatical fierceness or perversion: a Revelation, so far as it goes, 
that such a thousandfold hidden beauty and divineness dwells in all nature ; 
which Jet all men worship as they can! We may say without offence, that 
there rises akind of universal Psalm out of this Shakspeare too, not unfit to 
make itself heard among the still more sacred Psalms. Not in disharmony 
with these, if we understood them, but in unison !—I cannot call this Shaks- 
peare a ‘ Sceptic,’ as some do; his indifference to the creeds and theological 
quarrels of his time misleading them. No; neither unpatriotic, though he 
says little about his Patriotism ; nor sceptic, though he says little about his 
Faith. Such ‘ indifference’ was the fruit of his greatness withal: his whole 
heart was in his own grand sphere of worship (we may call it such) ; these 
other controversies, vitally important to other men, were not vital to him. 

** But call it worship, call it what you will, is it not a right glorious thing, 
and set of things, this that Shakspeare has brought us? For myself, I feel 
that there is actually a kind of sacredness in the fact of such a man being 
sent into this Earth. Is he not an eye to us all; a blessed heaven-sent 
Bringer of Light ?—And, at bottom, was it not perhaps far better that this 
Shakspeare, every way an unconscious man, was conscious of no Heavenly 
message? He did not feel, like Mahomet, because he saw into those inter- 
nal Splendours, that he specially was the ‘ Propbet of God:’ I ask, was he 
not greater than Mahomet in that? Greater; and also, if we compute 
strictly, as we did in Dante’s case, more successful. It was intrinsically an 
error that notion of Mahomet’s, of his supreme Prophethood ; and has come 
down to us inextricably involved in error to this day; dragging along with 
it such a coil of fables, impurities, intolerances, as makes it a questionable 
step for me here and now to say, as I have done, that Mahomet was a true 
Speaker at all, and not rather an ambitious charlatan, perversity and simu- 
lacrum, no Speaker, but a Babbler! Even in Arabia, as I compute, 
Mahomet will have exhausted himself and become obsolete, while this 
Shakspeare, this Dante may be still young ;—while this Shakspeare may 
still pretend to be a Priest of Mankind, of Arabia as of other places, for 
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unlimited periods to come. 


Upon the whole, we hardly think that Mr. Carlyle has acquitted 
himself so well in the case of our great dramatist as m that of any 
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of his other heroes. His admiration of the poet seems to be less 
discriminate, less clear and firmly held, partaking more of the vague 
idolatry and blown worship of the herd of adorers. But when he 
carries us forward to his hero-priest, Luther—Knox, he is grand, 
and mighty without a match. It is rather as reformers than priests, 
however, that he regards these two heroes. ‘‘ The mild shining of 
the poet’s light has to give place to the fierce lightning of the re- 
former.” ‘ Dante’s sublime Catholicism, incredible now in theory, 
and defaced still worse by faithless, doubting and dishonest prac- 
tice, has to be torn asunder by a Luther; Shakspeare’s noble 
Feudalism, as beautiful as it once looked and was, has to end in a 
French Revolution.” Many are the speculations and the metaphy- 
sical notions which the author indulges in in the lecture on the hero- 
priest, that must be passed over by us, that we may come to some 
of the characteristics of each pattern selected, and the vindication of 
them from the modern lispings of artificial refinement about their 
violence, brutal coarseness, and the like:— 

Of Luther, the ‘* prophet and idol-breaker,”’ we are told, that in 
the deep force of judgment, his force of all sorts, his god-like cour- 
age, that of si/ence, of tolerance and moderation, were notable. His 
was “a very genuine kind of tolerance: he distinguishes what is 
essential and what is not; the unessential may go as it will.” But 
still his courage was wonderful,—he was a true hero; ‘‘ his words,” 
Richter says, ‘‘ are half-battles.””. Mr. C. continues in this nobly 
energetic strain :— 


** The essential quality of him was that he could fight and conquer; that 
he was a right piece of human Valour. No more valiant man, no mortal 
heart to be called braver, that one has record of, ever lived in that Teutonic 
Kindred, whose character is valour. His defiance of the ‘ Devils’ in Worms 
was not a mere boast, as the like might be ifnow spoken. It was a faith of 
Luther’s that there were Devils, spiritual denizens of the Pit, continually 
besetting men. Many times, in his writings, this turns up; and a most 
small sneer has been grounded on it by some. In the room of the Wart- 
burg where he sat translating the Bible, they still show you a black spot on 
the wall, the strange memorial of one of these conflicts. Luther sat trans- 
lating one of the Psalms; he was worn down with long labour, with sick- 
ness, abstinence from food : there rose before him some hideous indefinable 
Image, which he took for the Evil One, to forbid his work: Luther started 
up with fiend-like defiance ; flung his inkstand at the spectre, and it disap- 
peared! The spot still remains there ; a curious monument of several 
things. Any apothecary’s apprentice can now tell us what we are to think 
of this apparition in a scientific sense: but the man’s heart that dare rise 
defiant, face to face, against Hell itself, can give no higher proof of fearless- 
ness. The thing he will quail before, exists not on this Earth or under it. 
—Fearless enough! They spoke once about his not being at Leipzig, as if 
‘ Duke George had hindered him,’ a great enemy of his. It was not for 
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Duke George, answered he: No; ‘ if I had business at Leipzig I would go, 
though it rained Duke Georges for nine days running.’ ”’ 


Luther’s merit in literary history is characterised by the lecturer 
as being of the greatest. Not that his quartos are well written. 
But in no books can a more robust, genuine, noble faculty be dis- 
covered than in these: “a rugged honesty, homeliness, simplicity ; 
a rugged sterling sense and strength.” 

But the most interesting hate of the Reformation, especially 
for us English, is that of Puritanism; and next to Puritanism, that 
of Presbyterianism, even so as to have become an establishment or 
National Church, and which has produced some very notable fruit 
in the world. Of this church Knox was the “ chief priest and 
founder ;” in a country which, it may be said, “ contains nothing 
of world interest at all but this reformation by Knox.” A Be 
barren country, full of continual broils, dissensions, massacrings : 
country of ‘ hungry, fierce barons, not so much as able to om 
any arrangement with each other how to divide what they fleeced 
from their poor drudges,” and having no way of changing a ministry, 
but by hanging the old ministers on 1 gibbets. But what Knox did 
may be called a resurrection as from death. Mr. C. finds that 
Scotch literature, thought and industry; that James Watt, David 
Hume, Walter Scott, and Robert Burns, could not have been but 
for Knox and the Reformation. The Puritanism of New England, 
as well as of England, sprung from Scotland. ‘* A tumult in the 
High Church of Edinburgh spread into a universal battle and 
struggle over all these realms; there came out, after fifty years 
struggling, what we call the ‘ glorious revolution,’ a Habeas-Corpus 
Act, free parliaments, and much else.” But of what sort was the 
heroism of the great champion in this Puritanism ? 


‘* It seems to me hard measure that this Scottish man, now after three 
hundred years, should have to plead like a culprit before the world ; intrin- 
sically for having been, in such way as it was then possible to be, the 
bravest of all Scotehmen! Had he been a poor Half-and-half, he could 
have crouched into a corner, like so many others; Scotland had not been 
delivered ; and Knox had been without blame. He is the one Scotchmen 
to whom, of all others, his country and the world owe a debt. He has to 
plead that Scotland would forgive him for having been worth to it any 
million ‘ unblameable’ Scotchmen that need no forgiveness! He bared his 
breast to the battle; had to row in French galleys, wander forlorn in exile, 
in clouds and storms ; was censured, shot at through his windows; had a 
right sore fighting life: if this world were his place of recompense, he had 
made but a bad venture of it. I cannot apologize for Knox. To him it is 
very indifferent, these two hundred and fifty years or more, what men say 
ofhim. But we having got above all those details of his battle, and living 
now in clearness on the fruits of his victory, we, for our own sake, ought to 
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look through the rumours and controversies enveloping the man, into the 
man himself. 

“For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his nation was 
not of his seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly obscure, before he 
became conspicuous. He was the son of poor parents; had got a college 
education; become a Priest, adopted the Reformation, and seemed well 
content to. guide his own steps by the light of it, nowise unduly intruding it 
on others. He had lived as tutor in gentlemen’s families ; preached when 
any body of persons wished to hear his doctrine : resolute he to walk by the 
truth, and speak the truth when called to do it ; not ambitious of more ; not 
fancying himself capable of more. In this entirely obscure way he had 
reached the age of forty ; was with the small body of Reformers who were 
standing siege in St. Andrew’s Castle—when one day in their chapel, the 
preacher, after finishing his exhortation to these fighters in the forlorn 
hope, said suddenly, That there ought to be other speakers, that all men 
who had a priest’s heart and giftin them, ought now to speak ;—which gifts 
and heart one of their own number, John Knox the name of him, had: Had 
he not? said the Preacher, appealing to all the audience : What then is his 
duty? The people answered affirmatively; it was a criminal forsaking of 
his post, if such a man held the word that was in him silent. Poor Knox 
was obliged to stand up; he attempted to reply ; he could say no word ;— 
burst into a flood of tears, and ran out. It is worth remembering, that 
scene. He was in grievous trouble for some days. He felt what a small 
faculty was his for this great work. He felt what a baptism he was.called 
to be baptized withal. He ‘ burst into tears.’ ” 


Knox, our author goes on to say, deserves emphatically the title 
of Hero, he having the primary characteristic of such a man, viz. 
sincerity. ‘ He resembles, more than any of the moderns, an 
old Hebrew prophet. The same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid 
narrow-looking adherence to God’s truth, sterne rebuke in the name 
of God to all that forsake truth: an old Hebrew prophet in the 
guise of an Edinburgh minister of the sixteenth century. We are 
to take him for that ; not require him to be other.” But then how 
much has been said of his cruelty and his coarseness? Listen to 
the lecturer. He says— 


“On reading the actual narrative of the business, what Knox said, and 
what Knox meant, I must say one’s tragic feeling is rather disappointed. 
They are not so coarse, these speeches; they seem to me about as fine as 
the circumstances would permit! Knox was not there to do the courtier : 
he came on another errand. Whoever, reading these colloquies of his with 
the Queen, thinks they are vulgar insolences of a plebeian priest to a deli- 
cate high lady, mistakes the purport and essence of them altogether. It was 
unfortunately not possible to be polite with the Queen of Scotland, unless 
one proved untrue to the Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did 
not wish to see the land of his birth made a hunting-field for intriguing 
ambitious guises, and the Cause of God trampled under foot of Falschoods, 
Formulas and the Devil’s Cause, had no method of making himself agreea- 
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ble! ‘ Better that women weep,’ said Morton, ‘than that bearded men be 
forced to weep.’ Knox was the constitutional opposition party in Scotland : 
the nobles of the country, called by their station to take that post, were not 
found in it; Knox had to go, or no one. The hapless Queen ;—but the 
still more hapless Country, if she were made happy! Mary herself was not 
without sharpness enough, among her other qualities: ‘ Who are you,’ said 
she once, ‘ that presume to school the nobles and sovereign of this realm ?’ 
—‘ Madam, a subject born within the same,’ answered he. Reasonably 
answered! Ifthe ‘ subject’ have truth to speak, it is not the ‘ subject's’ 
footing that will fail him here.— 


Even his intolerance is held by Mr. Carlyle to have been directed 
to essentials—falsehoods, iniquities—things which must not be 
tolerated. And was the man who had been “ sent to row in French 
galleys, and such like, for teaching the truth in his own land,”— 
alluding to his banishment and that of others, after their Castle of 
St. Andrew’s was taken, to be always “ in the mildest mood ?” 


** An ill nature he decidedly had not. Kind honest affections dwelt in 
the much-enduring, hard-worn, ever-battling man. That he could rebuke 
Queens, and had such weight among those proud turbulent Nobles, proud 
enough whatever else they were; and could maintain to the end a kind of 
virtual Presidency and Sovereignty in that wild realm, he who was only ‘a 
subject born within the same :’ this of itself will prove to us that he was 
found, close at hand, to be no mean acrid man; but at heart, a healthful, 
strong, sagacious man. Such alone can bear rule in that kind. They blame 
him for pulling down cathedrals and so forth, as if he were a seditious rioting 
demagogue : precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact, in regard to cathe- 
drals and the rest of it, if we examine! Knox wanted no pulling down of 
stone edifices ; he wanted leprosy and darkness to be thrown out of the lives 
of men. ‘Tumult was not his element; it was the tragic feature of his life 
that he was forced to dwell so much in that. Every such man is the born 
enemy of Disorder ; hates to be init: but what then? Smooth Falsehood 
is not Order ; it is the general sumtotal of Disorder. Order is 7'ruth,— 
each thing standing on the basis that belongs to it: Order and Falsehood 
cannot subsist together.” 


The next character of a Hero isa man of letters, who is ilustrated 
by Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns. The opening paragraphs of the 
fifth lecture is very strange, that is, very original, but clear, grasp- 
ing, and guiding withal. We must copy out two or three of them :— 


** Hero-gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests are forms of Heroism that belong 
to the old ages, make their appearance in the remotest times; some of them 
have ceased to be possible long since, and cannot any more show themselves 
in this world. The Hero as Man of Letters, again, of which class we are 
to speak to-day, is altogether a production of these new ages; and so long 
as the wondrous art of Writing, or of Ready-writing which we call Printing, 
subsists, he may be expected to continue, as one of the main forms of Hero- 
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ism for all future ages. He is in various respects, a very singular pheno- 
menon. 

‘* He is new, I say; he has hardly lasted above a century in the world 
yet. Never, till about a hundred years ago, was there seen any figure of a 
Great Soul, living apart in that anomalous manner ; endeavouring to speak 
forth the inspiration that was in him by printed books, and find place and 
subsistance by what the world would please to give him for doing that. 
Much had been sold and bought, and left to make its own bargain in the 
market-place ; but the inspired wisdom of a Heroic Soul never till then, in 
thatnaked manner. He, with his copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his squalid 
garret, in his rusty coat; ruling (for this is what he does), from his grave, 
after death, whole nations and generations who would, or would not, give him 
bread while living,—is a rather curious spectacle! Few shapes ef Heroism 
can be more unexpected. 

** Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp himself into strange 
shapes: the world knows not well at any time what to do with him, so 
foreign is his aspect in the world! It seemed absurd to us that men, in 
their rude admiration, should take some wise great Odin for a god, and 
worship him as such; some wise great Mahomet for one god-inspired, and 
religiously follow his Law for twelve centuries: but that a wise great John- 
son, a Burns, a Rousseau, should be taken for some idle nondescript, extant 
in the world to amuse idleness, and have a few coins and applauses thrown 
him, that he might live thereby ; this perhaps, as before hinted, will one day 
seem a still absurder phasis of things!—Meanwhile, since it is the spiritual 
always that determines the material, this same Man-of-Letters Hero must 
be regarded as cur most important modern person. He suchas he may be, 
is the soul of all. What he teaches, the whole world will do and make. 
The world’s manner of dealing with him is the most significant feature of 
the world’s general position. Looking well at his life, we may get a glance 
as deep as is readily possible for us into the life of those singular centuries 
which have produced him, in which we ourselves live and work. 

‘** There are genuine Men of Letters, and not genuine ; as in every kind 
there is a genuine and a spurious. If Hero be takento mean genuine, then 
I say the Hero, as Man of Letters, will be found discharging a function for 
us which is ever honourable, ever the highest; and was once well known 
to be the highest. He is uttering forth, in such way as he has, the inspired 
soul of him ; all that a man, in any case can do. I say inspired; for what 
we call ‘ originality,’ ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ genius,’ the heroic quality we have no 
good name for, signifies that. The hero is he who lives in the inward sphere 
of things, in the True, Divine, and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to 
most, under the Temporary, Trivial: his being is in that; he declares that 
abroad, by act or speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad. His life, 
as we said before, is a piece of the everlasting heart of Nature herself: all 
men’s life is,—but the weak many know it not, in most times; the strong 
few are strong, heroic, perennial, because it cannot be hidden from them. 
The Man of Letters, like every Hero, is there to proclaim this in such sort 
as he can. Intrinsically it is the same function which the old generations 
named a man prophet, priest, divinity for doing; which all manner of 
Heroes, by speech or by act, are sent into the world to do.” 
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According to Mr. Carlyle, Goethe is by far the greatest of all 
the literary men that have appeared for the last hundred years ; 
‘* heroic in what he said and did, and perhaps still more in what he 
did not say and did not do;” although the lecturer regards the 
present general state of knowledge concerning this hero to be so 
defective, and his character as yet so problematic and vague to the 
majority, that it is much better to go back to a prior time, and to 
men who are much better understood. 

Among other introductory matter to, and generalising upon, the 
characters of the three men of letters, Mr. C. presents a most 
forbidding view of the windy sentimentalism, as well as mechanicals 
of the eighteenth century. Notable exceptions to all this artificiality 
were to be met with in Johnson: and the other two, whose several 
distinctive and striking traits are apprehended in a masterly 
manner, each of them being regarded as a genuine man, more or 
less,—* faithfully, for the most part unconsciously, struggling to be 
genuine, and plant themselves on the everlasting truth of things.” 
With regard to the first named, Mr. C. thus speaks :— 


** As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by nature, one of 
our great English souls. A strong and noble man; so much left undeve- 
loped in him to the last: in a kindlier element what might he not have 
been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! On the whole, a man must not 
complain of his ‘ element,’ of his ‘ time,’ or the like; it is thriftless work 
doing so. His time is bad: well then, he is there to make it better !— 
Johnson’s youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed, it 
does not seem possible that, in any the favourablest outward circumstances, 
Johnson’s life could have been other than a painful one. The world might 
have had more of profitable work out of him, or less ; but his effort against 
the world’s work could never have been a light one. Nature, in return for 
his nobleness, had ‘said to him, Live in an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, 
perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were intimately and even inseperable 
connected with each other. At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
girt with continual hypochondria, physical and spiritual pain. Like a 
Hercules with the burning Nessus’-shirt on him, which shoots in on him 
dull incurable misery: the Nessus’-shirt not to be stript off, which is his 
own natural skin! In this manner, ke had to live. Figure him there, with 
his scrofulous diseases, with his great greedy heart, and unspeakable chavs 
of thoughts ; stalking mournful as a stranger in this Earth, eagerly devour- 
ing what spiritural thing he coald come at: school-languages and other 
merely grammatical stuff, if there were nothing better! The largest soul 
that was in all England : and provision made for it of ‘ fourpence halfpenny 
a day.’ Yet a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. One remembers always 
that story of the shoes at Oxford: the rough, seamy-faced raw-boned Col- 
lege Servitor stalking about, in winter-season, with his shoes worn out ; 
how the charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new pair at his 
door; and the rawboned servitor, lifting them, looking at them near, with 
his dim eyes, with what thoughts,—pitches them out of window! Wet 
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feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you will; but not beggary : we cannot stand 
beggary! Rede stubborn self-help here; a whole world of squalor, rude- 
ness, confused misery and want, yet of nobleness and manfulness withal. 
It is a type of the man’s life, this pitching away of the shoes. An original 
man ;—not a secondhand borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on our 
own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we ourselves can get. On frost 
and mud, if you will, but honestly on that ;—on the reality and substance 
which nature gives us, not on the semblance, on the thing she has given 
another than us !— 

** And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and self-help, was there 
ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive to what was really 
higher than he? Great souls are always loyally submissive, reverent to 
what is over them; only small mean souls are otherwise.” 


The lecturer cannot let poor Bossy pass without a word of ap- 
proval ; who, with all his conceit, could not approach the “ great 
dusty irascible pedagogue in his mean garret,”’ but in an awe-struck 
attitude,—‘‘ a genuine reverence for excellenve,—a worship for 
heroes, at a time when neither heroes nor worship were surmised to 
exist.” The same ignorance and insensibility, according to our 
author, prevail at the present time, when every little man’s way of 
accounting for great men, is to say that the time called him forth. 
We go forward to Rousseau :— 


** Of Rousseau and his Heroism I cannot say so much. He is not what 
I call astrongman. A morbid, excitable, spasmodic man; at best, intense 
rather than strong. He had not‘ the talent of Silence,’ an invaluable 
talent ; which few Frenchmen, or indeed men of any sort in these times, 
excel in! The suffering man ought really ‘ to consume his own smoke ;” 
there is no good in emitting smoke till you have made it into fire,—which, 
in the metaphorical sense too, all smoke is capable of becoming! Rousseau 
has not depth or width, not calm force for difficulty ; the first characteristic 
of true greatness. A fundamental mistake to call vehemence and rigidity 
strength! A man is not strong who takes convulsive-fits; though six men 
cannot hold him then. He that can walk under the heaviest weight without 
staggering, he is the strong man. We need for ever, especially in these loud- 
shrieking days, to remind ourselves of that. A man who cannot hold his 
peace, till the time come for speaking and acting, is no right man. 

‘* Poor Rousseau’s face is to me expressive of him. A high, but narrow 
contracted intensity in it : bony brows ; deep, strait-set eyes, in which there 
is something bewildered-looking,—bewildered, peering with lynx eagerness. 
A face full of misery, even ignoble misery, and also of the antagonism against 
that; something mean, plebeian there, redeemed only by intensity ; the 
face of what is called a Fanatic,—a sadly contracted Hero! We name him 
here because, with all his drawbacks, and they are many, he has the first 
and chief characteristic of a Hero: he is heartily iv earnest. In earnest, if 
ever man was; as none of these French Philosophers were. Nay, one 
would say, of an earnestness too great for his otherwise sensitive, rather 
feeble nature; and which indeed, in the end, drove him into the strangest 
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incoherences, almost delirations. There had come at last, to be a kind of 
madness in him: his Ideas possessed him like demons; hurried him so 
about, drove him over steep places!” 


Rousseau’s egotism, or vanity with all its consequent fault and 
miseries, is next noticed and characterised. Of his literary talents 
Mr. Carlyle does not say much, and what he says is not according 
to the estimate of Frenchmen :— 


‘* His Books, like himself, are what I call unhealthy; not the good sort 
of Books. There is a sensuality in Rousseau. Combined with such an 
intellectual gift as his, it makes pictures of a certain gorgeous attractiveness ; 
but they are not genuinely poetical. Not white sunlight: something ope- 
ratic; a kind of rosepink, artificial bedizenment. It is frequent, or rather 
it is universal, among the French since his time. Madame de Staél has 
something of it; St. Pierre; and down onwards to the present astonishing 
convulsionary ‘ Literature of Desperation,’ it is everywhere abundant. 
That same rosepink is not the right hue. Look at a Shakspeare, ata 
Goethe, even at a Walter Scott! He who has once seen into this, has seen 
the difference of the True from the Sham-True, and will discriminate them 
ever afterwards. 

** We had to observe in Johnson how much good a Prophet under all 
disadvantages and disorganisations, can accomplish for the world. In Rous- 
seau we are called to look rather at the fearful amount of evil which, under 
such disorganisation, may accompany the good. Historically it is a most 
pregnant spectacle, that of Rousseau. Banished into Paris garrets, in the 
gloomy company of his own Thoughts and Necessities there; driven from 
post to pillar; fretted, exasperated till the heart of him went mad, he had 
grown to feel deeply that the world was not his friend nor the world’s law. 
It was expedient, if any way possible, that such a man should not have been 
set in flat hostility with the world. He could be cooped into garrets, 
laughed at as a maniac, left to starve like a wild beast in his cage ;—but he 
could not be hindered from setting the world on fire. ‘The French Revolu- 
tion found its Evangelist in Rousseau. His semi-delirious speculations on 
the miseries of civilised life, the preferability of the savage to the civilised, 
and such like, helped well to produce a whole delirium in France generally. 
True, you may well ask, What could the world, the governors of the world, 
do with such a man? Difficult to say what the governors of the world could 
do with him! What he could do with them is unhappily clear enough,— 
guillotine a great many of them! Enough now of Rousseau.” 


And now of our own Bobbie Burns—he, around whom “ high 
duchesses and ostlers of inns” gathered—* a strange feeling dwell- 
ing in each that they never heard a man like this; that on the 
whole this is the man! In the secret heart of this people it still 
dimly reveals itself, though there is no accredited way of uttering it 
at present, that this rustic, with his black brows and flashing sun- 
eyes, and strange words, moving laughter and tears, is of a dignity 
far beyond all others, incommensurable with all others.” How 
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different the manner, yet how akin to the substance or parts of 
‘¢ Wilson’s Essay on the Genius and Life of the Ploughman-poet,”’ 
are Carlyle’s characteristics of him. Take a fragment or two— 


** Once more we have to say here that the chief quality of Burns is the 
sincerity of him. So in his Poetry, in his Life. The Song he sings is not 
of fantasticalities; it is of a thing felt, really there; the prime merit of 
this, as of all in him, and of his Life generally, is truth. The Life of Burns 
is what we may call a great tragic sincerity. A sort of savage sincerity,— 
not cruel, far from that; but wild, wrestling naked with the truth of things. 
In that sense, there is something of the savage in all great men. 

** Hero-worship,—Odin, Burns? Well; these Men of Letters too were 
not without a kind of Hero-worship: but what a strange condition has that 
got into now! The waiters and ostlers of Scotch inns, prying about the 
door, eager to catch any word that fell from Burns, were doing unconscious 
reverence to the Heroic. Johnson had his Boswell for a worshipper. 
Rousseau had worshippers enough: princes calling on him in his mean 


garret; the great, the beautiful doing reverence to the poor moonstruck 
man.” 


But Burns’s genuine manhood nobly bore itself in spite of all 
admiration :— 


** My last remark is on the notablest phases of Burns’s history, his visit 
to Edinburgh. Often it seems to me as if his demeanour there were the 
highest proof he gave of what a fund of worth and genuine manhood was in 
him. If we think of it, few heavier burdens could be laid on the strength of 
aman. So sudden; all common Lionism, which ruins innumerable men, 
was as nothing to this. It is as if Napoleon had been made a King of, not 
gradually, but at once from the Artillery Lieutenancy in the Regiment La 
Fére. Burns, still only in his twenty-seventh year, is no longer even a 
ploughman; he is flying to the West Indies to escape disgrace and a jail. 
This month he is a ruined peasant, his wages seven pounds a year, and these 
gone from him; next month he isin the blaze of rank and beauty, handing 
down jewelled duchesses to dinner ; the cynosure of all eyes! Adversity 
is sometimes hard upon a man; but for one man who can stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred that will stand adversity. [admire much the way in 
which Burns met all this. Perhaps no man one could point out, was ever 
so sorely tried, and so little forgot himself. ‘Tranquil, unastonished ; not 
abashed, not inflated, neither awkwardness nor affectation: he feels that he 
there is the man Robert Burns: that the ‘ rank is but the guinea-stamp ;’ 
that the celebrity is but thecandle-light, which will show what man, not in 
the least make him a better or other man! Alas, it may readily, unless he 
look to i’, make him a worse man; a wretched inflated windbag—inflated 
till he burst and become a dead lion; for whom, as some one has said, 
‘ there is no resurrection of the body :’ worse than a living dog !—Burns is 
admirable here. 

* And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these Lion-hunters were 
the ruin and death of Burns. It was they that rendered it impossible for 
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him to live! They gathered round him in his farm ; hindered his industry ; 
no place was remote enough from them. He could not get his Lionism 
forgotten, honestly as he was disposed to do so. He falls into discontents, 
into miseries, faults; the world getting ever more desolate for him ; health, 
character, peace of mind, all gone ;—solitary enough now. It is tragical to 
think of! ‘These men came but to see him: it was out of nosympathy with 
him, nor no hatred to him. They came to get a little amusement: they got 
their amusement ;—and the Hero’s life went for it !”’ 


The sixth and last lecture treats of the Hero as king—Cromwell 
and Bonaparte being the examples. ‘The most remarkable feature 
of this part of the series is one of the ablest and most earnest 
defences of the former, both as respects the honesty of his purpose 
and conduct, and the necessity to which he was subject. ‘There is 
less novelty in the estimate of Napoleon. 

Kingship, he who is the commander of men—our own name, 
konning, literally meaning able man—is the idea which Mr. Carlyle 
here fastens on. He laughs at the obsolete stuff that once was 
written about the “ divine right of kings ;” but says, ‘* find me the 
true kdénning, king, or able man, and he jas a divine right over me.” 
True, it is a fearful business, ‘‘ that of having your able man to 
seek, and not knowing in what manner to proceed about it!” Yet 
Cromwell was found out, and supreme power in a manner thrust 
upon him, not merely by the necessities of his own genius and 
nature, but of the nation. Yet, of all the Puritans of his time, he 
seems to be almost the only one that has “to hang yet on the 
gibbet, and find no hearty apologist anywhere. Him neither saint 
nor sinner will acquit of great wickedness;’ a betrayer of ‘‘ the 
cause,” and so forth; all which Mr. C. strenuously sets himself 
to rebut. He declares that— 


‘“‘ From of old, I will confess, this theory of Cromwell’s falsity has been 
incredible to me. Nay,I cannot believe the like of any Great Man what- 
ever. Multitudes of Great Men figure in history as false selfish men ; but 
if we will consider it, they are but figures for us, unintelligible shadows : 
we do not see into them as men that could have existed at all. A super- 
ficial unbelieving generation only, with no eye but for the surfaces and sem- 
blances of things, could form such notions of Great Men. Cana great soul 
be possible without a conscience in it, the essence of all real souls, great or 
small ?—no, we cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity and Fatuity ; the longer 
I study him and his career, I believe this the less) Why should we? There 
is no evidence of it. Is it not strange that, after all the mountains of 
calumny this man has been subject to, after being represented aS'the very 
prince of liars, who never, or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some 
cunning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have been one falsehood 
brought clearly home to him? A prince of liars, and no le spoken by him. 
Not one that I could yet get sight of. It is like Pococke asking Grotius, 
Where is your proof of Mahomet’s Pigeon? No proof!—Let us leave all 
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these calumnious chimeras as chimeras ought to be left. They are not 
portraits ofthe man; they aredistracted phantasms of him, the joint product 
of hatred and darkness.” 


_Nor does Cromwell’s participation in the King’s death involve 
him in condemnation with Mr. Carlyle :— 


“‘ Nor will his participation in the King’s death involve him in condem- 
nation with us. It is a stern business killing a King! But if you once go 
to war with him it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you 
have made wager of battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Recon- 
ciliation is problematic ; may be possible, or far more likely, is impossible. 
It is now pretty generally admitted that the Parliament, having vanquished 
Charles First, had no way of making any tenable arrangement with him. 
The large Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were 
most anxious to do so; anxious indeed as for their own existence; but it 
could not be. The unhappy Charles, in those final Hampton-Court nego- 
tiations, shows himself as a man fatally incapable of being dealt with. A 
man who, once for all, could not and would not understand :—whose thought 
did not in any measure represent to him the real fact of the matter; nay, 
worse, whose word did not at all represent his thought. We may say this 
of him without cruelty, with deep pity rather; but itis true and undeniable. 
Forsaken there of all but the name of Kingship, he still, finding himself 
treated with outward respect as a King, fancied that he might play off party 
against party, and smuggle himself into his old power of deceiving both. 
Alas, they both discovered that he was deceiving them. A man whose 
word will not inform you at all what he means or will do, is not a man you 
can bargain with. You must get out of that man’s way, or put him out of 
yours! The Presbyterians, in their despair, were still for believing Charles, 
though found false, unbelievable again and again. Not so Cromwell: ‘ For 
all our fighting,’ says he, ‘ are we to have a little bit of paper?’ No!” 


Again :-— 


** Poor Cromwell,—great Cromwell! The inarticulate Prophet ; Prophet 
who could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with 
his savage depth, with his wild sincerity ; and he looked so strange, among 
the elegant Euphuisms, dainty little Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, 
diplomatic Clarendons! Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, 
visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi-madness ; and yet such a 
clear determinate man’s-energy working in the heart of that. A kind of 
chaotic man. The ray as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an 
element of boundless hypochondria, unformed black of darkness! And yet 
withal this hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of the man? 
The depth and tenderness of his wild affections ; the quantity of sympathy 
he had with things,—the quantity of insight he would yet get into the heart 
of things, the mastery he would yet get over things : this was his hypochon- 
dria. The man’s misery, as man’s misery always does, came of his great- 
ness. Samuel Johnson too is that kind of man. Sorrow-stricken, half- 
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distracted ; the wide element of mournful black enveloping him,—wide as 
the world. It is the character of a prophetic man; a man with his whole 
soul seeing and struggling to see. 

“On this ground, too, I explain to myself Cromwell's reputed confusion 
of speech. To himself the internal meaning was sun-clear; but the mate- 
rial with which he was to clothe it in utterance was not there. He had lived 
silent; a great unnamed seaof Thought round him all his days; and in his 
way of life little call to attempt naming or uttering that. With his sharp 
power of vision, resolute power of action, I doubt not he could have learned 
to write Books withal, and speak fluently enough ;—he did harder things 
than writing Books. This kind of man is precisely he who is fit for doing 
manfully all things you will set him on doing. Intellect is not speaking 
and logicizing ; it is seeing and ascertaining.” 


At the risk of occupying an undue space even with this extraor 
dinary book, we shall quote another passage, having a general as 
wel] as an individual import: it characterizes the ambition of little, 
and also of great men :— 


** We exaggerate the ambition of Great Men; we mistake what the nature 
of it is. Great Men are not ambitious in that sense; he is a small poor 
man that is ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in misery because 
he does not shine above other men; who goes about producing himself, 
pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; struggling to force every- 
body, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a 
great man, and set him over the heads of men! Such a creature is among 
the wretched sights seen under this sun. A great man? A poor morbid 
prurient empty man; fitter for the ward of an hospital than for a throne 
among men. [I advise you to keep out of h’s way. He cannot walk on 
quiet paths; unless you will look at him, wonder at him, write paragraphs 
about him, he cannot live. It is the empliness of the man, not his great~ 
ness. Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers and thirsts that you 
would find something in him. In good truth, I believe no great man, not 
so much as a genuine man who had health and real substance in him of 
whatever magnitude, was ever much tormented in this way. 

‘* Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be ‘ noticed’ by noisy 
crowds of people? God his Maker already noticed him. ‘He, Cromwell, 
was already there; no notice would make him other than he already was. 
Till his hair was grown grey ; and Life from the downhill slope was all seen 
to be limited, not infinite but finite, and alla measurable matter how it 
went,—he had been content to plough the ground and read his Bible. He 
in his old days could not support it any longer without selling himself to 
Falsehood, that he might ride in gilt carriages to Whitehall, and have clerks 
with bundles of papers haunting him, ‘ Decide this, decide that,’ which in 
utmost sorrow of heart no man can perfectly decide! What could gilt car- 
riages do for this man? From of old, was there not in his life a weight of 
meaning, a terror and a splendour as of Heaven itself? His existence there 
as aman, set him beyond the need of gilding, Death, Judgment, and 
Eternity: these already lay as the background of whatever he thought or 
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did. All his life lay begirt as in a sea of nameless Thoughts, which no 
speech of a mortal could name. God’s word, as the Puritan prophets of that 
time had read it: this was great, and all else was little to him. To call 
such a man ‘ ambitious,’ to figure him as the prurient windbag described 
above, seems to me the poorest solecism.”’ 


From the examples we have given, any one, however unac- 
quainted previously with the writings of Mr. Carlyle, will be com- 
petent to form an opinion of his manner ; and probably will remark 
uponthat manner before passing judgment upon his matter, the cast 
of his philosophy, or the accuracy of his theory of what constitutes 
a man-hero, and concerning the universality of hero-worship. 

It is very likely that such a reader will pronounce our author’s 
style to be exceedingly affected, and assert that there is a constant 
effort to appear singular, not merely by uttering paradoxes, but by 
expressing ideas which are often original only in form. The system 
of word and epithet coining, the profusion and cloud of figurative 
speech, and the torrent of eloquence when the Janguage is as homely 
as the notions are extravagant, are points which in all likelihood will 
call forth the observation of the reader. And then, when the rea- 
soning and philosophy of our author come to be more immediately 
regarded, it is probable that nine out of ten will declare that exag- 
geration, mysticism, and wild Germanism are his characteristics. 

A longer and proper study, however, of Mr. Carlyle, as beheld 
in his writings, will modify the reader’s opinion of him, and result 
in a strong conviction, that affectation and commonplace, in respect 
of mental powers or cherished ideas, belong not either to his man- 
neror matter. The truth unquestionably is, that he is an originalist 
of a very high order; that while naturally his mind runs in peculiar 
channels, its grasp is large and potent, the whole frame of the man 
having been still further individualized by long and profound stud 
of German authors. True, a more dangerous model than Mr. 
Carlyle, as regards style of composition, could not be chosen. 
Were the majority of our writers to ape him, our language would 
soon be un-Einglished ; while simplicity and soundness of thought 
would be lost amid a chaos of things and a confusion of sounds. 
But while no one ought to be more sedulously avoided as a pattern, 
no person capable of judging for himself will deny, that for inde- 
pendence as well as comprehension of thought, boldness of specu- 
lation, and, taken as a whole, completeness and clearness of views, 
perhaps there has hardly ever been a philosophical work more dis- 
tinguished than the present volume. ‘The earnestness, the heart- 
felt energy of the author, is of itself a grand feature in its pages ; 
while the humanity which it breathes, and the sympathy which it 
cherishes and communicates, are notable and deeply attractive. 
Affectation would be incompatible with these excellences. Mr. C. 
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is too eager, too full of his subject, too conscious of power, and too 
firmly persuaded of the importance of the views which he incul- 
cates for that ; so that whether pleasingly discursive, or master- 
fully abrupt, the mind of the reader never fails to accompany him, 
very seldom feeling inclined to dissent from the course adopted. 

With regard to the choice of heroic characters by our author, we 
are inclined to think that the classification is good, and the number 
sufficiently complete, provided his theory be just. There does not 
appear to us to be partiality in the selection; and the soul of his- 
tory is very clearly indicated by the men. But we must observe, 
that although every one of hans heroes may be made legitimately 
to stand as the representative of an epoch, and although | the novel 
estimate which is frequently formed of their characters, both in 
respect of sentiment and of conduct, may be as just as it is 
striking, yet that panegyric and overlaying are general faults in the 
book ; “Mr. Carlyle’s admiration of the heroes, and enthusiasm in 
support of his oe, finding terms that are extravagant and un- 
measured. Very often during the perusal of the work, and after 
having been carried away captive by the spell thrown over us by 
the author’s genius and singular eloquence, the questions have after 
a pause forcibly suggested themselves,—what might not suck a 
writer have made Mahomet or Cromwell, had he taken up another 
theory ?—What, if he had happened to look at first upon his hero 
ina different light ?—What, above all, is or will be the Eternal’s 
judgment ?—So that however gratifying, purifying, and ennobling, 
are the spirit and the matter of these Lectures, something not short 
of distrust has accompanied our reading of them. 

After all, and whatever may be the merits of our author’s 
theory, and of many of the details, we cannot sufficiently admire 
the lesson and example taught by him, of weighing men and histo- 
rical phases, not according to any hacknied current of opinion, 
but by boldly and philosophically speculating for himself, and as 
guided by the lights of each particular age, and inspired by gene- 
rous sympathies. ‘The science of historical and biographical 
writing can never by any other manner of spirit or of procedure be 
satisfactorily obeyed ; nor can the practical teachings afforded by any 
epoch or any hero be otherwise cor rectly and usefully apprehended. 





Arr. II. 
1. The Mineral Springs of England, §&c. By Epwin Ler, Ese. M.R.C.S 


&e. London: Whittaker. 1841. 
2. The Principal Baths of Germany. By the same. 
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3. Pilgrimages to the Spas in Pursuit of Health and Recreation, §c. By 
James Jonnson, MD. London: Highley. 1841. 


Ir would seem, that there is not only a pressing demand for infor- 
mation relative to baths and mineral springs, whether these be at 
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home or abroad, but that doctors, however much they may differ 
on other points, agree at times so as to appear in batches upon 
some one disputable subject or questionable case. At any rate, we 
must presume that baths and mineral springs in this restless and 
touring age, are becoming so much in vogue as to beget a class of 
literature of their own; for we have in the course of a few weeks 
had placed before us, not merely a new edition of the ‘* Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau,” but Dr. Granville’s amusing and 
useful work upon the Spas of the northern division of England, 
besides the publications now named at the head of this article. 
This is pretty well for English literature in one season ; and then if 
we consider how many of our fellow citizens or subjects may be 
prompted by what they read in these books to repair to some of the 
wells and bathing places of this or some other country, and how 
many volumes of light matter may during their sojourn be devoured, 
for which their daily avocations when at home allow little leisure, 
we may, without any violent stretch, designate a pretty large sec- 
tion of publications, by some such title as Spa-books, and be sufh- 
ciently well understood, without further description. And, again, no 
insignificant portion of the circulating library staple, to which the 
succeeding winter shall give birth, may be concocted in the course 
of the watering relaxation. ‘There is one remark, which we believe 
to be just, and not unconnected with what we have been saying ; 
bibliopoles are not nearly so restricted now as regards the publish- 
ing season as they were wont to be, finding, we suppose, that when 
families are idling at wells and bathing places, the lighter branches 
of literature are in general request by them. 

Of Mr. Lee’s two slender volumes, whose judicious, sensible, and 
able works on a variety of subjects, among others, mineral springs, 
we have heretofore had occasion to recommend to our readers, we 
need not say more than that they abide closely by the subject 
announced by them, and contain as much information and profes- 
sional advice as most people may desire or expect in books on the 
mineral springs and baths mentioned by him. We consider him to 
be a searching and independent thinker, and the very reverse of fan- 
ciful. His personal experience too, with regard to wells and water- 
ing places, has been extensive, and his skill, we believe, called very 
often into exercise; so that a traveller in search of health cannot 
do better than afford a small corner in his portmanteau, whether he 
purposes visiting the particular spots mentioned, or only desires 
some general instructions at acheap rate. The titles, in full, of 
the two smal] volumes, will serve to prove this,—‘* The Mineral 
Springs of England, and their Curative Efficacy, with Remarks on 
Bathing, and on Artificial Mineral Waters,” being the title of the 
one,— ‘The Principal Baths of Germany considered with reference 
to their Remedial Efficacy in Chronic Disease,” being that of the 
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other,—in fact, part-second of a work we remember to have favour- 
ably noticed. 

We now come to the Pilgrimages, which have supplied such a 
variety of matter as calls upon and enables us to allow more space 
in our pages than Mr. Lee’s little books require. Indeed Dr. John- 
son’s production, whether it be upon Spas, in a medicinal sense 
strictly, or, in his discursiveness, upon any other subject, and in 
any other vein, never fails to afford entertaining matter to the gene- 
ral reader. All who have perused any one of his books knows that 
it is impossible for him to write a dry volume, and that his acquaint- 
ance with mankind in various countries does not more frequently 
afford valuable hints and contributions to his writings, than hia 
quaint humour and quiet satire keep up the reader's attention with 
an approving smile. 

The substance of the Doctor’s book, which, as he says himself, 
might have been expanded ‘‘into two, or even three goodly or at 
least costly volumes,” (perhaps, we should rather say, the Doctor 
could at any time, and almost upon any theme, write a volume or 
two,) has been gathered in the course of several tours, and of visits 
to several foreign countries,—Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany ; 
the old and comparatively forgotten spas as wel] as those now in 
fashionable repute having obtained the Pilgrim’s notice. 

The professional matter of the work gives the results of a medi- 
cal analysis of the different waters, and describes also the diseases 
for which they should be used. There are, besides, numerous 
notices of scenes in the vicinity of the spas; while beyond this sort 
of information there is a great deal and diversity of light matter, in 
the way of description, incident, anecdote, remarks upon people in 
the course of journeys,—voyages on the Rhine, for example,—and 
also reflections as well as reminiscences ; all fluently and pleasantly 
presented. [ven the more professional portion of the notes is 
attractive and characteristic of the writer. We may here add, that 
among all the general theories concerning the efficacy of mineral 
waters, the Doctor does not appear to have come to any very 
decided medical opinion, although a strong impression will be 
received from his pages, that ill-advised application of waters, as to 
kind, manner, or time, may prove injurious and even fatal. Another 
important lesson may be gathered from him, viz. that the local doc- 
tors are to be much distrusted, not only on account of motives, but 
of theoretical crotchets. Particularly ought people to be on their 
guard when listening to stories of wonderful cures and an amazing 
array of cases. Indeed, even when striking recoveries have taken 
place, our author seems to think that much, perhaps most, of the 
benefit has been derived from other, although accompanying, causes, 
such as change of air, healthful exercise, a confiding or persuaded 
state of mind, withdrawal from cares, &c. 
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‘lo practitioners whose advice is sought, as well as to persons who 
desire to judge for themselves to which foreign spa they ought to 
repair, Dr. Jol.nson’s information, drawn not merely from his own 
experience and observation, but from the best authorities on each, 
will be found ample and clear. We have hinted that he is far from 
being a visionary, or a transcendentalist in his views. He is rather 
a plain matter-of-fact man, and a demolisher of quacks. He appears 
to be such constitutionally, and long medical experience has con- 
firmed a habit of mistrusting modern miracles of every sort. In the 
present case, he declares, that his anxious endeavour has been to sift 
the grain from the chaff, and to steer clear of exaggeration as well 
as scepticism ; for that there has been too much of the former abroad, 
and of the latter at home. Accordingly he does not spare his pre- 
decessors who have written about the spas, whatever be his own 
merits ; even his friend Dr. Granville receiving at times a sly hit, 
and his sanguine temperament some degree of caustic ridicule. 


Take both for example, at Wildbad :— 


** T could not,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ divest myself of the pleasing antici- 
pations that Wildbad would realise the effects recorded by my friend Dr. 
Granville, and that I should retreat from this romantic valley at least ten 
years younger than when I entered it. I dispensed with the attendance 
of the bad-meister, locked the door, descended into the bath, and creeping 
to the identical spot where Dr. Granville experienced the ‘ eestatic state of 
a devotee, blended with the repose of an opium-eater,’ [ waited, not without 
some impatience, the advent of this foretaste of paradise. But no such good 
fortune awaited me. I eyed the gas bubbles that rose around me, not in- 
deed ‘ in millions,’ nor even in dozens, but so sparingly that I could have 
easily numbered them, eager though they had been to ‘ quiver through the 
lucid water’ in their ascent to greet my friend and confrére a few years pre- 
viously. With every wish to ‘ty pleased, and with the most minute attention 
to my own sensations, I must confess that I experienced no effects from the 
waters of Wildbad other than I did from baths of similar temperature and 
composition, as those of Schlagenbad, Baden, and Pfeffers. They have the 
same advantage as the Pfeffers in maintaining the same temperature, however 
long we may remain in them, the stream running in and out of the baths. 
Whether this may not sometimes tempt the bad-meisters to save the trouble 
and time of emptying the baths after each bather, I do not profess to know. 
With respect to the bed of warm sand at the bottom, I think it is more 
pleasant to the feelings than to the imagination. It is impossible that it can 
be changed ; and the idea of lying down in a bed which a leper may have 
just left, is not the most pleasant in the world. For myself, I should prefer 
the clear marble, or even the wood, to this substratum of sand. It is but 
justice to state, that there is a rule for all persons to go through the quaran- 
tine of a plain bath before commencing the medicinal. Sucha rule, how- 
ever, Was not imposed upon me, nor, I believe, on the generality of casual 
bathers. I stayed in the bath half an hour, and felt myself exceedingly 
refreshed by it.” 
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We have alluded to the diversity of opinions which exist among 
medical men with regard to the efficacy of spas as remedies, and to 
the number of theories put forward on the question. As usual, 
these take the wildest and most opposite flights among the German 
philosophers, naturalists, and physicians. We are told, however, 
that there are three grand ideas respecting the causes and sources 
of thermal springs,—the electro. chemical, the volcanic, and the vital. 
The following is an account of each :— 


‘‘ Three grand theories respecting the causes and sources of thermal 
springs divide the transcendental philosophers, naturalists, and physicians of 
Germany. These are the electro-chemical, the volcanic, and the vital. 
Wurzer expresses the opinions of the first class thus :—‘ As Nature is per- 
forming her operations in her immense laboratory, she has here a galvanic 
apparatus of immense size. Extensive masses of mountain, perhaps of un- 
fathomable depth, probably form the individual plates of this voltaic column.’ 
This is tolerably bold. While Brande and Faraday are dissolving metals by 
the tiny galvanic apparatus in Albemarle-street, nature is manufacturing 
mineral waters at Wisbaden, Ems, and Carlsbad, on a magnificent scale! 
Lichtenberg, however, surpasses Wurzer in the sublimity of his ideas on this 
subject. ‘ In the distilling operations of nature, the belly of her retort 
sometimes lies in Africa, its neck extending all over Europe, whilst its reci- 
pient is in—Siberia!!’ Bischoff, Struve, Rastner, and others, are more 
moderate in their flights. They ascribe the origin of some thermal springs 
to volcanic operations in the bowels of the earth—of other springs to the 
gradual solution of their component parts in subterranean reservoirs. The 
third class of philosophers have boldly cut the Gordian knot, instead of un- 
tying it, and erected thermal springs and mineral waters generally into ani- 
mated beings which transfuse their vitality into the bodies of the spa-drink- 
ers, and thus cure all diseases! ‘ These and similar observations (says Dr. 
Peez, of Wisbaden) compel us to admit the existence of a peculiar vital 
principle in mineral waters, communicating to the human body either an 
attractive faculty more consonant with the medicinal component parts of the 
water ; or, acting by itself as a healing power upon the diseased organism. 
The italics are those of Dr. Peez, and not mine. German mysticism could 
hardly be expected to go farther. But it has outdone itself, as the following 
extract will show :—‘ The partial effect of the medicinal component parts 
ef mineral waters is pushed back, as it were, retreating under the zgis of a 
general power which directly excites the autocracy of the animated animal 
body, and compels it to act according to the particular quality of the mineral 
spring determined by its component parts.—(104.) Here we have a good 
specimen of German ideality transcendental mystification! My friend, Dr. 
Granville, like every other man of genius, has a hankering after a theory ; 
but he was too shrewd not to see that this monstrous German hypothesis of 
‘ vitality’ would be too large even for the swallow of John Bull. He has 
therefore substituted a much more rational and intelligible reason for the 
effects of thermal spas—namely, theircaloricity, as differing materially from 
that of common water heated to the same degree of temperature. It is very 
easy to conceive that cauldrons that have been kept boiling in the bowels of 
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the earth for thousands of years, will have diffused the caloric more uni- 
formly and minutely through the waters, and dissolved more completely the 
mineral ingredients, than pots and kettles in the laboratory of the chemist. 
This, in all probability, is the solution of the mystery respecting the superior 
efficacy of thermal spas.” 


A variety of new ideas are constantly finding currency in Ger- 
many with regard to medicine, and spas among other subjects. For 
instance, cold water treatment is becoming the rage with some phy- 
sicians, an account of the manner and some of the effects of which 
may interest our readers. As to the peculiar manner of this hydro- 
therapeutic bath, which is now established in many of the principal 
towns, we thus read :— 


** About four or five o’clock in the morning, the patient is wrapped up to 
the chin (while in bed) in a thick woollen shirt. Outside of this is placed 
another covering of down, fur, or any warm and impermeable material. In 
a short time the disengagement of animal heat from the body thus enveloped, 
forms a fervid atmosphere around him, which soon induces a copious perspi- 
ration in the greater number of individuals. It has been observed that, in 
diseased parts, as for instance, in the joints of gouty people, the perspiration 
was longest in breaking out. When the skin is obstinate, friction and other 
means are used to accelerate the cutaneous discharge. When the physi- 
cian judges that the perspiration has been sufficient, the patient is quickly 
disrobed and plunged into a cold bath, which is kept ready at the side of 
his bed. The first shock is very unpleasant ; but that over, the invalid feels 
very comfortable, and when the process is likely to prove favourable, there 
is frequently observed on the surface of the water a kind of viscid scum, the 
supposed morbid matter thrown off from the body. The period of immer- 
sion in the cold bath is carefully watched, for if protracted too long it proves 
hurtful, or even dangerous. Some people will not bear the cold immersion 
above a minute—others are allowed to remain till the approach of a second 
shiver. Where the patient is very delicate or weak, the temperature of the 
bath is raised a little. In other cases, the bath is artificially depressed below 
the natural temperature of the water. On emerging from the bath, the 
patient is quickly dressed, and immediately commences exercise, and drinks 
abundantly of cold water. The limit to this ingurgitation is sense of pain, 
or weight in the stomach. The patient, although rather averse to the cold 
drink at first, soon becomes fond of it, and will swallow fifteen or twenty 
goblets with a keen relish. After the promenade and cold drink is over, a 
nourishing breakfast is taken. All stimulating or exciting beverages are 
entirely prohibited. The appetite generally becomes keen, and the diges- 
tion, even of dyspeptics, strong and effective during this course. Between 
breakfast and dinner is variously employed, according to the strength of the 
patients, or the natureof the disease. Some take riding or pedestrian exer- 
cise—others gymnastics~ and a few have more cold water, as a plunging or 
shower-bath. The dinner is to be light, and soon after mid-day. It is 
generally taken witha keen appetite. During the three or four hours after 
dinner, all exercise of mind or bedy is forbidden, but sleep is not to be in- 
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dulged in. ‘Towards evening some of the stronger patients repeat the same 
process which they underwent in the morning ; but those who are weak, or 
in whom the crisis is approaching, only take cold water to drink in modera- 
tion. After a slight supper the patient retires to sleep, in order that he may 
early resume the routine of the water-cure. The professors of this system 
vary the mode of application most infinitely—especially the external appli- 
cation of the cold water, according to the general or local seat of the com- 
plaint. They act very much on the doctrine of revulsion or derivation. 
Thus, when there are symptoms of fulness or congestion about the head or 
the chest, a half-bath or hip-bath of cold water is employed, disregarding 
the first impression of cold on the lower parts of the body, but looking to the 
reaction which is to take place there, and to the consequent derivation of 
blood from the head and chest. Foot-baths, cold lotions, fomentations, and 
poultices, are variously used, according to the nature or seat of the malady.” 


The Doctor goes on to state, that the transition from a hot bath 
to a cold one, even when covered with perspiration, is not half so 
dangerous as many people imagine, provided that perspiration be 
the result of a hot bath, or by the accumulation of heat generated 
in the body, and not from bodily exercise, especially if fatigued or 
exhausted, when the measure would be attended with danger. It 
is well known, he says, that if we jump out of hot water into cold, 
we resist the shock, and bear the effects of the latter better than if 
we took the plunge without any such preparation. The Russians 
are in the habit of steaming themselves in a vapour-bath, and then 
directly rolling themselves in the snow. And here with some 
advantage may be read our author’s reasoning upon the physical 


phenomena that attend bathing, in the waters of Pfeffers, for 
instance :— 


‘The waters of Pfeffers have neither taste, smell, nor colour. They will 
keep for ten years, without depositing a sediment, or losing their transpa- 
rency. In their chemical composition, they have hitherto shown but few 
ingredients; and those of the simpler saline substances, common to most 
mineral springs. It does not follow, however, that they contain no active 
m:‘erials, because chemistry is not able to detect them. Powerful agents 
may be diffused in waters, and which are incapable of analysis, or destructi- 
ble by the process employed for that purpose. The only sure test is experi- 
ence of their effects on the human body. It is not probable that the Baths 
of Pfeffers would have attracted such multitudes of invalids, annually, from 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; and that for six centuries, if their reme- 
dial agency had been null or imaginary. Their visitors are not of that 
fashionable class, who run to watering places for pleasure rather than for 
health—or, to dispel the vapours of the town by the pure air of the coast or 
the country. Yet, as human nature is essentially the same in all ranks of 
society, I have no doubt that much of the fame acquired by the Baths of 
Pfeffers has been owing to the auxiliary influence of air, locality, change of 
scene, moral impressions, and the peculiar mode of using the waters. Their 
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temperature—100, of Fahr.—certain physical phenomena which they evince 
and the nature of the diseases which they are reported to cure, leave little 
doubt in my mind that their merits, though overrated, like those of all other 
mineral springs, are very considerable.” 


Further :— 


‘*The baths are arched with stone—the window to each is small, admit- 
ting little light, and less air:—and, as the doors are kept shut, except when 
the bathers are entering or retiring, the whole space not occupied by water, 
is full of a dense vapour, as hot as the Thermz themselves. The very walls 
of the baths are warm, and always dripping with moisture. Such are the 
Sudatoria in which the German, Swiss, and Italian invalids lie daily, from two, 
to six, eight, ten hours—and sometimes sixteen! The whole exterior of the 
body is thus soaked, softened-—parboiled ; while the interior is drenched by 
large quantities swallowed by the mouth—the patient, all this while, breath- 
ing the dense vapour that hovers over the bath. The waters of Pfeffers, 
therefore, inhaled and imbibed, exhaled and absorbed, for so many hours 
daily, must permeate every vessel, penetrate every gland, and percolate 
through every pore of the body. So singular a process of human macera- 
tion in one of Nature’s cauldrons, conducted with German patience and Ger-. 
man enthusiasm, must, I think, relax many a rigid muscle—unbend many 
a contracted joint—soothe many an aching nerve—clear many an unsightly 
surface—resolve many an indurated gland—open many an obstructed pas- 
sage—and restore many a suspended function. The fervid and detergent 
streams of the Pfeffers, in fact, are actually turned, daily and hourly, through 
the Augean stable of the human constitution, and made to rout out a host 
of maladies indomitable by the prescriptions of the most sage physicians. 
The fable of Medea’s revival of youthfu) vigour in wasted limbs is very 
nearly realized in the mountains of the Grisons, and in the savage ravine of 
the Tamina. Lepers are here purified—the lame commit their crutches to 
the flames—the tumid throat and scrofulous neck are reduced to symme- 
trical dimensions—and sleep revisits the victim of rheumatic pains and neu- 
ralgic tortures.” 


Stull, it is not very clear from these passages what are the 
Doctor’s precise opinions with regard to the efficacy and the mode 
of operation in the way of cure. We read him with more satisfac- 
{ion when he enters upon cautionary remarks, and speaks of the 
dangers of bathing and drinking waters—mineral waters (thermal) 
in general, a subject little touched upon by writers at the spas them- 
selves. ‘he English, on account of their constitutional as well as 
acquired character, confirmed by habits and circumstances, ought 
particularly to attend to the following statement :— 


‘‘ T cannot too often or too strongly warn every one against warm baths, 
who has the slightest degree of local chronic inflammation going on in any of 
the organs of the body, as evinced by white tongue, dryness of the skin, ac- 
celerated pulse, evening thirst, or scanty action of the kidneys. The exciting 
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mineral waters, taken internally or externally, will be almost certain to raise 
the chronic into a sub-acute, or even acute inflammation, with a correspond- 
ing grade of constitutional irritation. Of this I have seen many instances, 
both at home and abroad. The existence of such conditions should be care- 
fully ascertained before the spa is introduced; and proper means taken to 
remove all traces of inflammation. But even where there is no proof of any 
inflammatory action, the state of plethora or general fulness of the vessels 
renders warm bathing hazardous. In all, or almost all organic diseases of 
internal parts, especially of the heart, brain or lungs, the warm bath is to be 
eschewed. The tide of the circulation carried to the surface by the hot 
bath, must have a subsequent recoil, and then the weakened organ may 
suffer. Besides, the warm, and still more, the hot bath, excites the heart 
and great vessels into increased activity for the time, and the blood is carried 
with greater force towards the brain, endangering congestion there. But 
what are the admonitions, symptoms, or phenomena by which the patient 
may judge when danger is approaching? The spa doctor is not always at 
hand in these emergencies. He is often too much employed at such times. 
When giddiness, sleepiness, chillness, confusion of thought, weariness, head- 
ache, pains in the limbs, unusual sounds in the ears, sparks before the eyes, 
loss of appetite, oppression after food, peevishness, thirst, languor, depres- 
sion of spirits, inability to sleep at the usual hour, malaise, or in fact, any 
uncomfortable feeling, not previously felt, occurs soon after drinking the 
waters, and especially after bathing; and if these, or any of these occur 
after the second or third day, let the waters be suspended till advice is 
taken. Iam well aware that the spa doctors will say, ‘ all these are cri- 
tical, or even favourable symptoms, demonstrating the efficiency of the 
spring.’ All Isay is—Beware ! you are standing on a precipice.” 


Dr. Johnson talks of a‘‘ bath fever,” which, when it occurs to the 
English invalid, who has little confidence in a foreign practitioner, 
may produce great alarm and even danger. 

Much has been said and written about cold, hot, and vapour 
baths ; but there is stil] another sort that is coming into vogue 
among the Germans, which our author seems to regard with a pre- 
ference. The substance however is not literally mud, but the peat or 
bog of Frauzensbad, which consists of peculiar materials, viz. ‘* the 
fibres of plants not decomposed, and whose organization is recog- 
nizable,—matters soluble in water, such as vegetable substances 
rich in carbon, and of a yellow colour,—sulphate of lime, sulphate 
of magnesia, sulphate of iron, alum, bituminious extractive matter, 
oxide of iron, fine sand.”” Therefore the boggy substance in ques- 
tion contains a variety of materials which are known to exercise a 
considerable physiological action no the body; and to operate medi- 
cinally on the constitution. We copy out the account of the man- 
ner in which the mud-baths are prepared, and what are the effects 
upon those who use them :— 


‘** The peat-bog is carried to the neighbourhood of the baths, and there 
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allowed to dry to some extent. It is then sifted and separated from the 
woody fibres and coarser materials, when it is mixed with the mineral water 
of the Louisenquelle into the consistence of a very soft poultice. In this 
state it is heated by steam to a temperature varying from 80 degrees to 100 
degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is ready for the bather, being worked up by 
wooden instruments and the hands into a complete black amalgam. I took 
the mud-bath here, at Marienbad, and Carlsbad, and do not regret the ex- 
periments. I confess that at first I felt some repugnance, not fear, in 
plunging into the black peat poultice: but when up to the chin, (tempera- 
ture 97 degrees,) I felt more comfortable than I had ever done, even in the 
baths of Schlangenbad, Wildbad, or Pfeffers. The material is so dense, that 
you are some time in sinking to the bottom of the bath; and I could not 
help fancying myself in Mahomet’s tomb, suspended between heaven and 
earth, but possessing consciousness which I fear the prophet did not enjoy. 
There was one drawback on the mud-bath or peat-poultice : we cannot roll 
about like a porpoise or whale, as in the water-bath, without considerable 
effort, so dense is the medium in which we lie ; but I found I could use fric- 
tion to all parts of the body with great ease, in consequence of the unctuous 
and lubricating quality of the bath. After twenty minutes’ immersion, I 
felt an excitement of the surface, quite different from that of the common 
mineral warm baths—even of those of Wisbaden, Rissengen, or Schwalbach 
——attended, as I fancied, by elevation of spirits. * - . a ° 

** Both on this and on subsequent occasions at Marienbad, Carlsbad, and 
Teplitz, I experienced a degree of exhilaration, strength, and elasticity from 
the mud-bath, which I had never done from any other. The iron in these 
baths, instead of corrugating the skin, as I expected, imparts to it a glossy 
or satiny feel and softness quite peculiar, and much more in degree than the 
waters of Schlangenbad. 

** The bog-earth is well picked, and in some places sifted, so as to remove 
all the fibrous and woody parts, leaving the fat unctuous substance to be 
mixed with the mineral water of the place. In general these baths produce 
a pricking sensation, and sometimes an eruption on the skin; an effect 
which I did not experience. They are therefore much used in old and ob- 
stinate cutaneous complaints, as well as in glandular swellings, sequences of 
gout, rheumatism, &c. They are very exciting to the nervous system, and 
should not be used where there are any local inflammations, or much gene- 
ral excitability of the constitution. They do not lose their heat so rapidly 
as the water-baths, and consequently they maintain the volatile and pene- 
trating principles longer than the latter. They are much employed in 
paralysis, chronic ulcers, and cutaneous affections. 

‘* Here and at other spas where mud-baths are employed, I met with 
several veteran warriors, whose aching wounds reminded them too often of 
battle-fields and bloody campaigns. They almost all agreed in attributing 
more efficacy to these than to the common baths; and 1 think, from what 
I have seen, heard, and felt, that there is much truth in these statements. 
The Sclammbads have one advantage over the others, which is more prized 
on the Continent than in England—the facilities which they afford the 
bathers, both male and female, of receiving morning visits from their friends 
while in the mud, and that without any violation of delicacy, propriety, or 
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decorum ; for their persons are more completely veiled than in any dress, 
even of the most dense any sable furs of Russia. An English lady of rank 
at Teplitz was visited by her physician and friends while immersed to her 
chin in peat-bog. They read to her, and conversed with her till the signal 
was given for exchanging the black varnish for the limpid and purifying 
wave, when they retired.” 


But another kind of bath has come into use, viz. gas-baths, the 
ground which furnishes the earth for the mud-baths exhaling a gas ; 
and to have a reservoir of this, it is only necessary to build a house 
and prevent the carbonic acid from being dispersed in the air: it is 
then collected, and baths are constructed for its ready applica- 
tion :-— 


**The gas is conveyed into the bath through a cock at the bottom, and 
the patient, being either dressed or undressed, sits down on a little stool, 
while a wooden lid or cover, with a hole that fits tolerably close to the neck, 
is placed over the body, the head being in the open air. They have small 
tubes through which they can apply the gas to the eyes, ears, or any part of 
the body, in astream, the velocity of which can be augmented or diminished 
at pleasure. They can also diminish the intensity of the gas by applying a 
piece of muslin or taffeta over the pipe, or over the eyes or ears that are 
subjected to the stream. I did not try the gas-baths here; but at Marien- 
bad I used them generally and locally, accompanied by my kind friend Dr. 
Herzig of that place. Standing in the bath, the cock was turned without my 
being aware of it; and in a few seconds I felt a sense of heat ascending 
quickly along my legs towards the body. Without thinking of the gas, I 
stooped and put my head down towards the aperture of the tube, by which I 
inhaled as much of the carbonic acid as caused a sudden faintness. Dr. 
Herzig and the bath-man quickly extricated me from my perilous situation ; 
and I went on with the bath, while my head was in the open air. I found 
that the following representation of the sensible and physiological effects of 
the bath, as given by Baron Aimee, is sufficiently correct ; 1. The gas ex- 
cites and even irritates the skin, producing a pricking, and soon afterwards a 
strong itching on the surface, accompanied by heat, and ultimately perspira- 
tion. 2. The gas stimulates the nerves of all parts to which it is applied. 
I had a stream directed on my eyes which caused a most profuse flow of 
tears, with strong sense of heat. When it was applied to my ears, a sense 
of heat, and a considerable noise were the effects produced. 3. It is asserted 
by physicians of the Continent that this gas is extremely useful when applied 
to old, ill-conditioned, and irritable ulcers, as soothing and promotive of 
healthy discharge, and ultimately of cicatrization. 4, Although the breath- 
ing of this gas is as mortal as that of the Grotto del Cane, yet if diluted with 
plenty of atmospheric air, it is thought that it might prove serviceable in 
some states or stages of phthisis, asthma, &c. 5. The action of this gas on 
the eyes and ears I have already mentioned. Its remedial agency is much 
extolled in certain disorders or diseases of those organs, attended with atony 
or morbid irritability of their nerves and structures. 6. These baths are 
chiefly employed in cases of paralysis attended with stiffness, feebleness, or 
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spasmodic movements. 7. In chronic, inveterate affections of a gouty o¥ 
rheumatic nature, chronic sores, glandular swellings, and various cutaneous 
complaints, the gas-baths are applied, and, as is affirmed, with success. 8. 


In uterine affections, irregularities, &c., attended with torpor, debility, ard 
irritability.” 


The Doctor is disposed to think that gas-baths are active agents, 
and that they may be made useful when carefully applied. 

So much for the Spas directly. With regard to the society at 
such places we find many particulars in these pages, and especially 
has our author’s account of the characteristics of the Germans 
amused us, everything being done by them with the greatest deco- 
rum, quietude, and activity. 

We shall give one proof, before closing, of the ability and the 
stores of the Doctor, and to show that he never can be at a loss for 
matter to fill up a page, whether the place he visits be barren or 
fertile asa theme. ‘Take him while steaming it near to Ilushing, 
where, he says,— 


“Memory, that mysterious power, quickly reproduced the drama on 
which the curtain had fallen for more than thirty years. The hundred pen- 
dants floating in the air—the masses of troops, where polished arms gleamed 
in the sun—the frowning and hostile ramparts, batteries on each side of the 
pass covered with thousands of soldiers and citizens—the daring rush of 
three men-of-war (in one of which, the Valiant, of seventy-four guns, I then 
was) into the Scheldt, while shells were bursting over us and the heavy shot 
whistling through our rigging—the debarkation of the British troops-—the 
bombarding and battering of Flushing—the conflagration of the town—the 
sorties of the garrison, repulsed, scattered, and driven back by British bayo- 
nets, as quickly and certainly as the ocean’s surge is shivered into foam by 
the perpendicular rocks—the devastation on the ramparts by the showers of 
shot and shells for ever thundering against them—the awful preparation for 
storm—the capitulation of the garrison—all these and many other scenes 
rose on the intellectual mirror, and flitted round the mental diorama, as 
fresh as when they were first spread before the national eye. Then came 


the still darker side of.the drama, on which memory even yet shudders to 
dwell.” 


Thus the Walcheren Expedition contributes to the Pilgrim’s 
pages, thirty years after its occurrence. 

Dr. Johnson has a theory about the legends of the Rhine, intro- 
ducing some of them, viz. that each of them has been intended to 
convey a moral, and this moral he endeavours to append ; but the 
effort is not the most successful, or, at least, never to us very inter- 
esting. We conclude with a “ curiosity of literature :”°— 


“A curious, not to say ludicrous, attempt has lately been made by an 
American author to transplant the poetry of Gocthe and Schiller into Eng- 
lish by literal translation, the said author maintaining that poetry will be 
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poctry still; and that the more close and servile the traduction, the better 
will the spirit of the orignal poetry be preserved! The following rather 
favourable specimen of this attempt to clothe German ideas in English 
words, is quite a ‘ curiosity of literature,’ and worth preserving :— 


*To a Naturalist. 


** What Nature hides within’— 
O thou Philistine! 
‘No finite mind can know.’ 
My friend, of this thing 
We think thou needst not 
So oft remind us: 
We fancy: Spot for spot 
Within we find us. 
* Happy who her doth win 
The outmost shell to shew!’ 
Now that these sixty years I’ve heard repeated, 
And, oft as heard, with silent curses greeted. 
I whisper o’er and o’er this truth eternal :— 
Freely doth nature all things tell ;_ 
Nature hath neither shell 
Nor kernel ; 
Whole every where, at each point thou canst learn all. 
Only examine thine own heart, 
Whether thou shell or kernel art.” 





Art. III. 
1. Society in India. By an Indian Officer. 2 vols. London: Colburn 


1841. , 
9, The History of India. By the Hon. Mountstuart ELPHINSTONE: 


Vols. I. and II. London: Murray. 1841. 
So long as fortunes were rapidly to be accumulated in India by 
individual adventurers from Europe, comparatively little attention 
was paid to anything but money-making and to the objects which 
most obviously presented themselves for that end. In the earlier 

eriods, too, of British dominion in the East, every one contem- 

lated returning to his native country, and with all poner haste ; 
and therefore not only was each person eager to make the most of 
his time when abroad, but to regard the land of his temporary 
sojourn as one almost entirely removed from his sympathies. Then 
again, there were for many years so much uncertainty relative to 
the permanence and the future nature of our position in India, that 
people were induced to look chiefly to the passing moment and to 
what was immediately before them. In this way that vast country 
was seldom made the subject of minute and pains-taking research ; 
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and even at this day its natural capabilities and productive resources, 
as regards merely the soil,—the vegetable, mineral, and animal 
characteristics,—are only beginning to receive anything like a rightly 
directed curiosity and enlarged economical speculation. 

While such has been the case with regard to the physical nature 
and culture of India, there has been an inadequate degree of atten- 
tion directed to the social and moral character of the natives; so 
that not only has the neglect of their improvement and chief inter- 
ests been much overlooked, but their character has been very gene- 
rally mistaken,—the peculiar genius and habits of the people, and 
even the enervating temperature of the climate, serving to repress 
investigation as well as to guide to erroneous conclusions. 

Jt is unnecessary to state to those who regularly peruse our jour- 
nal that almost every new month, during recent years, has furnished 
evidence that the neglect and the want of concern now alluded to 
have been decreasing, on the part not merely of British residents in 
India, but of the British eo at home; the simple fact, that their 
daily wants and temporal affairs are becoming more obviously inter- 
ested in the development and the welfare of all that is Indian, excit- 
ing and ever enlarging inquiry and speculation. Consequent upon 
and agreeable to all this anxiety is the cordiality or eagerness with 
which many readers receive any new book that professes to convey 
information concerning our Eastern empire ; although we have still 
to lament that not only the million, but that thousands of well- 
informed persons appear to regard India with a comparatively slight 
sympathy, or as altogether removed from their influence. 

We have said, that not a few — with eagernesss any new 
work that sheds light upon our Kastern empire. And this is the 
case, although the book may be but a fiction, provided it be written 
by a person who has had opportunities of picturing from the life, or 
from reality, that which he professes to represent. Accordingly, 
‘Society in India,” by an Indian Officer, will be, as it deserves, 
perused with ase and profit, although in its structure it be a 
fiction, in so far as the story goes, and coloured accordingly. But 
then this colouring is manifestly drawn from real sources, and by 
an observing eye of one who has enjoyed many opportunities of 
studying that which he sketches,—of one too who can skilfully 
handle the pencil. Accordingly, we have many graphic and truth- 
ful pictures of scenery, of character, and of society. The author 
has succeeded in his endeavour to work all these things into, or to 
hang them upon, an interesting tale. In this way native and Anglo- 
Indian life appears vividly in his pages, if with overlaid colours in 
the details, yet without caricature, and with distinct but harmo- 
nious effect. We shall quote one passage which conveys to us very 
clear ideas of some domestic matters as well as of female habits, in 
a sphere where luxury and indulgence can be reached :— 
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** He now pushed aside a painted curtain that hung before the principal 
door in the corridor, and entered a small but neat square room, stuccoed 
with fine marble plaster. It was occupied by a large low cot or charpaee : 
the legs were scarcely nine inches in length, but} were raised above the 
ground by massy cylindrical blocks of wood on which they rested in brass 
cups, filled with water, to prevent the ascent of noisome or venomous insects 
from the floor; the head-rail, feet, and supporters were neatly carved, 
gilded, and painted, after the most approved fashion of Barelly ; upon it was 
spread a snowy sheet, confined at the four corners by silken crimson cords 
with long ends, and tassels of gold and silver tinsel, and in the middle were 
arranged four or five of the large pillows to which the natives of Hindoosthan 
assign each distinctive office and appellation. There was the sirhana, broad 
pillow, for the head ; the pyrana, a round bolster, to sustain the knees and 
feet; the gao tukiya, to support the back and shoulders in a sitting posture ; 
the gul tukiya for neck and throat, and tukeenas innumerable; smaller 
cushions of various degrees of softness and size, luxurious appliances for a 
hot or restless night, The occupant of the couch was worthy of the elabo- 
rate comforts it proffered. She was a slim fair girl, with a peachy hue upon 
her rich olive cheek, and apparently about sixteen. She wore a pair of loosely 
flowing trousers of crimson and gold brocade, her vest was of white muslin 
bordered with a deep sunjaf of azure satin, and flowing from the bosom half 
way nearly to the knee; her hair was dressed in twenty or more plaits, and 
in each her attendant was weaving a single white jasmine; garlands of 
which flower were lying profusely around, being, although somewhat over- 
powering to European nerves, an universal favourite with the girls of Hin- 
doosthan. Her forehead, nose, neck, and arms were decked with a profusion 
of massy gold ornaments of fanciful workmanship, and around her ankles 
and on the toes of her bare little feet were chains and rings of silver, her 
superstition not allowing her to desecrate the more precious metal to adorn 
such ignoble members. The artificial black fringe to the eye, the pink 
tinge tothe fingers and feet, were not omitted; and though no ‘gems 
flashed on her little hand,’ yet the arsee, with its little circular mirror, was 
not wanting on her thumb, in which to gratify her vanity by admiring, or 
her taste in arranging her various charms of dress and person. At the foot 
of the bed lay her embroidered slippers with high red heels and curved 
points, and in a recess in the wall stood a small but exquisite silver kullian, 
exhaling the essence of conserve of roses, apples, and pomegranates, com- 
bined with the rarest tobacco of Persia. Near this young person lay an 
ample veil of rose coloured gauze, deeply fringed with broad silver tissue, 
the produce of a Benares’ loom, and on a smaller charpaee, similar to her | 
own, there slept, under a light frame lined with mosquito gauze, an infant 
babe of five weeks, carefully fanned by its attendant nurse.” 


Our readers may wish to have a slight hint of the fortunes, or 
rather misfortunes, of this Eastern beauty. Mr. Tanfylde had won 
her affections, and a guilty intercourse was the concomitant. But 
Helen, a “ griff,” arrives, and is a prize, independent of her Euro- 
pean birth, which he wins. His connexion with the fair Indian is 
therefore broken off; and the reader must figure to himself the 
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scene that occurs at the interview when his resolution to desert her 
is communicated. Her marriage with an inferior person at a remote 
station is procured, which turns out distressingly, the man being 
convicted of murder. Helen has the power of intercession ; the 
distracted Indian girl hurries to her: we must not tell more; only 
that the tale is contrived with sufficient skill to afford numerous 
=. which to hang characteristic “‘ Sketches of Society in 
ndia. 

If these sketches be worth perusal on account of the light which 
they throw upon scenes, modes, and characters, with which it con- 
cerns every British subject to be acquainted, how much more 
deserving of deep and patient study must be the elaborate, compre- 
hensive, learned, and philosophically able work, which stands second 
on our paper! And the modesty as well as the candour and calm- 
ness of the author are not less evident than are the proofs of his 
ability and diligence. 

Mr. Elphinstone appears to have anticipated that his History 
would be deemed superfluous after the elaborate work of Mill, and 
certain late compilations from accessible sources in Europe; and 
lays claim only to the merit of viewing the great subject from a 
new point, and as guided by the “impressions” he has received in 
India. Now, while a long residence in that country, unusual oppor- 
tunities for observation even for a resident, extended and protracted 
research and study, have all been directed to the completion of this 
sterling history, the author’s capacity to seize characteristic points, 
his habits of seeking dispassionately and without prejudice to pene- 
trate national forms and to weigh the whole social system, and his 
considerate philosophy, have rendered these impressions as valu- 
able and trust-worthy as they are strikingly fresh, The reader 
feels that he obtains in these pages a sight of a whole liberally con- 
strued. One of the principal advantages which the author has 
enjoyed over Mill lies in this,—that he has largely examined for 
himself the native materials and other oriental authorities. 

The present two volumes of Mr. Elphinstone’s work (in another 
publication the history of European possessions and transactions in 
India, especially, of course, the British, will appear) give us first 
of all a condensed but lucid sketch of the natural features of India. 
Next we have a view of its institutional, social, and literary charac- 
teristics. Next, again, the ancient history of the Hindoos occu- 
pies the author, together with a rapid glance at the period distin- 
guished by Alexander the Great’s invasion. And lastly, we have 
the Mahometan conquests, with the other revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes of sovereignty, down to Nadir Shah’s triumphs over the Great 
Mogul, in 1739. 

The first two branches of this division furnish the best scope for a 
record of the author’s “impressions ;” the other pair for the results 
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of his reading and learning,—great labour and no small degree of 
art being required to give unity and life to periods, concerning 
which either little that is certain is known,—or, where from the 
multiplicity of changes and the general similarity of their character, 
selection and proportionate treatment is indispensable, in order to 
engage the reader ; to all which Mr. Elphinstone is quite equal in 
so far as pains and judgment are coneerned, although he may want 
the poetic power of conferring a glowing aspect upon ordinary 
events. It is probable that he has so watchfully guarded himself 
against. the exaggerations and figurative language of his Oriental 
authorities, as in part to subdue the animation which he could have 
imparted even to repetitions of revolution and convulsion. 

Our first extracts shall consist of a few general notices of existing 
things, and concerning which the author has drawn chiefly from his 
personal observation and experience. Thus, he speaks of Caste as 
a doctrine and as it obtains in practice :— 


‘The loss of caste is faintly described by saying that it is civil death. A 
man not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give evidence, but he is 
excluded from all the intercourse of private life, as well as from the privileges 
of a citizen. He must not be admitted into his father’s house; his nearest 
relations must not communicate with him; and he is deprived of all the 
consolations of religion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that which is 
to follow. Unless, however, caste be lost for an enormous offence, or for 
long-continued breach of rules, it can always be regained by expiation; and 
the means of recovering it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it 
are now scarcely observable. It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not 
unfrequent in our courts for unjust exclusion from caste; but in a long 
residence in India, I do not remember ever to have met with or heard of an 
individual placed in the circumstances which | have described.” 


In another part of the work, where the author is collecting evi- 
dence to show the antiquity of the Hindoo religion, philosophy, and 
literature, he instances the long course of gradual declension that 
has occurred in the system of caste, which, as instituted by Mena, 
consisted of four classes, viz. the sacerdotal, the military, the indus- 
trious, and the servile. Now, however, the two lowest are replaced 
by a great number, who neither eat together, nor intermarry, nor 
partake in common rites. In one neighbourhood where, he says, 
they are probably not particularly numerous, “there are about 
150 different castes.” 

The following passage conveys a graphic picture of the expert- 
ness and agility of Indian horsemen, as well as of the horses :— 


“‘The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are all 
active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular are celebrated 
for their management of the horse and lance. They all ride very short, and 
use tight martingales and light but very sharp bits. Their horses are always 
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well on their haunches, and are taught to turn suddenly, when at speed, in 
the least possible room. ‘They are also taught to make sudden bounds for- 
ward ; by which they bring their rider on his adversary’s bridle-arm before 
he has time to counteract the manceuvre. The skirmishers of two Indian 
armies mix and contend with their spears in a way that looks very like play 
to a European. They wheel round and round each other, and make feigned 
pushes, apparently without any intention of coming in contact, though 
always nearly within reach. They are, in fact, straining every nerve to 
carry their point; but each is thrown out by the dexterons evolutions of his 
antagonist, until at length, one being struck through and knocked off his 
horse, first convinces the spectator that both parties were in earnest.” 


Of Hindoo battles, and especially the charge of cavalry, we are 
told,— 


‘The most important part of the Hindoo battles is now a cannonade. In 
this they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy loss to us in all our bat- 
tles with them: but the most characteristic mode of fighting (besides skir- 
mishing, which is a favourite sort of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, 
which soon brings the battle to a crisis. Nothing can be more magnificent 
than this sort of charge. Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen 
has something in it more than usually impressive; and, when they move on 
at speed, the thunder of the ground, the clashing of their arms, the bran- 
dishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rushing through 
the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless multitude, produce 
sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot surpass. 

‘‘ Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once; and the man- 
ner in which they perform this manceuvre has sometimes called forth the 
admiration of European antagonists, and is certainly surprising in an undis- 
ciplined body. The whole appear to be coming on at full speed towards 
their adversary’s front, when, suddenly those selected for the duty at once 
wheel inwards, bring their spears by one motion to the side nearest the 
enemy, and are in upon his flanks before their attention is suspected. These 
charges though grand are ineffectual against regular troops, unless they 
catch them in a moment of confusion, or when they have been thinned by 
the fire of cannon.” 


Mr. Elphinstone appears to us to have grasped the Indian cha- 
racter fully, and to have fairly described it; that is, with due allow- 
ance for all circumstances, so as to give a tolerating interpretation to 
many things, which strangers would pronounce to be deliberately 
gross vices. His inferences, just as do his principles and grounds 
of construction, differ widely trom those of Mill. His representa- 
tions upon the whole ave favourable to the people. Take a speci- 
men :— 


‘** The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; but it does 
not appear that those who make the charge have done much to inspire such 
asentiment. When masters are really kind and considerate, they find as 
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warm a return from Indian servants as any in the world; and there are few 
who have tried them in sickness, or in ditficulties and dangers, who do not 
bear witness to their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their 
own chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than gratitude, 
unless where caste supplies the place of clannish feeling. The fidelity of 
our Sepoys to their foreign masters has been shown in instances which it 
would be difficult to match even among national troops in any other country. 
Nor is this confined to the lower orders: it is common to see persons who 
have been patronized by men in power not only continue their attachment 
to them when in disgrace, but even to their families when they have left 
them ina helpless condition. <A perfectly authentic instance might be men- 
tioned of an English gentleman in a high station in Bengal, who was dis- 
missed, and afterwards reduced to great temporary difficulties in his own 
country: a native of rank to whom he had been kind snpplied him, when in 
those circumstances, with upwards of 10,000/.; of which he would not 
accept repayment, and for which he could expeet no possible return. This 
generous friend was a Maratta Bramin, a race of all others who have least 
sympathy with people of other castes.” 


We have intimated that two of the sections of these volumes con- 
sist of sketches of Oriental things and scenes as witnessed and per- 
sonally examined by the author. The other two are historiodl in 
their nature, evincing much antiquarian research, familiarity with 
Oriental literature and science, and also disqusitional power, always 
of a sedate character. Mr. Elphinstone is very far from being an 
airy theorist: on the other hand, it is with facts and legitimate 
deductions that he concerns himself; and as these deductions are 
closely persued, although anxiously guarded and checked, the reader 
is made sensible of their soundness as well as importance, even 
when there are but few or apparently slender facts to go by.. This 
will be particularly felt when the claims for antiquity set up by the 
Hindoos are weighed, and also with regard to periods in the ear! 
governments. of that people, concerning which nothing certain is 
directly known, at least before the invasion of Alexander, which 
took place about four centuries anterior to the birth of Christ. 
Still, there are means and landmarks by which it can be rendered 
satisfactorily clear that the Vedas must have been composed long 
before the Hindoos had any intercourse with the Greeks, or could 
have borrowed from them either philosophy or language, as has 
been alleged by various learned persons. We quote one passage on 
this subject. Says Mr. Elphinstone,— 


‘“‘In every Véda there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of 
which is to explain the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing 
the proper periods for the performance of religious duties. There can be 
little doubt the last editor of those treatises would avail himself of the ob- 
servations which were most relied on when he wrote, and would explain them 
by means of the computation of time most intelligible to his readers. Now 
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the measure of time employed in these treatises is itself a proof of their 
antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward divi- 
sions, intercalations, and other corrections, which show it to contain the 
rudiments of the calendar which now, after successive corrections, is received 
by the Hindus throughout India; but the decisive argument is, that the 
place assigned to the solstitial points in the treatises (which is given in detail 
by Mr. Colebrook) is that in which those points were situated in the four- 
teenth century before Christ. Mr. Colebrooke’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage has never, I believe, been called in question; and it would be difficult 
to find any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text itself. The 
ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention of a Hindd forger, and 
there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth. century 
before Christ, a work which all Hindus assign to the thirty-first century of 
the same era. In an essay previously written, Mr. Colebrooke had showa 
from another passage in the Védas, that the correspondence of seasons with 
months, as there stated, indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to 
that which has just been mentioned ; and, on that ground, he had fixed the 


compilation of the Védas at the same period, which he afterwards ascertained 
by some more direct proof.” 


Oriental scholars, and the curious in recondite antiquities, will 
find things in these volumes deeply to interest them on this and 
connected subjects ; such, for instance, as regard the Institutes of 
Menu. But we hasten to a close, inserting two passages that can, 
in the isolated way in which our extracts must appear, be sufli- 
ciently understood. The first exhibits Mr. Elphinstone’s critical 
discernment relative to the peculiar features of Hindoo poetry and 


imagery as contrasted with the Persian. He thus illustrates the 
difference :— 


* In a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds smile, the rose 
spreads forth all her charms to the intoxicated nightingale; the breeze 
brings the recollections of youth, and the spring invites the youths and 
damsels to his bridal pavilion. But the lover is without enjoyment in this 
festival of nature. The passing rill recalls the flight of time—the nightin- 
gale seems to lament the inconsistency of the rose, and to remember that 
the wintry blast will soon scatter her now blooming leaves. He calls on the. 
heavens to join their tears to his, and on the wind to bear his sighs to his 
obdurate fair. A Hind& poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its branches with the 
pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe tree extends its ancient arms 
among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, some creeper twines round 
the jumbu, and flings out its floating tendrils from the topmost bough. 
The asoca hangs down the long clusters of its glowing flowers, the madhavi 
exhibits its snow-white petals, and other trees pour showers of blossoms from 
their loaded branches. The air is filled with fragrance, and is still, but for 
the hum of bees and the rippling of the passing rill. The note of the coil is 
from time to time heard at a distance, or the low murmur of the turtle-dove 
on some neighbouring tree. The lover wanders forth into such a scene, 
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and indulges his melancholy in this congenial seclusion. He is soothed by 
the south wind, and softened by the languid odour of the mangoe blossoms, 
till he sinks down overpowered in an arbour of jessamine, and abandons 
himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. The figures employed by the 
two nations partake of this contrast: those of the Persians are conventional 
hints, which would scarcely convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to 
them. A beautiful woman’s form is a cypress; her locks are musk (in 
blackness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus ; and the dimple in her chin a well ; 
but the Sanscrit similes, in which they deal more than in metaphors, are in 
general new and appropriate, and aresuflicient, without previous knowledge, 
to place the points of resemblance in a vivid light.” 


According to this illustration the Indian poets, who sing in 
Sanscrit, are the less artificial and the more picturesque. Our next 


and last specimen lets Mr. Elphinstone be seen in his staid histori- 
cal narrative :— 


‘“‘The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, when both kings 
took up their residence in the royal palace. Nadir distributed a portion of 
his troops throughout the town ; he ordered strict discipline to be observed, 
and placed safeguards in different places for the protection of the inhabitants. 

‘** These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians, who 
looked on the ferocity of these strangers with terror, and on their intrusion 
with disgust. On the second day after the occupation of the city, a report 
was spread that Nadir Shah was dead; on which the hatred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint. They fell on all the Persians within their 
reach; and from the manner in which those troops were scattered through- 
out the city, a considerable number fell sacrifices to the popular fury. The 
Indian nobles made no effort to protect the Persians; some even gave those 
up to be murdered who had been furnished for the protection of their 
palaces. 

*‘ Nadir Shah at first applied his whole attention to suppressing the 
tumult ; and though provoked to find that it continued during the whole 
night, and seemed rather to increase than diminish, he mounted his horse 
at daybreak, in the hope that his presence would restore quiet. The first 
objects that met his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his country- 
men ; and he was soon assailed with stones, arrows and fire-arms, from the 
houses. At last one of his chiefs was killed at his side, by a shot aimed at 
himself: when he gave way to his passion, and ordered a general massacre 
of the Indians. The slaughter raged from sunrise till the day was far ad- 
vanced, and was attended with all the horrors that could be inspired by 
rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. ‘The city was set on fire in several 
places, and was soon involved in one scene of destruction, blood, and terror. 

** At length Nadir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be prevailed 
on by the intercession of the Emperor or his prime minister, and gave an 
order to stop the massacre; and, to the infinite credit of his discipline, it 
was immediately obeyed. 

But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with this tragedy, 
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Nadir’s sole object in invading India was to enrich himself by its plunder, 
and he began to discuss the contributions from the moment of his victory. 
His first adviser was Sadat Khan: that nobleman died soon after reaching 
Delhi, when the work of exaction was committed to Sirbuland Rhan and a 
Persian named Tahmasp Rhan: and their proceedings, which were suffi- 
ciently rigorous of themselves, were urged on by the violence and impatience 
of Nadir. 

“* They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, includ-. 
ing the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized on the whole 
effects of some great nobles, and compelled the rest to sacrifice the largest 
part of their property as a ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the 
inferior officers and on the common inhabitants: guards were stationed to 
prevent people leaving the city, and every man was constrained to disclose 
the amount of his fortune, and to pay accordingly. Every species of cruelty 
was employed to extort these contributions.. Even men of consequence were 
beaten to draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died of 
the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves to avoid the dis- 
grace and torture. ‘ Sleep and rest forsook the city. In every chamber 


and house was heard the cry of affliction. It was before-a general massacre, 
but now the murder of individuals.’ 


** Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces: until: 


Nadir was at length convinced that he had exhausted all the sources from 
which wealth was to be obtained, and prepared himself to return to his own 


dominions. He made a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all the 
country west of the Indus was ceded to him. He married his son toa 
princess of the house of Teimur; and at last he seated Mohammed: on the: 


throne, invested him with his own hand, with the ornaments of the diadem, 
and enjoined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on: pain of his 
future indignation and vengeance. 

** At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty-eight days, 
carrying with him a treasure in money, amounting, by the lowest computa- 
tion, to eight or nine millions sterling, besides several millions in gold and 
silver plate, valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description: and 
this does not include the jewels, which were inestimable. He also carried 
off many elephants, horses and camels, and led away the most skilful work- 
men and artisans, to the number of some hundreds.” 


In the portion of the work that has not yet been published, we 
shall look for original matter and views even a the rise 


and growth of British sway in India, as depicted by native historians 
and acute Hindoo writers. 
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Art. IV. 
1. The French Stage and the French People, as illustrated in the Memoir 
of M. Fleury. Edited by THeopore Hook, Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. 
2. France since 1830. By Tuomas Raikes, Esq. 2 vols. Boone. 


WE should have liked the first volumes better had the Editor ex- 
ercised a little more pains to satisfy us how much of them was 
manufactured and fabricated for the Parisian market, and had he 
also pruned them of certain Gallic ingredients unsuited to our 


grave and decorous nation, instead of merely interjecting a Fie to 


attract the light-headed amongst us. As the work stands, how- 
ever, there is a good deal of pure amusement to be derived from it, 
and sometimes impressive lessons, even when the gossip and the 
anecdotes are in themselves as frivolous as the egotism and adven- 
tures of a coxcomb player, and are on their own account deserving 
to have been long ago forgotten. Our meaning will be understood 
when it is mentioned, that M. Fleury flourished in his particular 
professional sphere immediately before and during the French 
Revolution at the close of the last century, and that owing to his 
talents as an actor and other fortuitous circumstances he came in 
contact with the fashionable circles of the period, and many of the 
courtiers,—nay, frequently with royalty itself. Accordingly, we 
discover in these pages not a few significant omens of the times, 
which omens might have been pretty accurately construed when they 
occurred, or which, at any rate, have long ago been fearfully fulfill- 
ed. Besides all this, there was pluck and character in the hero of 
the book, of a kind and to an amount that interests and amuses 
the reader, as will be seen and felt from the notices which we are 
about to present, and the passages descriptive of the part which he 
took in a variety of scenes; even supposing that, according to the 
French fashion of dressing up Memoirs, he has only been made a 
peg upon which to hang some of the more racy hits: for still he 
must have been considered an appropriate support, whose fitness 
would be generally recognised. 

M. Fleury’s birth and upbringing indicated in an age of glitter- 
ing rottenness and tinselled vice, that he might figure to some 
extent in the terrific drama that was about to be enacted; or, 
at least, that he would have opportunities of access to persons who 
would be signalized in the dread catastrophe upon the brink of 
which the nation stood. Players and dancers at that epoch per- 
formed extraordinary parts even for France. We find that he was 
the son of a manager, that princes and an ex-king at an early 
period of his career noticed him, the latter even patronizing him. 
His sister captivated the heart of a Vicomte, who married her and 
took to the stage. Not long after, the strollers visited Geneva, 
when they were invited by Voltaire to l’erney, where the party 
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stayed about a fortnight, being ‘‘ overwhelmed with kindness and’ 


attention by the great philosopher.” We thus further read relative 
to that visit :— 


‘‘For my part, I had my share of censure as well as of praise, and 
both. had their influence on my subsequent success. I have still pre-- 
sent in. the imagination that satirical countenance, every wrinkle of 
which seemed. to laugh the whole world to scorn. Voltaire’s wig was 
a memorable curiosity. I had.for some time sacrilegiously premeditated an 
attack on this strange sanctuary of genius; and.I made an attempt 'to put 
my design into executon one morning when the philosopher sallied forth 
after breakfast. Voltaire turned sharply round, and with his penetrating 
eye scanned my little figure from head to foot, while I stood as it were trans- 
fixed and spell-bound. After afew moments he said ‘Per-met-tez-moi, Mon- 
sieur....’ Having uttered these words, dividing the syllables in his pecu- 
liar manner, he paused as if ransacking his memory, as if searching for some 
appropriate term of reproach. Then curling his mouth to the left side of 
his face as he always did when he wished to be particularly sarcastic, he 
continued, ‘ Per-met-tez-moi, Monsieur ..de.. Fleury. . to tell you (here he 
softened his tone, doubtlessly thinking me sufficiently punished), that I am 
not royal enough to understand and tolerate pages’ tricks. Remember that 
at the court of Ferney, wigs are respected in consideration of what may hap- 
pen to be within them.’ Observing my mortified and penitent air (which 
he seemed to suspect, and rightly, was partly assumed), he placed his hand 
under my chin, and raising my head, said, ‘Come, let me look at you; if I 
mistake not, there is something in your face that tells me you will be a 
wicked rogue, and a good actor.’”’ 


In Vienna, Fleury’s sister, at this date deserted by her husband, 
obtained such high repute, that for a time she assisted in the edu- 
cation of Marie Antoinette; the brother in the meanwhile pur- 
suing an uncertain theatrical career for himself; till at length he 
got an engagement at Versailles. He was afterwards, through the 
influence of Madame Campan and Marie Antoinette, promoted to 
the national classical theatre, an appointment of extraordinary im- 
portance at the period. It was a time in fact when the exalted of 
the land not merely took with characteristic levity a disgraceful 
interest in theatricals and the professors of the histrionic art, espe- 
cially of its fair and frail representatives, some of whom swayed 
the councils of ministers and the destinies of nations, but when 
the theatre as an engine was working powerfully in furtherance of 
the impending storm. We need not therefore discredit our magni- 
loquent hero when he talks of his familiar intercourse with the 
titled, or even acceptability with distinguished personages among 
the fair. His acknowledged comic powers, his extraordinary per- 
formances as a mimic, even his handsome figure, would find ecstatic 
admirers in that degenerate and profligate era. Can we better 
illustrate this degeneracy and the prevailing insensibility to the 
inevitable consequences, than by quoting a passage in which Marie 
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Antoinette not only figures as an enthusiastic getter up of plays, 
but as an actress in courtly theatricals? We thus read :— 


*“ At first the Queen did not act, Louis XVI. having disapproved of her 
doing so. By degrees, however, Marie Antoinette succeeded in overcoming 
his scruples, and at length she acted at Trianon, there being a less strict 
observance of etiquette there than when the court was in Paris, At that 
theatre, comedies and comic operas were carefully rehearsed, and excellently 
performed. ‘ Le Roi et le Fermier,’ and ‘La Gageure Imprévu,’ were cer- 
tainly never played by such illustrious actors, nor before so noble an audi- 
ence. In the former piece, the queen sustained the character of Jenny, and 
in the latter that of the soubrette. The other characters were filled by the 
distinguished personages forming the intimate social circle of their majesties 
und the royal family. The Count d’Artois not having relinquished his habit 
of improvvising, it was not deemed prudent to intrust him with any impor- 
tant character. 1 happen to have in my possession a bill of fare of one of 
the performances at the theatre at Trianon. It will not, perhaps, be out of 
place if I transcribe it here. It shows the distribution of the parts in ‘ Le 
Roi et le Fermier.’ 

The King...... Count Adhémar. 

Richard ....... Count de Vaudreuil. 

Gamekeeper.... Count d’Artois. 

Jenny ......++. The Queen. 

Betsy.......... The Duchess de Guiche. 

The Mother.....Mme. Diane de Polignac. 
The next pieces got up under the direction of her majesty were, ‘On ne 
s’avise jamais de tout,’ and ‘ Les Fausses Infidélites,’ by M. Barthe. In 
general, comedies were not so spiritedly sustained as operas. In pieces of 
the latter class, the singing and music bore away the palm. The king’s dis- 
approval of these amusements being somewhat abated, he felt a wish to see 
the queen herself perform ; her majesty’s acting and singing being the theme 
of admiration among the courtiers and nobility. Accordingly, his majesty 
made it a rule to attend all the rehearsals. ‘Caillot and Richer were engaged 
to superintend the getting up of operas, and to give any requisite instructions 
to the singers. For the superintendence of comedies, Preville and Dazin- 
court were chosen; but Preville being very much occupied by his_profes- 
sional engagements, I had the honour of being appointed in quality of super- 
numerary. With the view of gaining a greater sanction to enjoy an amuse- 
ment, her taste for which was daily increasing, the queen wished that the 
Countess de Provence, with whom she had recently been on rather luke- 
warm terms, should take part in the performances. But the Count de 
Provence (Monsieur), after having to appearance given his consent, with- 
held it, and, in consequence, a little quarrel ensued between the two illus- 
trious sisters-in-law. The Count d’Artois happened to be present on this 
occasion. He endeavoured to prevail on the Countess de Provence to accede 
to the queen’s wish; but the countess haughtily refused, on the ground 
that it would be beneath her dignity to act plays. ‘ But,’ said Marie 
Antoinette, ‘if I, who am Queen of France, act plays, surely you cannot 
have any scruples.’ To which the countess replied: ‘ Though I am not a 
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queen, madame, I am of the stuff of which queens are made.’ Picqued at 
this comparison, the queen answered sharply, and in a manner which made 
her sister-in-law feel that she considered the House of Savoy as inferior to 
the House of Austria, which, she added, was quite as illustrious as the family 
of Bourbon. The Count d’Artois, who had been hitherto a silent listener, 
now smiled, and addressing himself to the queen, said, ‘ I did not before 
venture to intrude on the conversation, madame, because I thought you 
were angry; but now I perceive that you are only jesting.’ This sarcasm 
put a period to the discussion.” 


We have already heard how our hero conducted himself, and 
was noticed by Voltaire at Ferney. A good deal more is told 
about this extraordinary man, part of which we now extract, the 
passage referring to his visit to Paris, to bring out his “ Iréne :—” 


** On his arrival in the capital, the philosopher proceeded straight to the 
residence of the Marquis de Villette, situated on the quay which now bears 
the name of Voltaire, at the corner of the Rue de Beaume. On the day 
after his arrival, a prodigious host of visitors commenced calling on him ;_ but 
he remained the whole week in his robe de chambre and nightcap, and in this 
garb received many of the most distinguished persons in the capital. 
Madame Denis and the Marquis de Villette did the honours of the house. 
When any one called, a valet was sent to inform M. de Voltaire, and when 
the great man made his appearance, the Count d’Argental and the Marquis 
de Villette introduced those whom he had not before seen or had forgotten. 
After receiving the compliments of those who wished to be presented to him, 
and answering them by some agreeable or witty remark, he would return to 
his cabinet to dictate to his secretary the corrections he was making in his 
tragedy of ‘ Iréne.’ On the 12th of February, the members of the Aca- 
‘demy sent a deputation with a complimentary address to their illustrious 
colleague. On the day after I joined the company of performers who as- 
‘sembled for the purpose of paying their respects to him. On this occasion, 
the compliments uttered by Bellecourt appeared tome somewhat too studied. 
Voltaire replied with the most pleasing affability ; after making some allu- 
sion to the state of his health, he made an observation which indicated how 
‘completely his thoughts were absorbed by his tragedy : ‘ Henceforward,’ he 
‘said, ‘ I can live only for you, and by your aid.’ After the rest of the per- 
formers took their leave, I remained with Voltaire; I reminded him of his 
reception of me at Ferney, after my plot against his wig. Laharpe, who 
‘was present, remarked that he thought Bellecourt had delivered the com- 
plimentary address in very pathetic style. ‘ Both of us,’ replied Voltaire, 
* acted our parts in the farce very well.’ ” 


During the Reign of Terror, our self-trumpeter, as indeed others 
of his craft who continued loyal, suffered imprisonment. Some of 
them were executed. Fleury’s escape, like that of a few of his 
brethren, is ascribed to a clerk who made away with the proofs. 
But what was there that the Revolution had not changed during the 
season of his confinement! He exclaims :— 
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‘‘ What transformations had been wrought during our incarceration! Our 
old theatre in the Faubourg Saint Germain, now appeared under a new title 
and a new aspect. Its original name of Théatre Frangaise had been first 
converted into Théatre de la République, and had been subsequently changed 
into Thédtre de l’Egalité. The internal arrangements and decorations were 
likewise completely altered. With the view of destroying all distinctions of 
rank, the partitions which separated the boxes had been removed, in order 
to enable the citizens to sit beside each other in union and fraternity. The 
boxes, by this alteration, looked like galleries ; and though the elegance of 
the theatre was completely destroyed by the process, the plan was certainly 
quite consistent with republican equality. At intervals projecting columns 
had been erected, rising from the first to the third tier of boxes, adorned 
with the busts of the most distinguished martyrs, and most ardent friends of 
liberty. Among the latter, that of Marat occupied the most conspicuous 
place. The fronts ofthe boxes, the draperies, and the curtain, exhibited the 
three naticnal colours, ranged in narrow perpendicular lines. ‘Thus the in- 
terior of the theatre looked not unlike a vast tent, lined throughout with 
stripedcotton. I cannot describe what were my sensations the first time 
this striped curtain rose before me, and, looking from the stage, I beheld 
the pitiable change, not only in the theatre but in the audience. Where 
were now the elegant decorations of the house? Where was the elegant 
company that was wont to grace it? Where was the gay Champcenetz and 
the brilliant Condorcet ? Where were my valued friends Madame de Sainte- 
Amaranthe and her lovely daughter? All numbered with the dead! What 
a change in less than a year! Even the box which Madame de Sainte- 
Amaranthe had occupied, which was close upon the stage, had vanished. 
That box, whose draperies of fringed velvet formed so pretty a framework 
for the fair faces of its occupants, was no longer visible. The space it oc- 
cupied was filled with a block of yellow marble, on which stood a colossal 
statue of Equality—the idol usurping the places of the victims who had been 
immolated at its altar.” 


Hence we see that the storm had left the impression of its vio- 
lence upon the theatre in return for the service which that engine 
had performed in hastening and completing its explosion. 

We have alluded to Fleury’s achievements as a mimic, which 
with characteristic flourish are described by himself. Take an ex- 
ample :— 


‘“* When the Emperor Napoleon had his head quarters in Dresden, one of 
his favourite amusements was theatrical performances. A selection from 
the company of the Comédie Frangaise repaired to the capital of Saxony, 
where the masterpieces of Corneille, Moliére, and Racine were frequently 
performed. Unfortunately, an accident for a time deprived us of the ser- 
vices of one of the ablest handmaids of Thalia ; Mademoiselle Mars, whilst 
taking a drive in an open carriage, was thrown out and seriously hurt. 
General grief and consternation prevailed, and the celebrated Dr. Desge- 
nettes was immediately despatched by the emperor to tender assistance to 
the charming actress. Talma and I, as soon as we heard of the occurrence, 
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hurtied to her house, where we anxiously awaited the arrival of the doctor, 
who soon appeared. He’sawthe patient, whose case was fortunately not so 
serious as we had anticipated. The doctor spoke to her for a few minutes, 
and gave her some prescriptions, and then immediately throwing aside as it 
were his professional character, he entered into general conversation with 
the ease and elegance of the most accomplished courtier. I was struck with 
this sudden transition. The playful, amiable manner, the animated and in.. 
teresting flow of conversation which so peculiarly distinguished that eminent 
man, made a strong impfession on me, and I carefully stored up in my 
mind my notes of observation, with the view of making Desgenettes the 
subject of one of my most favourite imitative sketches. An opportunity 
soon occurred, which led me almost undesignedly to finish up the picture, 
of which only the outline as yet existed in my mind. One evening, at a 
party given by Count Daru, the conversation turned on the accident sus- 
tained by Mademoiselle Mars, and Talma very naturally pronounced a warm 
eulogy on Baron Desgenettes. I did not fail to second him, and described 
the doctor’s agreeable conversation on the day of his visit to Mademoiselle 
Mars. My imitative faculty came into play, as it were unconsciously ; and 
the resemblance was so striking, that all who heard me exclaimed, ‘ It is 
Baron Desgenettes himself.’ This mimicry was quite unpremeditated, and 
I was not fully aware that I was practising any imitation till warned by 
Talma. But it was too late; the attention of the company had been di- 
rected to me, and several persons of the ladies urged me to repeat the 
imitation. I was thus obliged to enact the character of the great doctor 
during the best part of the night. A few days afterwards, Count Daru 
described to Baron Desgenettes what had occurred at his party, and be- 
stowed lavish compliments on me. ‘ Positively,’ said he, ‘ Fleury is more 
like you than you are like yourself. You are so gay in society, and so grave 
in the exercise of your professional duties, that you are yourself only as it 
were in shadow. Fleury is an embodied likeness of you. Do come and 
see him, or I should rather say, come and see yourself. I expect him this 
evening.’ I was again at Count Daru’s, and was not a little astonished 
when Baron Desgenettes stepped up to me, and expressed a wish to see the 
personation of himself about which he had heard so much, and begged I 
would for a few minutes become his representative. 1 could not refuse a 
request which conveyed so high a compliment to me, though I confess I 
felt somewhat diffident in attempting the imitation in the presence of my 
distinguished model. By degrees, however, I got inspired with my sub- 
ject; I moved about, chatting first with people on my right, then with 
others on my left, placing my hand on the hilt of my sword, after the 
doctor’s peculiar manner. I had at my tongue’s end some of the happy 
mots which were currently assigned to him, and I contrived to bring them 
in, not perhaps very inaptly. Then advancing to a lady, and conjuring up 
all my recollections of my first interview with the doctor, on his visit to 
Mademoiselle Mars, I went through a great part of the consultation scene, 
winding up the whole with a gracious adieu to ‘T’alma and a bow to Fleury.” 


The performance of such wonders, and the applause he won, so 
uplifted the man, that he regarded himself as fit to be compared 
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with royalty, and the vicissitudes which he encountered with those 
which the Bourbon princes went through. But we shall not further 
draw from his pages, nor enlarge on their character ; satisfied that 
we have shown, that, besides the amusing anecdotes that may be 
extracted from them, there is also matter for grave reflection. 

Mr. Raikes, the author of an agreeable book, the result of a 
‘Visit to St. Petersburgh,” published about two years ago, has 
furnished us in the present instance with a pair of volumes on 
France, having a more serious intention than appears to have ac- 
tuated M. Fleury in the composition of his work. And yet, to a 
very considerable extent, the lesson that France in and since 1830 
holds out to the world, as exhibited in the one publication, offers 
views and suggests comparisons that fall within the same chapter 
of social and political lessons that we have endeavoured to indicate 
as the moral to be derived from the garrulous and self-gratulating 
player’s pages. 

It isnot so much France since 1830, as France at that period, 
and especially during the three days, which Mr. Raikes labours to 
delineate ; but on this very account his work may be, whatever 
is the difference of style and purpose, profitably read in connexion 
with many passages of the preceding volumes. His rapid sketch, 
too, of France as represented by the higher classes from the days of 
the grand monarch to the reign of Charles the Tenth, although 
superficia), is a useful and pleasant abstract suited to general readers, 
and which enables the mind to grasp many of the causes and trace 
some of the main bearings of the two revolutions. 

With regard to the Three Days, our author has had peculiar 
opportunities of forming correct judgment, for he was in Paris at 
the time, and personally witnessed a good deal of that which he de- 
scribes ; while, as regards far more which he did not and could not 
behold with his own eyes, nor hear with his own ears, he seems to 
have been singularly fortunate; that is,in having the aid of well- 
informed reporters and French writers, who have cleverly spoken of 
the Revolution. From these he appears to draw largely, his narra- 
tive being studded with a great number of striking and illustrative 
anecdotes which the mind delights to take hold of, both as regards 
the index and the embodiment of the history. 

The frivolity, insensibility, and infatuation of courtiers and of 
royalty were sufficiently apparent in M. Fleury’s pages; but the 
heart revolts with still stronger disgust at a repetition of similar fol- 
lies, blindness, and tyranny on the part of those who proved them- 
selves deaf to the most awful teachings, and were again driven into 
exile. In the pages of Mr. Raikes alone will be found a clear and 
spirited sketch of the events and vicissitudes to which we particu- 
larly allude, together with their proximate causes as well as effects. 
We shall, however, confine our extracts to the period which elapsed 
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between the publication of the Ordinances, and the safe-landing of 
royalty in England. The passages to be quoted are more pregnant 
of facts and intimations than any other in the history of the world 
that we can at present think of. Hear how warnings and omens 
were immed 1. 


‘* The Ministers returned to Paris, carrying with them the ordinances 
signed in due form by the king. At five o’clock in the afternoon, M. Sauve, 
chief editor of the Moniteur, received the very unusual order to repair 
punctually at eleven o’clock that night to the hotel of the Keeper of the 
Seals. On his arrival thither, M. de Chauntelause handed over to him the 
ordinances and the report to the king, with directions that they should be 
inserted in the Moniteur on the following morning. M. Sauve evinced con- 
siderable emotion on perusing the documents ; his voice seemed to falter at 
particular passages; and M. de Montbal, who was present, remarking his 
agitation, said, in an inquiring tone, ‘ Well! God preserve the king!’ ‘ May 
God preserve France,’ replied M. Sauve. ‘So do we hope and trust,’ 
added the true Ministers. M. Sauve then retiring from the room, added, 
* Gentlemen, I am now {fifty years old; I have witnessed all the events of 
the Revolution, and I confess that I leave your presence with a mind full of 
awful apprehension for the future.’ He closed the door, and the die was 
cast.” 


Again,— 


** On the Monday morning, Charles the Tenth, with the view of avoiding 
all further comments as to the ordinances, or perhaps to divert his mind 
from the intrusion of any unpleasant reflections, commanded the necessary 
arrangements to be made for a hunting party at Rambouillet. Instead of 
setting off at his usual hour of nine o’clock, the horses were ordered at the 
early hour of seven ; long before it was possible that the Moniteur of that 
morning could arrive at St. Cloud. Instead of returning home at nine or 
ten o’clock in the evening, as had been his constant habit, it was past mid- 
night before the royal party returned to the palace. The chase was dull 
and tedious, the king thoughtful and absent. 

‘*‘ Notwithstanding the fineness of the weather, it was long before the 
hounds could find their game, and even then the stag was unwilling to show 
any sport: he made repeated turnings and windings, till at last the slot was 
lost. The king appeared to take no interest in this his most favourite 
amusement : he rode on, seemingly absorbed in thought; and when one of 
the huntsmen pointed out to his Majesty some broken branches in the 
forest, as an indication of the track which the animal had taken, he listened 
without attention, and made no comment. The courtiers, who were in total 
ignorance of the promulgation of the ordinances, made every effort to amuse 
the king, and dispel the gloom which was hourly becoming more contagious. 
All was in vain ; the whole party, lost in conjectures, abandoned as hope- 
less all attempts to remove the king’s depression of spirits.” 


Monday, our readers are aware, was the first day, during which, 
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as also the second, Mr. Raikes saw no fighting. Still, matters 
were rapidly ripening, and every measure of the Government help- 
ing to hurry on the explosion. Wednesday commenced as if big 
with the fate of France, and the tottering monarchy’s indecision as 
well as positive errors only served to work out the drama. Mar- 
mont’s last despatch on the day mentioned, sent by his Aide-de- 
Camp, Komierowsky, and the verbal report also directed to be 
given by the Colonel, were thus received and treated :— 


““¢ The king replied that he would read the despatch, and I retired to 
wait his commands. Having passed some time in fruitless expectation, 1 
requested the Duc de Duras to go to his Majesty and implore an answer ; 
but he told me that the laws of etiquette forbade him from taking such a 
liberty. At the expiration of half an hour, I was recalled by the king into 
his cabinet ; who delivered to me no written instructions, but only charged 
me with his orders to the marshal to stand firm, to unite his forces on the 
Carousal and the Place de Louis Quinze, and to act on the enemy with 
masses ; these last words he repeated twice. The Duchesse de Berri and 
the Dauphin were both present in the room, but said nothing.’ As M. de 
Komierowsky took this opportunity of touching upon the serious aspect of 
the insurrection, the king told him to be brief. As he returned through 
the suite of apartments, he was surrounded by the courtiers and different 
officers of the household, who made various inquiries: all seemed to be ina 
perfect state of security, much enraged against the exciters of revolt, but 
quite incredulous as to their success. The Court passed these three days 
in giving unimportant directions, in the expectation of good news from Paris, 
and the disbelief of those which were unfavourable ; treating the bearers of 
such reports with ill humour, and affecting to doubt their veracity.” 


Again.— 


‘* The day was passed in the usual routine of Court ceremony; in the 
morning, the mass and the audiences; in the evening, the rubber of whist 
with its formalities; and it was thus, while the earthquake was rumbling 
in the neighbourhood, that precautions were taken to avoid it. Many ill- 
natured comments have been made on this whist party by the malevolent, 
as if Charles the Tenth had really occupied himself purposely with this tri- 
fling amusement while surrounded with such imminent dangers ; but those 
who have lived in courts must know that the daily life is regulated by a 
monotonous uniformity, which is not to be infringed because a variety of 
private interests are connected with its existence. Charles the Tenth did 
not of his own accord propose the game; but every evening, at a stated hour, 
the lord in waiting approached his Majesty and said, * Sire, the card-table is 
prepared, and your party is formed.’ On the evening ofthe 28th, the usual 
ceremony took place; and the King indeed sat down mechanically in his 
accustomed manner—we all become gradually the creatures of habit, par- 
ticularly as we advance in life: but the distant ‘murmur of cannon was still 
audible, and the echo of civil war resounded in the vale below the chateau. 


Charles was evidently disturbed ; any idea of amusement was little in unison 
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with his feelings: the cards were left untouched; he rose from his chair, 
and went out on the balcony, where he remained some time looking towards 
Paris with considerable anxiety.”’ 


Even in his hasty journey towards England, courtly etiquette was 
observed in a manner that gives us but a poor idea of the common 
sense of the royal fugitives, and of their susceptibility of instruction 
and reformation. For example, we are told, that,— 


** As they marched into Dreux, General Vincent stationed himself at the 
door of the King’s coach, conceiving that the sight of a general officer in 
uniform, with his bare head, would create some feeling of respect for the 
King. ‘Vincent, Vincent!’ cried the Dauphin, ‘this is the place of the 
Lieutenant of the Garde du Corps.’”’ 


Contrast this with the waning incense offered by courtiers and 
dependants :— 


“On the borders of the road taken by the Royal Family from St. Cloud 
were various fine chateaux, of which the proprietors occupied eminent places 
at Court, or owed their whole fortune to the Restoration: none of these, 
however, appeared at their thresholds to offer a passing hospitality to their 
fallen benefactors, except the generous Duc de Noailles, whose loyalty and 
attachment to his Sovereign was checked by no selfish considerations. * * * 

** During the journey, those about the King had inquired how many per- 
sons he thought would probably accompany him out of France? His reply 
at first had been two hundred ; and preparations were made accordingly at 
Cherbourg. Further on, the King said that he should take with him one 
hundred and fifty, then one hundred. The number was gradually diminished 
as they approached the coast; till at last, when arrived at Cherbourg, 
there were only ten individuals who in fact embarked with him.” 


One significant anecdote more, but coming too late in the day 
for any good it could produce for the person most interested in the 
doctrine it teaches :— 


“The motion of the ship soon produced its natural consequences, and the 
passengers were affected with sea-sickness. ‘The Duchesse de Berri, who 
suffered martyrdom, but struggled with great energy to combat the malady, 
observed to M. d’Urville, that she was not formed to make a good sailor. 
* Madame,’ said he, ‘ with the courage and heroism which you possess, you 
would soon overcome that difficulty.’ On hearing which remark, Madame 
de Gontaut, who was reclining on a bed and suffering from the same cause, 
said, with a certain degree of acrimony, ‘Sir, you should never flatter 
princes ; it is their ruin.’ ”’ 


a 


Art. V.—Italy and the Italian Islands, from the earliest Ages to the 
present Time, 3 vols. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) By Wm. Spa.p- 
inc, Esq. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1841. 


To treat of Italy and the Italian Islands from the earliest ages to 
the present time requires comprehensive, clear, and minute know- 
ledge. Indeed the subject, to be in any considerable degree satis- 
factorily handled, and within the compass of three duodecimo 
volumes, seems so vast as to defy such compression, if the writer at 
all professes to do more than furnish a dry chronological array of 
events, and if he undertakes to vivify his narrative, as well as to 
dissertate independently upon the numerous principles and features 
belonging especially to his subject. Mr. Spalding, however, the 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, has acquitted 
himself with wonderful success ; nor can we express our admiration 
of his performance in stronger terms than to say that the present 
portion of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library series addresses itself 
not only to the grandest and finest theme that has yet been taken 
up by that distinguished publication, and, we may add, that can be 
seized within the range of history, but that the execution will place 
the work at the head of the entire series of which it forms such a 
prominent portion. 

Eminent logical talent was reqnired as respects arrangement and 
distribution of the multifarious parts of such a subject, so as to 
produce simplicity, perspicuity, and adequacy, as well as mastery 
over innumerable details. A rapid account of the Professor’s sys- 
tem and mode of treatment will enable our readers to form an opi- 
nion of his judgment in the respects mentioned; while some other 
remarks, together with specimens, will show that there is a fulness 
and an information in his volumes which no mere compiler could 
possibly introduce,—a warmth and vividness which no mere master 
of paper and paste labour could ever infuse. 

However grand and large Italy and the Italian Islands may be, 
as the theme for a popular history and commentary, both of which 
Mr. Spalding’s work eminently deserves to be called, it will, on a 
comprehensive glance, at least after our author has indicated an 
outline, be clearly perceived to divide itself into great and distinct 
parts or stages. The classical age has a general definite character, 
although it clearly admits of subdivision, not merely in the course 
of Roman history, but by conducting the mind to the period of the 
Etruscans, or the most ancient compartment. Then the middle or 
dark ages are sufficiently marked as a separate and unique period, 
although there are sections even in this stage of Italian history; 
while a third commences about the year 1500, when the freedom, 
commercial enterprise, literature, and arts that had awakened to- 
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wards the close of the preceding era, presented for a hundred years 
the most glorious fruits ; since which time these have waned down 
to our day, and thus rendering the last grand division capable of 
partition. 

But even under each subdivision a variety of subjects offer them- 
selves, and which require to be separately and consecutively taken 
up. What may be properly called the history of each section re- 
quires particular attention ; and here Mr. Spalding is brief but 
ample, because he takes a searching and philosophic view of each 
period without troubling himself with every event or an anxiously 
maintained chronological narrative. He sets himself to grasp the 
constitutional genius and political workings of each, according to 
their main features, and as exemplified by some felicitously selected 
particulars. Literature receives an analogous treatment, individual 
authors supplying him with illustrations. Art, of course, is dealt 
with in a similar manner; while, among other distinct branches, 
society, with its characteristic modes, religion, &c. of the people, 
engages the Professors best powers. 

t is impossible to be original always upon any one of the large 
topics handled by our author. It is rarely even to be found that 
one man has a competent knowledge of any of the distinct branches 
to which we have alluded. Mr. Spalding, however, has brought 
extensive reading to his task, careful and anxious study, and en- 
larged knowledge of mankind. And what is not to be overlooked 
when characterizing his work, he has resided in Italy, and commu- 
nicates to his topographical descriptions and to particular local 
scenes, a picturesque effect, which no one less favourably situated, or 
no mere acquaintance with what has been written by others, can 
ever convey. We should say that even his criticisms of works of 
art are judicious and discriminating, owing, it appears to us, more to 
a correct independent taste and graphic power of the pen, than any 
purely professional knowledge of art. In a word, we pronounce 
these volumes to be beautiful and good,—attractive and useful,—to 
be imbued with the very genius of Italy, as modified at different 
periods. There is, no one, however conversant with the vast theme, 
who will not be benefited by the enlightened and oftenj profound 
comment which is here presented. ‘There is no person, however 
unlearned, that will not in the course of one perusal obtain from it 
a large and satisfactory knowledge of its parts. But this is not all; 
for Italy’s history is, in some senses, the history of the civilized 
world; at any rate, Italy has exercised the most extensive and per- 
manent influences upon the human race. ‘Think of the countries 
which the Romans conquered carrying with them institutions and 
arts. Think of the Italian republics, at a later period, their navi- 
gation, municipal constitutions and assertion of political liberty. 
Then, forget not the soil whence arose the literature, the arts, and 
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the sciences which now shed their benign spirit, light, and power, 
wherever nations have passed from barbarity. Religion itself,—but 


we need not be more precise. 

We have only one remark more to make before presenting to our 
readers samples of the Professor’s volumes: it is this, the great and 
chief end of history, and indeed of all writing, has been kept con- 
stantly in the author’s eye, and he never fails to take the reader along 
with him, viz. the political, social, and moral teachings which the 
present and future ought ever to search for in the past. The entire 
spirit of these pages, the broad cast of Mr. Spalding’s sentiments, 
even the under-current and influential tone of the work, deposits 
impressive truths and striking conclusions. ‘Take a passage which 
we have had pointed out to us as an example of what we have 
now noticed. It also furnishes a specimen of his selecting method, 
instead of continuous narrative,—of his disquisitional matter in com- 
bination with the historical. ‘The passage regards the gross corrup- 
tion of Imperial Rome :— 


‘“* For the aspect of the times in general, it may be enough to take one 
isolated feature from each of the three great sections of national life—the 
court, the senate-house, and the haunts of the people. 

‘‘ The reign of crime in the imperial palaces during the worst times was 
a fearfully exaggerated prototype of those horrors which stained the petty 
courts of Italy in the latter of the middle ages. ‘The Roman series of exe- 
cutions and confiscations, indeed, prompted solely by suspicion or avarice, 
has had no equal since its own days ; but there have been repeated likenesses 
of the imperial mixture of lewdness, cruelty, unbridled passions, and extra- 
vagance of refinement. ‘There was much of a modern taste in Nero’s 
favourite amusement of scouring the streets by night, insulting every one he 
met, and sometimes returning to his palace soundly beaten ; a recreation 
emulated successively by the Emperor Otho, Commodus, and Heliogabalus. 
But we can conceive ourselves studying the history of the Sforza or the 
Ducal Medici when we turn to the darker pages of Nero’s annals ; when we 
see him in his closet with the hag Locusta, trying experiments upon poisons ; 
when he enters the banqueting-hall, and in the midst of his court sees his 
victim Britannicus drink the potion, and fall on the floor in convulsions ; 
when we watch the speechless horror of the spectators, and behold among 
them the unfortunate Octavia, the sister of the murdered man and the wife 
ofthe murderer ; and when, in the same night, amidst darkness, rain, and 
tempest, we follow the corpse to the Campus Martius, and see it thrust into 
its nameless grave. 

“* The general reputation of the Imperial Senate may be gathered from 
two sources ; from the younger Pliny’s contemptuous description of their 
monument on the Tiburtine roadin honour of Pallas, the freedman of Clau- 
dius, with their act in honour of the same worthless favourite ; and from the 
bitter but well-merited satire of Juvenal, in which he represents the Fathers 
of Rome as called together by Domitian to deliberate on the best way of 
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dressing a turbot. One other example, a simply told fact, will teach us 
how far official subserviency could carry the degradation of personal charac. 
ter. While Tiberius was on the throne, Titus Sabinus, an associate of the 
murdered Germanicus, was enticed by one of his own friends to enter his 
house, and there express his indignation against the tyrant. Three sena- 
tors, hidden between the ceiling of the chamber and the roof of the mansion, 
were allowed to overhear the conversation ; and as soon as Titus had quit- 
ted the place, the four traitors concocted a memorial to the Emperor, in 
which they set forth the seditious words they had heard spoken, and boast- 


ingly related the infamous meanness by which they had purchased their 


knowledge. 

“The populace we shall better understand when we come to examine the 
public amusements, for these were their sole occupation. If they received 
their allowance of food and had the circus and. amphitheatres opened to 
them, they were contented and most loyal subjects : for these reasons they 
did not hate the bad Emperors: on the contrary, they usually. liked them 
better than the good ones. Most of those extravagant and profligate des- 
pots scattered their treasures freely among the mob, while their cruelty 
exhausted itself on the rich and noble. These the Emperors might always 
destroy with impunity: but it was not so safe to attempt executing any 
member of their own household ; it was still less safe to provoke the impe- 
rial guard ; and, pampered and wretched as the Roman populace were, an 
attack on them would have been the most hazardous adventure of any. 
Nero, with his mad jollity, his shameless. exhibitions of himself, and the 
unequalled splendour of his spectacles was the idol of the rabble; who long 
hung garlands on his tomb upon the Pincian Mount, believing for many 
years that he was still alive, and would return to punish his enemies and 
restore the regreited days of licence. 

‘“‘ In the year of grace 69, the troops of Vespasian stormed Rome, which 
was held by Vitellius. The two parties fought in three divisions—in the 
gardens of Sallust, among the streets of the Campus Martius, and at the 
rampart of the Przetorian barrack. At all these points the populace of the 
city swarmed out and looked on, cheering the combatants as they would 
have done in the amphitheatre ; the wine-shops and other scenes of guilt 
stood open in the middle of the fight ; the people resorted to them to spend 
the money which they plundered from the dying and the dead; and, when 
the battle was over, they hurried to the Aventine to see the capture of 
Vitellius, their late favourite, followed him while he was dragged, with his 
hands bound, across the Forum to the Gemonian Stairs, and shouted as 
they beheld the soldiers kill him.” 


It has been matter of speculation how the Romans, with their 
rainified and far-reaching government, their refinement, and neces- 
sary intercommunication, could conduct their public affairs, and 
learn constantly what was passing throughout Italy alone, without 
facilities analogous to modern newspapers and post-offices. Mr. 
Spalding, however, shows that they were not so destitute in these 
respects as has been imagined :— 

* The Romans, though we are apt to everlook the fact, had registers of 
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politics and intelligence, which were really not unlike our own newspapers 
in their contents, but immeasurably inferior in the mode of circulation. 

‘The journals of the Senate and National Conventions long contained lit- 
tle more than entries resembling those in our collected acts of Parliament. 
‘These furnished most of the materials from which till 625 the Pontiffs com- 
piled their annals; and there is also proof that, after the Republic had 
extended its dominions, those official journals were regularly copied and 
transmitted to public men living at a distance. But these sources were not 
enough. Every man abroad had his correspondents in Rome; and when 
the task of collecting news became more difficult, several persons assumed 
newsmongering as a trade, taking short-hand notes of the proceedings at 
public meetings, and selling copies of them as well as of the common gossip 
of the day, and the official journals. Julius Cesar, in 694, established a 
regular system for recording the deliberations both of the Senate and the 
Conventions, i in a form much like our reports of Parliamentary debates ; 
and he allowed these accounts to be copied and circulated. Although 
Augustus stopped the publication of the reports, the restraint was soon 
afterwards withdrawn; and even after their introduction by Julius, these 
and all other archives of the state were so unreservedly open to the public, 
and their contents were diffused in so many shapes, that we are often uncer- 
tain whether the sources to which the Roman authors refer are these offi- 
cial reports, or the notes of professional short-hand writers, or, finally, those 
collections of common news that were handed about with the other pieces 
of information. 

‘“* But we are less curious to disentangle this confusion than to learn some 
of the subjects which were discussed in the news-journals. The accounts 
of the political debates embraced the acts and resolutions, the rescripts of 
the Emperors, the reports of magistrates or committees, the names of the 
voters, (like that of Thrasea Peetus, whose silent dissent was watched with 
such eagerness by the provincials,) the speeches, their reception, and the 
squabbles of the debaters. Stray articles of law-intelligence seem to have 
found their way into these collections. There were likewise occasional no- 
tices extracted from the local registers of births, and announcements of mar- 
riages, divorces, deaths, and funerals, as also descriptions of new public 
buildings, show of gladiators, and such ordinary themes. Julius Cesar, 
who read the news-sheet every morning, gave strict orders that Cicero’s 
witty sayings should be regularly added to the other current matter. The 
journals, too, like our own, were the receptacles for all tragical and marvelous 
occurrences ; and Pliny derived from them many of the odd stories inserted 
in his Encyclopeedia, among which the following may be cited. The gazettes 
related that on the day when Cicero defended Milo there descended a 
shower of bricks; that under Augustus a burgher of Faesulz walked to the 
Capitol in a procession formed by his own sixty-three descendants; that 
when a slave of the unfortunate Titus Sabinus had been executed by Tiberius, 
his dog watched the corpse, carried food to its mouth, and on its being 
thrown into the Tiber, swam after it and strove to bring it to land; and 
that in the reign of Claudius a phoenix from Egypt was publicly exhibited 
in Rome; which last story, however, Pliny truly pronounces to be a mani- 
fest invention.” 
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In one respect the Romans appear to have been, even in their 
palmy days, deficient as regards the organization and serviceableness 
of their police force, and inferior to most modern European states ; 
although, with considerable impunity, the sort of miscreants that 
still infest some of the highways of parts of Italy would induce us 
to pronounce it a privileged land for similar outrages. We refer to 
kidnappers and highway-robbers in much later times. These are re- 
presented by our author as forming professional bands, in the last ages. 
of the Republic, and repeatedly under the Emperors. Kidnapping 


of travellers, to reduce or to sell them as slaves, was common. We 
are told that ,— 


“‘ Hadrian attempted to stop it by an ordinance for shutting up the private 
slave-prisons, in some of which the robbers contrived to conceal their cap- 
tives ; but the private dungeons and the crime lasted as long as the Empire. 
The victims appear to have been sometimes detained for years at hard labour ; 
but the frequency of the outrage can scarcely be accounted for, unless we 
believe that the banditti held their prisoners to ransom, like the modern 
Italian robbers. One of the most noted haunts of the ancient highwaymen 
was the Pontine Marshes, which lay conveniently near the high-road from 
Naples to Rome; and another, not less infested, was the Gallinarian Wood, 
which stretched northward from Cumz, and by its situation enabled the 
bandits to sally out on those persons of rank who spent the summer-months 
on the coast of Campania. When the military police scoured those forests 
and guarded their outlets, they produced by their vigilance another and 
worse evil; for the villains then fled to Rome, hid themselves amidst 
the labyrinth of the overgrown city, (as modern thieves find themselves 
safest in Paris or London,) and committed daring robberies by night on the 
persons and dwellinghouses of the citizens.” 


Having heard something of a mode of procuring bondsmen in 
ancient Rome, we quote certain particulars further concerning the 
slave-system there practised :— 


‘‘ From the seventh century of the city, the market-places in Rome were, 
on the days of sale, not at all unlike what an Eastern slave-bazaar is at pre- 
sent. The slave-merchants, a class notorious for dishonesty, and strictly 
watched by the police, kept their victims in large warehouses, whence they 
were brought out in crowds, and exhibited in barred cages, with descriptive 
labels hung round their necks. Ifa slave had been recently made captive, 
a circumstance which greatly increased his price, he had his feet chalked ; 
if he was not warranted sound, a cap was put upon his head ; and if a cus- 
tomer desired it, he was made to come out of his den and show his paces on 
the pavement of the porticoes. There were three regular sources from 
which Italy was supplied with these unfortunate beings. The first was 
opened by the frequent wars of the Republic and Empire, from all of which 
were derived large number of prisoners. There was, secondly, an established 
slave-trade, which had its principal marts in the islands of Greece, on the 
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coast of Syria, and in Egypt, receiving its supplies partly from the incessant 
wars of the Asiatics, and partly from kidnapping and piracy. There were, 
thirdly, the slaves already imported, whose descendants were retained in the 
families of their proprietors. 

‘‘ If the bondmen were brought from a distance, their birth-place had 
great influence in fixing their reputation, their price, and the nature of their 
work. The natives of Asia Minor were the usual attendants on feasts, and 
the wretched ministers of their masters’ debauchery; the Alexandrian 
Greeks were thought to make the best buffoons; the Greeks of the conti- 
nent were most frequently employed as teachers, artists, or artisans ; the 
errand-porters, litter-carriers, and other labourers, were selected from all 
nations, but oftenest from the Northern regions both of Asia and Europe ; 
the Dacians, Getze, and other Germanic tribes, were the favourite gladiators ; 
and the barbarians of Britain, whom the Italians were pleased to think a tall 
and handsome race, commonly figured as assistants and supernumeraries in 
the theatres. The mountaineers from the half-conquered islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia were considered the fiercest and most useless of all menials ; 
indeed, they very frequently destroyed themselves; and the natives of the 
latter were contemptuously characterized in a current proverb.”’ 


It is probable that the traffickers in mankind to this day have tastes 
and preferences with respect to the land or locality which give slaves 
their birth, just as our jockeys and countrymen, knowing in horse- 
flesh, have their favourable districts for breeding and rearing in 
Kingland. There does not seem to be much improvement as regards 
refined cruelty and terrible injustice in modern over ancient slavery ; 
no, not even in Virginia. 

Let us now see how the Professor acquits himself when he draws 
upon his own observation and personal experience. Take landscape 
outlines, general characteristics, and the first impressions of a 
Northman :— 


‘“* When we first tread the soil of Italy, the loveliness of the landscape ab- 
sorbs our whole attention. Association, indeed, does much to strengthen 
the spell which the scenery throws over us; and the force of the attraction 
is greatly increased by the Southern sky, with its balmy repose, its magical 
colouring, and its harmonious combinations of light and shadow. ll the 
features of the picture, however, are in themselves both novel and beautiful. 
The climate and its productions do not, it is true, unfold their full luxuri- 
ance till we reach Sicily ; but to the native of Northern Europe, the face of 
the country is new from the very foot of the Alps. 

‘Italy is divided by nature into two very dissimilar regions. The first 
is Lombardy, or Upper Italy, bounded, as we have seen, on the North by 
the Alps, and on the South by the Apennines. This tract commences on 
the North and West, among Alpine heights and glens, whose aspect is that 
of Switzerland. The mountains then subside into broad meadow-plains, 
watered by large rivers, and crossed in every field by rows of poplars sup- 
porting vines; while the olive-groves on the lower eminences both of the 
Alpine and Apennine chains and the scattered cypresses and pines, impart 
the first characteristic images of the Italian landscape. 
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‘* Southward of the ridge of the Apennines is the second region, the 
strictly peninsular portion of Italy. On crossing the mountains which 
bound it on the North, we immediately lose the broad plains and full rivers 
of Lombardy. The Apennine accompanies us to the extremity of the 
peninsular, dividing it lengthwise, narrowing its flats, and forming deep 
hollows by the promontories which it everywhere sends out. The moun- 
tains, though in many districts lofty, are rounded in shape; and the undu- 
lating hills which cluster about their sides sink down into flat alluvial 
vallies, like the deserted beds of lakes. Woods of olive-trees, not unlike in 
character to the birch, cover the rising grounds with their gray foliage. 
Towns and villages on the plains, or oftener perched like castles on the 
hills, peer out from amidst vineyards, or clumps of the dark flat-topped pine 
and the tall pillar-like cypress; and the most uncultivated and lonely of 
the vales are clothed with a picturesque and almost tropical prodigality of 
vegetation, in the wild trees and shrubs, the broad leafy masses of the glossy 
ilex, the rich forms and colours of the arbutus, and the graceful outline of 
the fragrant myrtle. This aspect of the landscape, which prevails in Middle 
Italy, suffers some changes as we advance further South. The date-palm 
is now seen in sheltered nooks; in some districts the orange and lemon 
groves give odour to the air, and the aloe and cactus grow wild upon the 
rocks. These features are caught in glimpses even on the Northern side of 
the Apennines; they are more and more frequent as we proceed towards 
Lower Italy, in which they are not indeed the prevailing features, but in 
several quarters assume prominence in the scene; and in Sicily tne picture 
unites Oriental vegetation with that of the Italian vallies. ‘The panorama 
of the low country too has everywhere a background in the mountains ; 
among which, as we climb their sides, the wide woods of chesnut, inter- 
mingled with oak and beech, give way to the hardier species of the pine and 
other vigorous plants, and these to the green pastures which rise to the very 
summits of the Apennines. 

‘* The landscapes of Italy are excelled by those of Northern Europe in 
several respects, and most of all in extent and grandeur of forest scenery ; 
but every defect is redeemed by the lucid atmosphere, the characteristic 
luxuriance of the vegetation, the singular beauty of form in hill and vale, 
and the brilliant pictures of rural and even woodland loveliness which we 
discover in so many spots. 

‘« Ttalian scenery receives another charm from its buildings, which in them- 
selves are singularly picturesque, and add much to the historical and poetical 


recollections they so often recall.” 


Tourists and amateurs in Italy generally deal in a great amount 
of twaddle and commonplace about pictures. The Professor is not 
one of either. He is not a mannerist, nor, as it appears to us, a 
mere retailer of other men’s criticisms. We like him because he 
appears to speak from that sort of knowledge and taste that is home- 
bread, but withal liberalised. Take his idea of Italian music :— 


‘It may excite surprise that music should not have been enumerated 
among the diversions of the people at large. The liking for this art, and 
the tine musical organization, are indeed general ; but the result is not at 
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ull what those who have not seen Italy are accustomed to believe. The 
music of the lower classes is of two kinds. ‘That which can alone be con- 
sidered as their own property has its seat among the peasantry, and scarcely 
approaches the towns, except in the airs which are played to some of the 
popular dances, like the tarantella of Naples and the Roman saltarello. ‘The 
national music may have interest for the antiquaries of the science, who try 
to recognize in it the ancient scales; or it may have charms for those con- 
noisseurs whose taste is peculiarly educated; but for the common ear it is 
as unattractive as it is unvaried. A few airs have indeed been collected, 
particularly about Venice and Naples, which possess a wild originality ; still 
the general character is very little superior to the nasal chant with which 
the shepherds in the Campagna of Rome imitate successfully the harshest 
sounds emitted by their favourite instrument the Calabrian bagpipe. The 
second kind of popular music is found in the towns, where we often hear 
excellent singing in parts, still oftener vocal solos skilfully performed, and 
occasionally serenades with the guitar, which acquire an additional interest 
from their romantic associations. But every thing in these performances is 
borrowed. The airs are usually those of the favourite operas; and the 
performers, with their own national readiness, have learned them in the 
theatres, or by listening at the windows of houses in which concerts are 
given. 

** Italian music, then, is the fruit of artificial cultivation, and its office is 
to minister to the amusement of the aristocracy. Its character and fame are 
fixed; and it is no part of the plan which has been laid down for these 
pages, either to relate its history or to describe the means used for culti- 
vating it. The opera, or musical drama, is its great field; and in all the 
capitals, except Rome, the government in different ways contributes to the 
support of the chief operatic company. ‘This indeed is distinctively the 
drama of Italy ; it is even considered as exclusively the poetical drama, for 
in ordinary talk, and in the playbills, a play without music is described as 
prosa. ‘The immense theatres of the Scala at Milan and the San Carlo at 
Naples, which are the largest and finest houses, are also the most celebrated 
for their exhibitions. The performers may be said to sing for the pit ; 
since the fashionable audience in the boxes resort to the place as a lounge 
and place of rendezvous, and the conversation of such parties produces a 
hum which makes it difficult to hear the music, and is interrupted only by 
the commencement of a favourite air or of the ballet. The preparations for 
the stage are suited to this careless reception ; for not unfrequently two or 
three operas make up the whole variety during a season.” 


It will, of course, be understood that we do not bind ourselves 
down to the Professor’s doctrines in every point. But it must be 
borne in mind that a monthly reviewer cannot be supposed to be in 
a condition to combat a champion of classicism and experience, 
such as our few, and by no means troublesomely quoted, passages 
exemplify. The fact is, that after reading these volumes'we found, 
not the gems, vut characteristic passages pointed out; and knowing 
that Mr. Spalding’s book will not only stand alone in its excellence, 
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but that two persons of ordinary information and judgment could 
not arrive at two different ideas regarding it, we have made no scru- 
ple to constitute the first examples that came to hand, as the proofs 
of our judgment. 

It would be unfair to dismiss these most illustrious examples of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, without stating that the illustrative 
maps and plates on steel are purpose-like, as well as elegant accom- 
paniments. 














Art. VI.—A Second Series of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. Two Volumes, and one of Plates. By Sir J. G. Witxison. 


Murray. 


THEsE volumes are by a gentleman whose reputation, with regard to 
Egyptian antiquities, and also the manners and customs of modern 
Egypt, is of the very highest order, who continues in this series 
those subjects to which he found that he could not do ample justice 
in the former portion of the work—Religion and Agriculture now 
principally occupying him. Remote as is the period to which the 
author has directed his inquiries, and although many of the subjects 
he sets himself to illustrate have left no living examples, yet our 
readers are aware that Egypt is rich beyond all other countries in 
the relics of what may be called primeval civilization, and that the 
very bowels of its soi] present and preserve the fashion of an old 
world, often as freshly as had one of Heaven’s miracles struck the 
nation dead but yesterday, without any such convulsion as would 
destroy the cunningest works of its smitten inhabitants. Accord- 
ingly, antiquarians and scholars, by means of a most close and 
nicely pursued comparison of the existing paintings, sculptures, and 
monuments executed thousands of years ago, with the accounts left 
by ancient authors, have been able to lay open to us, and with an 
astonishing exactness, the daily life as well as the more formal 
institutions of a people who must have been far advanced in civiliza- 
tion at a period to which profane history cannot pretend to reach. 
But amongst all these labourers, not one has ever yet invested the 
details with such an interest as the author before us, or so com- 
pletely aroused our sympathies in behalf of races who flourished at 
a period to which the mind with difficulty extends its living warmth. 

In the present volumes we behold the Egyptians in the perform- 
ance of their religious ceremonies, with a precision and fulness that 
will appear wonderful to those who have never accompanied such a 
decipherer of symbols as Sir Gardner. But his details of this sort 
do not complete his exposition and grasp of the religion of a people, 
the results of whose system were so extensive in the ancient classical 
periods; for with profound and scholarly talent, and after long re- 
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search, he seems to have discovered and satisfactorily established 
that their numerous ceremonies and rites, and their worship of in- 
significant and minute objects, which has been so much ridiculed, 
and which at first sight appear so childish, were but the emblems 
of recondite and abstruse ideas and doctrines. No doubt, as must 
always be the result of a system which employs a multitude of ex- 
ternal objects to shadow forth hidden meanings, the bulk of the 
people would run away with the form and overlook the substance, 
would rest on the physical and miss the spiritual. Another conse- 
quence was, that strangers and foreigners who never penetrated the 
system, who only judged of it as exhibited in the grosser and more 
vulgar notions and practices of the people, to the forgetting or mis- 
understanding the mysticism of the initiated, perpetuated the reports 
of the absurdities of Egyptian philosophy and belief. But what, 
according to our author’s speculations and details, was still more to 
be lamented, the Greeks and Romans who copied so much from 
Egypt, did so by taking up the outward and leaving the inward ; 
and by a general and pervading corruption of all that they copied ; 
so that what may be called classical religion was a perversion of a 
comparatively pure and spiritual system,—a system in which the 
grand doctrines of the Unity, the Atonement, and the Trinity were 
apprehended and intended to be signified. We must let Sir 
Gardner be heard on the Grecian and Roman abuse of Egyptian 
allegory. He says,— 


‘** From whatever source the Egyptians originally borrowed their ideas on 
these subjects, it is evident that they refined upon them, and rendered their 
metaphysical speculations so complicated, that it required great care and at- 
tention on the part of the initiated to avoid confusion, and to obtain a per- 
fect understanding of their purport. Hence it happened that those who 
had only obtained a limited insight into this intricate subject speedily per- 
verted the meaning of the very groundwork itself; and the Greeks and 
Romans, who were admitted to participate in a portion of those secrets, fell 
into a labyrinth of error, which gave to the whole system the character of 
an absurd fable. Indeed, they went still further, and taking literally certain 
enigmatical ceremonies, they converted speculative and absurd notions into 
physical realities, and debased the rites they borrowed from Egypt by the 
most revolting and profane excesses, tending to make religion ridiculous, 
and to obviate all the purposes for which it had been instituted; for, how- 
ever erroneous the notions of the ancients were, however mistaken in the | 
nature of the Deity, and however much truth was obscured by the worship 
of a plurality of gods, still the morality inculcated by religion, and practised 
by good men, was deserving of commendation ; and we cannot but censure 
those who degraded what was good, and added to error by the misapplica- 
tion of mysterious secrets. 

‘* The perversion of certain allegorical rites, and the misinterpretation 
given by the Greeks and Romans to some religious customs of the Egyp- 
tians, have in many instances led to the idea that the priesthood of Thebes 
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and Memphis, under the plea of religion were guilty of enormities which 
would shock the most depraved; and an erroneous judgment has been 
formed from the mode in which the worship of Osiris was conducted by his 
votaries at Rome. I will not pretend to say that the Romans did not find 
the ceremonies of that worship already degraded in the Graeco-Egyptian 
city of Alexandria: this is highly probable: but the reason of its perversion 
there resulted from the same cause as at Rome—the misapplication by 
foreign votaries of tenets they failed to comprehend; for it may be doubted 
if such rites were at any time known to the Egyptians; and if any external 
ceremonies carried with them an appearance of indelicacy, they were mere 
emblematic representations, as in the case of the phallic figures, indicating 
the generative principle of nature. Here, as usual with the Egyptians, it 
was the abstract idea which alone occurred to the mind of those who under- 
stood the religion they professed; but the Greeks and Romans, owing to 
the grossness of their imaginations, saw nothing beyoud the external form 
that presented itself to the eye, and instead of the power or abstract cause, 
they merely thought of its physical character. Hence the absurd worship 
of the mere agent in lieu of a first cause; and hence, in consequence, all 
those revolting scenes by which religion was degraded and the human mind 
corrupted ; the more deplorable, since mankind is ever prone to commit 


the greatest excesses when their acts are believed to have the sanction of 
religion.” 


Our author’s profound and prolonged study of the most ancient 
monuments and of one of the earliest races of mankind, whose his- 
tory indeed is closely connected with that of the universe, and whose 
country it was that cradled civilization, has been much facilitated by 
the partial keys that have been made out for expounding or reading 
of the legends and the symbols engraved on adamantine rocks which 
have never been exposed to the sun, but where many of the living 
Egyptians find an abode. In the discovery of these keys, or alpha- 
bets, Sir Gardner Wilkinson has been much distinguished, every 
new achievement of the kind adding fuel to his enthusiasm, at the 
same time that it enlarges his skill in further interpretation. In this 
way he has at length been enabled, from the information derived 
from the monuments, to lay before us a singularly interesting, and 
what looks like a correct, theory concerning the theogony of the 
ancient Egyptians, and also to show that the reports and authority 
of Greek writers are often to be doubted. Upon the forms and 
principal characters of their gods he is particularly remarkable and 
original ; his discoveries and decipherings on these points all guid- 
ing him to the conclusion, that the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans was a mistaken copy of Egyptian religion, in which animals 
and natural objects were not more than the types of mysteries and 
spiritual ideas, instead of being considered deities, as was done by 
their corrupting copyists. The numerous plates which illustrate our 
author's writings indicate of themselves, and under the form of ani- 
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mals, mystic power, and knowledge, their heads being full of intel- 
lectual signification. We proceed to lay before our readers some of 
the opinions advanced by Sir Gardner with extraordinary clearness 
and calmness on this intricate subject. 

The two main principles on which he thinks the religion of Egypt 
was based, were the existence of an Omnipotent Being, whose 
various attributes being deified, formed a series of divinities, each 
worshipped under its own peculiar form, and supposed to possess its 
particular office ; and the deification of the sun and moon, from 
which it might appear that a sort of Sabean worship had once formed 
part of the Egyptian creed. ‘The sun was both a physical and a 
metaphysical deity, while numerous natural phenomena were typified 
by figurative or emblematical conceits. Nor.were moral emblems 
wanting, as witness the figure of Justice with her eyes closed. We 
may have some idea of the multitude of allegorical beings who 
entered into their Pantheon, when we learn that not only every 
attribute of the Divinity was made into a separate deity, but that 
genii were invented to assume some office. Even the genius of a 
town or a river was worshipped as a god; and, according to 
Herodotus, every month and day were consecrated to a particular 
deity. Our author goes on to remark that— 


“‘It may reasonably be supposed that in early times the religion of 
Egypt was more simple and free from the complicated host of fanciful 
beings who, at a later period, filled a station in the catalogue of their gods ; 
and that the only objects of worship in the valley of the Nile were, 1», the 
deified attributes of the creative power, and of the divine intellect; 2°, the 
sun and moon, whose visible power has so generally been an object of vene- 
ration among mankind in the early ages of the world; and, 3°, we may add, 
the president of that future state to which the souls of the dead were sup- 
posed to pass after they had left their earthly envelope. It is difficult to 
decide whether the Egyptians had originally the belief in a future state, or 
if the immortality of the soul was a doctrine suggested at a later period, 
when philosophy had remodelled their religious notions: suffice it to say, 
that the oldest monuments which remain bear ample evidence of its having 
been their belief at the earliest periods of which any records exist; and 
Osiris, the judge and president cf Amenti, is mentioned in tombs belonging 
to contemporaries of the kings who erected the pyramids, upwards of 2000 
years before our era.” 


What then comes of the opinions which some hold with regard to 
the Jews in Old-Testament times, and a belief in a future state? 
Can it be supposed that Moses and other descendants of Jacob, 
deeply read in the philosophy and Jearning of the Egyptians, should 
remain ignorant of a grand doctrine which Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
is able to discover on stones at this day? or that, if once thus in- 
formed, they would deride and disbelieve the exalting doctrine, 
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especially when they proudly regarded themselves as the peculiar 
favourites of the Everlasting? Why, indeed, are we to imagine that 
a people whose Scriptures told them of the translation of Enoch, and 
who were the descendents of Shem, would not be the firmest and 
earliest holders of the doctrine of immortality? We go on to quote 
some exposures of the manner in which the Greeks perverted the 
Egyptian complicated system, and caricatured the people they 
affected to excel so immeasurably :— 


*** Greece,’ observes the Abbé Banier, ‘never had but a confused idea 
of the history of her religion. Devoted without reserve on this important 
point to her ancient poets, she looked upon them as her first theologians ; 
though these poets, as Strabo justly remarks, either through ignorance of 
antiquity, or to flatter the princes of Greece, had arranged in their favour 
all the genealogies of the gods, in order to shew that they were descended 
from them. Whenever, therefore, any heroes are mentioned in their writings, 
we are sure to find Hercules, Jupiter, or some other god at the head of their 
genealogies ; and if the desire to pass for very ancient is common to nearly all 
people, the Greeks were, of all others, the most conspicuous for this folly. 
It is, indeed, surprising that they, who could not possibly be ignorant of 
their having received many colonies from Egypt and Pheenicia, and with 
them the gods and ceremonies of their religion, should venture to assert that 
those same deities were of Greek, or Thracian, or Phrygian origin; for it 
is to this conclusion that their poets pretend to lead us. But two words 
of Herodotus, who says that the gods of Greece came from Egypt, are pre- 
ferable to all that their poets have put forth on this subject :’ and Plato 
tells us that ‘when Solon inquired of the priests of Egypt about ancient 
affairs, he perceived that neither he nor any one of the Greeks (as he him- 
self declared) had any knowledge of very remote antiquity.’ ‘ And as soon 
as he began to discourse about the most ancient events which happened 
among the Greeks, as the traditions concerning the first Phoroneus and 
Niobe, and the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrha, one of the more ancient 
priests exclaimed, ‘Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there 
such a thing as an aged Grecian among you: all your souls are juvenile ; 
neither containing any ancient opinion derived from remote tradition, nor 
any discipline hoary from its existence in former periods of time.’ ”’ 


But wiser and more modest people could continue to Jaugh at the 
vain deriders, as we further find illustrated :— 


‘* Justly did the priests deride the ridiculous vanity and ignorance of the 
Greeks, in deriving their origin from gods; and they assured Herodotus, 
that during the long period which elapsed from the commencement of the 
Egyptian monarchy, to the reign of Sethos (comprising 341 generations), 
‘no deity had appeared on earth in a human form, nor even before, nor 
since that time ;’ and when ‘ Hecatzeus,’ says the historian, * boasted of his 
genealogy to the priests of Jupiter at Thebes, claiming for his family the 
honour of being descended from a god, whom he reckoned as his sixteenth 
ancestor, they made the same observation to him as to me, though I had 
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said nothing respecting my ancestry. Having taken me into a large con- 
secrated chamber, they shewed me a series of as many wooden statues as 
there had been high-priests during the above-mentioned period; for each 
high-priest, while yet living, had his image placed there: and having 
counted them all before me, they proved that every one had succeeded his 
father at his demise, beginning from the oldest, and coming down to the 
last. The same had been done before Hecatzeus, when he boasted of his 
genealogy ; and, in opposing his pretensions by the number of their high- 
priests, they denied that any man was descended from a deity. Each statue, 
they argued, represented a Pirdémis engendered by a Pirémis (a man engen- 
dered by a man); and, having gone through ‘the whole number of 345, they 
shewed that every one was the son of his predecessor, without a single 
instance of any being descended from a god, or even a hero.’ Of their 
idea respecting the manifestation of the Deity on earth, which the Egyp- 
tians entertained in common with the Hindoos, but which is far more 
remarkable in their mode of treating it, 1 shall not speak at present. This 
question is totally different from that of the existence of the gods on earth, 
alluded to by Herodotus, and must be looked upon under a very different 
aspect, as the most curious mystery which has been traced in the religion of 
Egypt. That the images ef the Egyptian deities were not supposed to 
indicate real beings, who had actually existed on earth, is abundantly evi- 
dent from the forms under which they were represented ; and the very fact 
of a god being figured with a human body and the head of an ibis, might 
sufficiently prove the allegorical character of Thoth, or Mercury, the emblem 
of the communicating medium of the divine intellect, and suggest the impos- 
sibility of any other than an imaginary or emblematic existence ; in the 
same manner as the sphinx, with a lion’s body and human head, indicative 
of physical and intellectual power, under which the kings of Egypt were 
figured, could only be looked upon as an emblematic representation of the 
qualities of the monarch. But even this evident and well-known symbol 
did not escape perversion ; and the credulous bestowed upon the sphinx the 
character of a real animal.” 


We have the following additional proof of our author’s profound 
and sweeping examination of authorities and antiquities :— 


‘In the early ages of mankind, the existence of a sole and omnipotent 
Deity, who created all things, seems to have been the universal belief; and 
tradition taught men the same notions on this subject, which in later times 
have been adopted by all civilized people. Whether the Egyptians arrived 
at this conclusion from mere tradition, or from the conviction resulting from 
a careful consideration of the question, I will not pretend to decide ; suffice 
it to know that such was their belief, and the same which was entertained 
by many philosophers of other nations of antiquity. Some of the Greeks, 
in early times, had the same notions respecting their theogony, as we learn 
from a very old author, ‘ if it be true,’ as the Abbé Banier observes, ‘ that 
Pronapides adopted them, who was the preceptor of Homer, as Boccaccio 
affirms, on the authority of a fragment of Theodontius. According to this 
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ancient theogony, the most rational of all, there was only one eternal God, 
from whom all the other deities were produced. It was not permitted to 
give any name to this first being, and no one could say who he was, Anax- 
agoras thought to have defined him by saying that he was vovs—under- 
standing. However, as the most simple ideas have been altered in after 
times, Lactantius, the scholiast of Statius, calls this sovereign being Daimo- 
gorgon, as does the author above alluded to, in imitation of Theodontius. 
His name signifies the Genius of the Earth; but, from the description 
given of this god, it scarcely agrees with the idea that the first philosophers 
entertained of him ; for it is right to observe that the poets, who were the 
earliest theologians of Greece, have, as it were, personified their ideas, and 
made out theogonies according to their fancy, though they appear always to 
suppose a being really independent. Most of them agree in an eternity, 
an ontogony, or generation of beings, some of whom are heavenly, others 
earthly or infernal ; but Daimogorgon and Achlys, according to their sys- 
tem, were before the world, even anterior to chaos. ‘Their Acmon, their 
Hypsistus, existed before the heavens, which the Latins called Ccelus, and 
the Greeks Ouranos. According to them, the Earth, Tartarus, and Love 
preceded Ccelus, since we find in Hesiod that this last was son of the Earth: 
and some considered Acmon to be the father of Coelus, and the son of 
Manes. Ccelus also was the parent of Saturn, who was himself the father 
of the other gods. The giants, sons of the Earth, came afterwards, and 
Typhon was the last of them ; after whom were the demigods, engendered 
by an intercourse between the gods, and the inhabitants of the earth.’ It is 
still doubtful ifthe Egyptians really represented, under any form, their idea of 
the unity of the Deity ; it is not improbable that his name, as with the Jews, 
was regarded with such profound respect as never to be uttered ; and the Being 
of Beings, ‘ who is, and was, and will be,’ was perhaps not even referred to in 
the sculptures, nor supposed to be approachable, unless under the name and 
form of some deified attribute, indicative of his power and connexion with 
mankind. Many allegorical figures are supposed to have been adopted for 
this purpose ; and Greek writers have imagined that the snake curled into 
the form of a circle, with its tale in its mouth, and other similar emblems, 
were used by the Egyptians to indicate the unutterable’ name of the eternal 
Ruler of the universe; but these are merely symbols of his deified attri- 
butes (if, indeed, the snake in that form can be admitted among the num- 
ber) ; and neither the snake, the emblem of Neph, the hawk, nor any other 


emblem, can be considered in any way connected with the unity of the 
Deity.” 


We have not space for any of our author’s minuter details con- 
cerning the great gods of the Egyptians, much less on the inferior 
ones, some of which have never before been noticed by historians or 
antiquaries, but which are described in these volumes, as well as 
figured in the plates. Other superstitions and other peculiar cus- 
toms we must pass over entirely, in order to come to their agricul- 
ture, which constituted such a remarkable feature in Egyptian his- 
tory, and was the parent of amazing arts and sciences, as well as of 
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activity and industry. Upon this subject Sir Gardner is singularly 
explicit and full. 

‘There were two great natural causes for human ingenuity with re- 
gard to the cultivation of the soil, and by a people who might, by 
neglect or idleness, be suddenly reduced to famine, viz. the Nile, as 
a fertiliser, and the multitude and kind of its indigenous productions. 

The fertility of Egypt naturally depended for its chief supply on 
the inundations of the Nile; and such was the wonderful! richness of 
the soil, that it reared corn not merely to supply seven millions of 
people, but for exporting large quantities ; whereas, but for art and 
science, not a tenth of this amount could have been raised. As re- 
spects art, embankments, canals, sluices, and the invention of many 
curious kinds which these works called into being, must have been 
employed, so as to regulate the irrigation. The vestige of an ancient 
Nilomater has even been discovered, which shows that the waters of 
the river must have been reduced to very nice admeasurement, and 
which would be the more necessary as the inundations varied much 
in different years. ‘These very irregularities must. have originated 
many scientific inquiries ; such, for example, as regarded meteorolo- 
gical influences, and rising to the higher walks of astronomy. But, 
above all, must geometry have been called into being, so as to ascer- 
tain, after the subsiding of the waters, what were the exact boun- 
daries of each one’s property, and what proportion each had to pay, 
in the way of taxes, tothe state. Accordingly, geometry was carried 
to such a high degree of perfection in Egypt, that Euclid thence 
drew his mathematical elements and reasonings. 

With regard to the component parts of the Nile, we are told, 
upon the authority of Regnault, that they are—11 water, 9 carbon, 
6 oxide of iron, 4 silica, 4 carbonate of magnesia, 18 carbonate of 
lime, 48 alumen; total, 100: the quantity of silica and alumen 
varying according to the places whence the mud is taken, which 
frequently contains a great admixture of sand near the banks, and 
a larger proportion of argillaceous matter at a distance from the 
river. We further read as follows:— ~~ 


“* The same quality of soil and alluvial deposit seems to accompany the 
Nile in its course from Abyssinia to the Mediterranean; and though the 
White River is the principal stream, being much broader, bringing a larger 
quantity of water, and probably coming from a greater distance than the 
Blue River, or Abyssinian branch, which rises a little beyond the lake 
Dembea, still this last claims the merit of possessing the real peculiarities of 
the Nile, and of supplying those fertilising properties which mark its course 
to the sea. The White River, or western branch, likewise overflows its 
banks, but no rich mud accompanies its inundation ; and though, from the 
force of its stream (which brings down numbers of large fish and shells at 
the commencement of its rise, probably from passing through some large 
lakes), there is evidence of its being supplied by an abundance of heavy 
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rain, we may conclude that the nature of the mountains at its source differs 
considerably from that of the Abyssinian ranges. Besides the admixture of 
nitrous earth, the Egyptians made use of other kinds of dressing for certain 
produce ; and in those places where the vine was cultivated on an alluvial 
soil, we may conclude they found the addition of gravel beneficial to that 
valuable plant, a secret readily learned from its thriving condition, and the 
superior quality of the grape in stony soils ; andsome produce was improved 
by a mixture of sand. Nor were they neglectful of the advantages offered 
by the edge of the desert for the growth of certain plants, which, being 
composed of clay and sand, was peculiarly adapted to such as required a light 
soil; and the cultivation of this additional tract, which only stood in need of 
proper irrigation to become highly productive, had the advantage of increas- 
ing considerably the extent of the arable land of Egypt. In many places 
we still find evidence of its having been tilled by the ancient inhabitants, 
even to the late time of the Roman empire; and in some parts of the 
Fyoom, the vestiges of beds and channels for irrigation, as well as the roots. 


of vines, are found in sites lying far above the level of the rest of the 
country.” 


As we have already mentioned, the number and excellence of the 
indigenous productions of Egypt must have suggested cultivation. 
We are told that those of the desert alone amount to nearly 250 
species; and that, although the Egyptian herbarium be limited to 
about 1300, the indigenous plants constitute a large proportion of 
that number, few countries having a smaller number introduced from 
abroad than Egypt, which, with a few exceptions, has remained 
contented with the herbs and trees of its own soil. 

From what we have already quoted or mentioned, the ancient 
Egyptians must have ranked high as pure agriculturists; so that 
some even of our most modern and approved of improvements were 
familiar to them. Of this class the system of rotation of crops was 
resorted to, which so signally seconds the natural efforts of the soil 
to recover not only what it has lost by each crop, but constantly to 
carry that soil to a kindlier nature, and to exhibit increasing amelio- 
ration. 

But there are many other proofs of the ingenuity and industry of 
the ancient Egyptians. Poultry, for example, of all sorts appear to 
have been an object of minute attention. What stronger evidence 
can we find of this fact, than that there were officers whose business 
it was to register the number of ducks, &c., and even of eggs, 
while the artificial hatching of the latter was, as it still is, the occa- 
sion of a distinct profession. ‘Take an account of the process. We 
are told that, after sundry changes in the oven during a few days, 
the eggs are— 


‘Then held up, one by one, towards a strong light; and if the eggs ap- 
pear clear, and of an uniform colour, it is evident they have not succeeded ; 
but if they show an opaque substance within, or the appearance of different 
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shader, the chickens are already formed ; and they are returned to the oven 
for four more days, their positions being changed as before. At the expira- 
tion of the four days they are removed to another oven, over which, how- 
ever, are no fires. Here they lie for five days in one heap, the apertures 
and the door being closed with tow to exclude the air; after which they are 
placed separately, about one or two inches apart, over the whole surface of 
the mats, which are sprinkled with a little bran. They are at this time 
continually turned, and shifted from one part of the mats to another, during 
six or seven days, all air being carefully excluded, and are constantly ex- 
amined by one of the rearers, who applies each singly to his upper eyelid. 
Those which are cold prove the chickens to be dead, but warmth greater 
than the human skin is the favourable sign of their success. 

“ At length the chicken, breaking its egg, gradually comes forth ; and it 
is not a little curious to see some half exposed and half covered by the shell, 
while they chirp in their confinement, which they evince the greatest eager- 
ness to quit. 

‘* The total number of days is generally twenty-one; but some eggs with 
a thin shell remain only eighteen. The average of those that succeed is 
two-thirds, which are returned by the rearers to the proprietors, who re- 
store to the peasants one-half of the chickens, the other being kept as pay- 
ment for their expenses.” 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson, like poor Emma Roberts, did not find 
travelling in the desert such a formidable affair as has often been 
represented. He also dispels certain long prevalent reports on the 
Oases and the Simoom. With an extract on these subjects we 
dismiss his volumes, which, for sterling learning and ably sustained 
exposition, will not soon be equalled. Never, before the publication 
of his works, has the world received such a full exhibition of the 
most remote civilization, or been acquainted with the practice of 
useful arts thousands of years ago, and in the infancy, so to speak 
of our earth, even after the country inhabited by this primeval 
people has been overrun, occupied for long periods, or pillaged by 
many nations. Now for our extract :— 


“* From what has been said, it is evident that the oases are not fertile 
spots in the midst of a sandy plain, but depressions in the lofty table-land 
of Africa, where by the removal of the superincumbent limestone strata, the 
water has the power of rising to the surface; nor is the desert a dreary 
plain of sand, which has overwhelmed a once fertile country, whose only 
traces are the isolated gardens of the oases, where the traveller runs a risk of 
being overwhelmed by sand, as the army of Cambyses was reported to have 
been. The notion is of old date, from Herodotus to the modern traveller 
who confines his experience to the valley of the Nile; and if Strabo were 
listened to, it would require some degree of courage to visit the site of 
Memphis, lest, as he observes, the imprudent stranger should expose himself 
to ‘ the danger of being overtaken by a whirlwind on his way.’ 

‘* Strabo, like other travellers, must have braved great dangers during 
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his voyage; the ancients were alarmed at the sand and wondrous monsters; 
and we now often read of narrow escapes from the effects of a simoom; but, 
however disagreeable this really is, and though caravans run the risk of losing 
their way if incautious enough to continue their route in its dense fog or 
dust, and consequently to perish in this waterless region, the very unplea- 
sant death it has been reported to cause, is an exaggeration ; and speaking 
from the experience of many a violent simoom in the most sandy parts of 
the desert, I can only say that it is bad enough without being exaggerated, 


but that it is much more frightful in a book of travels than in the country 
it lf. 9 ; 





Art. VII.— The History of Duelling. By J. G. Mittincen, M.D. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Ir is impossible to say anything that is not in every body’s mouth 
about the folly, the wickedness, the bullying, and the moral 
cowardice which are inseparable from duelling. Neither can an 
thing new be uttered concerning the injustice, the cruelty, the wrong 
to the innocent, which attend the practice. Even those, who from 
a false sense of honour, may be dragged into the commission of the 
crime, will often be the loudest in denouncing it. Still, it may be 
possible to bestow upon the subject some unhackneyed observations, 
and to go deeper into its causes as well as probable remedies than 
our gossiping Doctor has done. 

We set out then with stating that, in certain states of society, 
appeals of one sort or another, which no written law can answer, 
will be made ; and especially such will be the case in a barbarous 
condition of mankind, Nay, in what we call the most advanced, as 
well as refined nations, and during the highest attainments that 
have ever yet been witnessed, with regard to the arts of peace, there 
will occur circumstances, which the majority of certain ranks will 
feel to impose the necessity of perpetrating a deed which the law 
declares to be murderous. Accordingly, as in ancient times, and 
among classical nations, single combats took place, in order to de- 
cide public rights ; just as in the most civilized countries of Europe 
as well as during the dark ages, or in the half savage states at this” 
moment, personal conflicts or duels are frequently heard of. Origi- 
nating in an analogously supposed necessity, ordeal trials arose ; 
in barbarous and superstitious nations, not only would an appeal to a 
mysterious and supernatural judge be made, but neither law nor 
public opinion would exist in such a state of things to meet and 
repress feelings of revenge or retaliation for insults, which, if silently 
borne, would exclude men of honour from their proper sphere in 
society. Nay, the fear of trial by ordeal, just as that of the duello 
has undoubtedly done, must have deterred many from committing 
crimes and inflicting injustice. God has been very prevalently 
thought, among ignorant people, to be continually ready to interfere, 
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when called upon, in behalf of the innocent ; and the dread of such 
an unescapeable test must have operated beneficially, or at least less 
injuriously, than had there been no restraint but the fear of detection 
and punishment in an unseen and future world. The ordeal, there- 
fore, was a less evil in certain conditions of a community, than if it 
had been imagined that no unseen power was ready at once, and 
before an insult or a wrong could be forgotten by the public, to 
proclaim and to chastise it. 

In a similar way duelling had its origin in barbarous and ignorant 
times, when neither written laws nor prevailing sentiments existed 
to meet and to punish certain affronts. Nay, at this moment, and 
in England, cases of injury will occur, in consequence of which, 
unless a person resent it by an appeal to the pistol, his reputation 
will for ever be ruined in the society to which he belongs; so that 
he can hardly be held to be a free agent, and certainly not a calm 
judge with respect to the fashionable act. Ay, and in many cases, 
the community at large, as is proved by the verdicts of juries and 
the directions of the judges of the land, would shudder at the idea of 
obeying our written laws to the letter. We go further, and assert 
that if these existing laws were rigorously and uniformly obeyed, 
duelling would cease, for no man would willingly and wittingly en- 
counter certain death, if not by the bullet, by the rope. It will be 
asked, why not enforce the laws, without distinction, in the way 
mentioned, when the consequences are held to be so certain and 
salutary? Weanswer, that so long as a man’s associates, and as 
these associates are acted upon by general opinion, it is impossible to 
get the law literally obeyed; but even, in the present way of man’s 
thinking, the obedience mentioned would have secret assassinations 
for its result. According to the tenets of certain classes, and also the 
artificialities of society, there are deep wrongs which no written law 
does, or can redress, and where opinion is sttongas the love of life; 
so that an injured party will resort to some remedy or another. We 
are far from wishing to defend the practice of duelling, or from de- 
uying that the most worthless and pestiferous members of society 
have not generally been the readiest to commit the crime, and that 
too very often to the injury of the most innocent and deserving. 
But what we assert is, that it arose in a social necessity ; and that 
it, or something worse, will be practised, until the majority become 
Christians in heart, and not merely by profession ; or until public 
opinion stigmatize and punish adequately every man that sends a 
challenge, and also every one who is in the least way or sense con- 
nected with, or an abettor of, the deed; and this will not occur until 
not only the House of Lords set the right example, but until the 
legislators and the distributors of the laws be forced by the pressure 
from without to fulfil the verdict of Christianity in spirit and in act. 

Not only had duelling its origin in barbarous and ignorant times, 
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still, although it has been practised down to these enlightened days, 
it has in the most civilized states of society been shorn of much of 
its ferocity and brutality, as well as greatly restricted, wherever re- 
finement exists or religion is generally professed. Even in the 
course of the dark ages it was divested of much of its barbarity, as 
well as it still is confined to certain privileged classes. Chivalry 
clothed it with attractions, and accompanied it with a multitude of 
courteous usages. What is more, the unwritten laws of those days 
confined revenge against the offending party alone, sparing kindred 
and tribes; and the whole affair was conducted with as much pub- 
licity and consequent fairness as it was possible to conceive. In 
modern times again, in our own country, the wicked practice has 
been gradually restricted by the common sense of mankind becom- 
ing more and more potent; so that, even among those whose pro- 
fession is that of arms, and where light-headedness and idleness are 
wont to combine, we do not now very often hear of single combats. 
The law, public opinion, and religion, have always had greater force 
to the repression of the crime in England, than in refined but infidel 
France, the semi- barbarous states of America, outrageous Ireland, or 
the remote colonies of Great Britain. 

According to our view of the subject, it is to public opinion and 
the extension of Christian principle, that we look for the complete 
and final repression of duelling. Still, we agree with Dr. Millingen 
that something positive and immediate might be done by our legis- 
lators to render the crime Jess fashionable, and therefore less plau- 
sible ; and even that when it was committed, certain regulations 
and distinctions migkt be established that would be welcomed by 
the majority of all classes. Why, for example, should the same 
punishment be named for the agressor and for him who has been 
dragged into a quarrel, if death be the issue of the conflict? Why, 
as our author further suggests, should not the law make it impera- 
tive to inquire into the merits of the dispute and the origin of the 
outrage? Why not make a distinction between him who is noto- 
riously a practised snuffer of candles with pistol-bullets, and him 
who never so industriously employed himself, but, on the contrary, 
may have always expressed his detestation of such practices ? 
Again, why not inquire into every duel, and punish, in accordance 
with the common feelings of mankind, which alway apportion 
judgment to the extent of wrong done, whether death be the issue 
or not 2. The crime has been one and the same, whether one or 
both fall, or both escaped unscathed; and a coroner’s inquest 
should in every case be held on the parties. It may be said that the 
law is sufficiently pointed and precise already with regard to the last 
mentioned circumstances. But where is the public officer who 
bas been named, or makes it his undeviating business to see that the 
law is uniformly obeyed? And, in consequence of the uncertainty 
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of that punishment which all would decide was apportioned to the 
degree of offence committed, would the practice be restricted. We 
should then seldom or never hear of practised duellists, nor of 
bullying pests of society. Till these noxious animals know that 
exposure and adequate chastisement are certain to follow every pro- 
vocation, which in their idleness or wantonness they offer, the 
written law, as it stands, will frequently be derided or evaded ; or 
grievous wrong may be inflicted on the least guilty party when the 
law takes its course. 

It is now time that we attend more particularly to the nature 
and contents of the Doctor’s volumes. He commences with some 
account of single combats and the ordeals of ancient times, noticing, 
as he comes down to the present day, gladiatorial and also chivalrous 
shows when tournaments were in vogue. ‘The features which the 
duello has exhibited in different countries are described, although 
not with particular effect ; while his collection of examples, of trials 
in courts of justice, of the efforts made by sovereigns to repress the 
practice, and other circumstances which will readily suggest them- 
selves as closely connected with the subject of the History, is by no 
means the most felicitous and striking. His observations upon the 
fashion and individual cases are commonplace ; nor does he ever 
appear to have fathomed his subject further than by repeating the 
moral sentiments which are current in the mouths of peaceable 
people of his own age. We thing that after a very cursory glance 
at the newspapers for the last few years, we could have selected 
more remarkable examples than his eye has fallen upon, and also 
have deduced some more important criticisms. We must, however, 
give some of his samples. First of a witty duellist :— 


‘*St. Evremont was another celebrated duellest of this period: he had 
discovered a particular thrust, which was honoured with his name, and 
called la botte de St. Evremont. This brave was witty and capricious, and 
would accept or refuse a challenge according to the fancy of the moment. 
St. Foix was his rival in this pursuit of an honourable name. Some of his 
duels were remarkable. One day, at the Café Procope, at dinner-time, he 
saw a gentleman seated at a bavaroise, and he exclaimed, ‘ That is a con- 
founded bad dinner for a gentleman!’ The stranger, thus insulted, insisted 
upon satisfaction, which was granted ; when St. Foix was wounded. Not- 
withstanding this injury, he coolly said to his antagonist, ‘ If you had killed 
me, sir, I still should have persisted in maintaining that a bavaroise is a 
confounded bad dinner.’ 

‘* Another time he asked a gentleman, whose aroma was not of the most 
pleasant nature, ‘ Why, the Devil, he smelt so confoundedly ?’ The offended 
party sent him a challenge, which St. Foix refused in the following terms: 
‘ Were you to kill me, you would not smell the less ; and were I to kill you, 
you would sme]] a great deal more.’ One day, meeting a lawyer whose 
countenance did not please him, he walked up to him and whispered in his 
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ear, ‘ Sir, [have some business with you.’ The attorney, not understand: 
ing the drift of his speech, quietly named an hour when he would find him 
in his office. The meeting was of course most amusing; the expression of 
St. Foix being, ‘ that he wanted to have an affaire with him,’ a term which 
is equally applicable to a duel and a legal transaction.”’ 


Next, of St. George, who— 


** Died in a state of poverty in 1799, at the age of fifty-four. He was 
justly considered the first swordsman and the best shot of his time. One of 
his feats was throwing up two crown pieces in the air and hitting them both 
with his pistols. He was an excellent musician, amiable and polished in 
his manners, and of a most agreeable conversation; his humanity and 
charitable .disposition were universally acknowledged; and although en- 
gaged in many duels, he had generally been the insulted party, and was 
never known to avail himself of his reputation to insult any one less.skilled 
in the science of destruction. He was often known, however, to give a 
salutary lesson to quarrelsome and troublesome young men ; and an instance 
is recorded of his meeting at Dunkirk, in the company of several ladies, a 
young officer of Hussars, who, not knowing him, was boasting of his skill 
as a swordsman, and asserting that no fencer in France was a match for him. 
‘ Did you ever see the famous St. George ?’ asked one of the ladies. ‘ St. 
George! many atime; he could not stand a moment before me!’ answered 
the Hussar, twirling his mustacliios. ‘That is strange,’ observed St. 
George, ‘ and I should much like to have a trial of skill with you, young 
man. Possibly the ladies could procure us foils, and an assaut d’armes 
might entertain them. The young officer assented to the proposal with a 
smile of contempt: foils belonging to the brother of the lady of the 
house was produced, and without hesitation the Hussar was prepared: to 
shame his aged antagonist, who, politely addressing the ladies, asked them 
to name the buttons he should touch on his adversary’s doliman. The 
delighted women, glad to see a coxcomb corrected, named the number of 
the buttons; which St. Gregory touched one after the other, and then 
whipped the foil out of the inexperienced hand of the boaster, who, infu- 
riated by rage and shame, wanted immediate satisfaction, when St. George 
quietly observed, ‘ Young man, your time is not yet come; you may still 
live to serve your country; but recollect you have met St. George, for I am 
that very person who could not at any time prove a match for you.’ ” 


There have been female duellists :— 


‘‘ The most celebrated female duellist was the actress Maupin, one of the 
performers at the Opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, was one of 
her lovers, and from him she received many valuable lessons. Being insulted 
one day by an actor of the name of Dumény, she called him out ; but as he 
refused to give her satisfaction, she carried away his watch and his snuff- 
box as trophies of her victory. Another performer having presumed to 
offend her, on his declining a meeting, was obliged to kneel down before her 
and implore forgivencss. One evening at a ball, having behaved in a very 
rude manner to a lady, she was requested to leave the room, which she did 
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‘on the condition that those gentlemen who had warmly espoused the 


offended lady’s cause should accompany her. To this proposal they agreed ; 
when, after a hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly returned to the 
ball-room. Louis X1V. granted her a pardon, and she withdrew to Brus- 
sels, where she became the mistress of the Elector of Bavaria. However, 
she soon after returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 1707, at the age 
of thirty-seven. Under the regency, a pistol meeting took place between 
the Marquise de Nesle and the Countess Polignac for the possession of the 
Puc de Richelieu; and in more modern times, so late indeed, as 1827, a 
Madame B at St. Rambert, received a challenge to fight with pistols ; 
and about the same period, a lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had re- 
ceived a slap in the face without resenting the insult, called out the offender, 
and fighting him with swords, severely wounded him.” 





Many have fought duels because they had not moral courage to 
support them; others, who had not even the animal boldness, 
although professed duellists, when by mistake they fell in witha 
good shot or swordsman, or found that the odds were in any way 
against them. ‘The inflammable and galled French, upon rather a 
wide scale, may be quoted as illustrations. The Doctor tells us 
that— 


‘** Many were the melancholy scenes that took place in 1814, when the 
Allies were in Paris: duels between the officers of the foreign powers and 
those of the disbanded French army were incessant, and they generally 
proved fatal to the strangers. The French were spending their whole 
days and nights in fencing ; and there is every reason to believe, that, not 
Satisfied with their own skill in fence, their prevosis, or fencing-masters, 
assumed the uniform of officers to meet any imprudent youth who was 
fool hardy enough to accept their challenges. Thus did many an Aus- 
trian and Prussian officer fall in the Bois de Boulogne. When the British 
army occupied the south of France, similar scenes were witnessed, but 
more especially at Bordeaux, where the French officers came over the 
Garonne for the sole purpose of insulting and fighting the English, 
who were in many instances absurd enough to meet their wishes. It 
is, however, gratifying to state, that the fortune of arms was generally in 
our favour ; and, in many instances, when our young officers had been so 
imprudent as to accept a challenge with the sword, their superior bodily 
strength and utter ignorance of the polite rules of duelling turned to their 
advantage ; in several instances they rushed on their adversaries, broke 
through their guard, and cut them down. In vain the French expostulated 
against this breach of les régles de l’escrime, and called out ‘ foul play ;’ 
our seconds carried pistols in their pockets, and threatened to shoot any 
one who interfered; and the French at last were tired of the experi- 
ment.” 


The following is an anecdote of a considerate sovereign :— 


** Joseph the Second having been informed that one of his officers .had 
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slapped the face of another, sent for both parties. The following day, on 
parade, the Emperor appeared on the balcony of his palace, with the offended 
person, whom he cordially embraced; at the same time a scaffold was 
erected, on which the public executioner slapped the face of the offender, 
who was afterwards conveyed to a fortress.” 


In connexion with the great gambling Law of Lauriston, we reaad— 


‘“* He had commenced his famed career by several hostile meetings. How- 
beit, he so managed matters as not to compromise the security of his gam- 
bling-house in the Rue Quincampoix by quarrels, although an assassination 
ultimately exposed this hell to a serious investigation. One of the mur- 
derers was a Count Horn, a Belgian nobleman of distinguished family ; but 
who, notwithstanding the powerful interest made in his behalf, was sentenced 
to be broken on the wheel. The Regent in this case was inflexible ; nor 
would he even commute the punishment into a less degrading execution. 
This firmness was attributed to his partiality for his creature Law, whose 
bank was of great assistance to his constant debaucheries. Madame de 
Crequi, who was a relative of the criminal, and who exerted her best endea- 
vours to save him, attributes this murder of what she calls ‘ the Jew who 
had robbed him,’ to other motives; and asserts that his highness’s impla- 
cable hostility arose from having once found him with one of his favourites, 
the Countess de Parabére; when the duke disdainfully said to him, ‘ Sortez, 
Monsieur !’ to which the other replied, ‘ Your ancestors, sir, would have 
said sortons.’ ” 


Here is a story that might have been framed in the Radcliffe 
school of fiction :— 


** A very curious duel took place at Valetta between a Spanish com- 
mander, of the name of Vasconcellos, and a French commander, M. de 
Foulquerre, the latter having had the insolence to present some holy water 
to a young lady entering a church, whom the Castilian was following. 
¥oulquerre was one of the most noted disturbers of the Strada Stretta, and, 
although he had been engaged in many duels, on this occasion he repaired 
to the rendezvous with some reluctance, as though he anticipated the result 
of the meeting. As soon as his adversary appeared, he said, ‘ What, sir, 
do you draw your sword upon a Good Friday! Hear me ;—it is now six 
years since I have confessed my manifold sins, and my conscience reproaches 
me so keenly, that in three days hence ’ But the Spaniard would not 
attend to his request, and pressed upon him; when his opponent, mortally 
wounded, exclaimed, ‘ What! on a Good Friday! May Heaven forgive 
you! Bear my sword to 7éte Foulques, and let a hundred masses be said 
for the repose of my soul, in the chapel of the castle.’ The Spaniard paid 
no attention to the dying man’s request, and reported the circumstance to 
the chapter of the order, according to the prescribed rules; nevertheless he 
was promoted to the priory of Majorca. On the night of the following 
Friday, he dreamt that he was in the Strada Stretta, where he again heard 
his enemy enjoin him to ‘ bear his sword to Téte Foulques ;’ and a similar 
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vision disturbed his slumbers every succeeding Friday night. Vasconcellos 
did not know where this Téte Foulques was situated, until he learned from 
some French knights that it was an old castle four leagues from Poictiers, 
in the centre of a forest remarkable for strange events: the castle containing 
in its halls many curious collections, amongst which was the armour of the 
famed knight Foulques Taillefer, with the arms of all the enemies he had 
slain in single combat ; and from time immemorial, it appeared that all his 
successors deposited in this armory the weapons which they used either in 
war or private contests. Our worthy prior having received this information, 
determined to obey the injunctions of the deceased, and set out for Poic- 
tiers with the sword of his antagonist. He repaired to the castle, where he 
found no one but the porter and the chaplain, and communicated to the 
latter the purport of his visit. He was introduced into the armory, and on 
each side of the chimney he beheld full-length portraits of Foulques Tail- 
lefer and his wife Isabella de Lusignan. The seneschal was armed cap-d-pié, 
and over him were suspended the arms of his vanquished foes. The 
Spaniard, having laid down the sword, proceeded to tell his beads with 
great devotion until nightfall, when he fancied that he saw the eyes and 
mouth of the seneschal and his wife in motion ; and he distinctly heard the 
former addressing his wife, saying, ‘ What dost thou think, my dear, of the 
daring of this ‘Castilian, who comes to dwell and eat in my castle, after 
having killed the commander without allowing him time to confess his sins ?’ 
—To which the lady replied in a very shrill voice, ‘ I think, Messir, that 
the Castilian acted with disloyalty on that occasion, and should not be 
allowed to depart without the challenge of your glove.’ The terrified 
Spaniard sought the door of the hall, but found it locked, when the sene- 
schal threw his heavy iron gauntlet at his face, and brandished his sword. 
The Spaniard, thus compelled to defend himself, snatched up the sword that 
he had deposited, and falling on his fantastic antagonist, fancied that he had 
run him through the body, when he felt a stab from a burning weapon 
under the heart, and fainted away. When he recovered from his s:voon, 
he found himself in the porter’s lodge, to which he had been carried, but 
free from any injury. He returned to Spain; but ever after, on every 
Friday night, he received a similar burning wound from the visionary 
Taillefer ; nor could any act of devotion, or payment of money to friars or 
priests, relieve him from this horrible phantom,” 


The statistics of duelling, during the reign of George the Third 
are said to give us the particulars we now quote:— 


“Such was the frequent occurrence of duels in this long reign, that one 
hundred and seventy-two were fought (in which three hundred and forty- 
four persons were concerned); sixty-nine individuals were killed; in three 
of these fatal cases neither of the combatants survived; nine-six were 
wounded, forty-eight of them desperately, and forty-eight slightly; while 
one hundred and seventy-nine escaped unhurt. 

‘“‘ From this statement it will be seen, that rather more than one-fifth of 
the combatants lost their lives; and that nearly one half received the bul- 
lets of their antagonists. It also appears, that only eighteen trials took 
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place: that six of the arraigned individuals were acquitted; seven found 
guilty of manslaughter, and three of murder—two of whom were executed, 
and eight imprisoned during different periods.” 





Art. VIII.—TZhe Opinions of Lord Holland, as recorded in the Journals of 


the House of Lords, from 1797 to 1841. Collected and edited by D. C, 
Moytan, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 


‘“* Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 
Be mine no higher fame, 
If those who deign to watch me say 
I’ve sullied neither name.” 

Mr. Moytawn states that these lines were found in Lord Holland's 
handwriting after his death, and were intended for an inscription 
or epigraph to the Life of Mr. Fox, which unhappily his Lordship 
did not live to finish. But no doubt posterity will sie respond 
to the sentiment. and bestow the posthumous reward so simply in- 
voked ; for whether his public or private life be scanned, or both to- 
gether, there can be but one voice with regard to his consistency, 
his sincerity, his enlightened humanity, and embracing generosity. 
During the whole history of Whig principles never has there been 
a more straightforward and courageous member of the party ; 
never one whose opinions were more politically sound, or of more 
weight in constitutional philosophy ; while, for the plainness and 
eloquence with which these opinions were uniformly expressed, they 
are perfect models. Perhaps no where, especially in the statement 
of political doctrines, can there be pointed out happier specimens 
of idiomatic and forcible English ; so that in this view alone these 
opinions are attractive and instructive. 

There is one other remarkable feature in these extracts from 
parliamentary journals,—the sentiments, without an exception, are 
as free from party bitterness, as they are distinct and dignified ; for 
it was not in the nature of his Lordship to entertain the slightest 
rancour against political opponents ; even his table, domestic life, 
and patronage being regulated by a most generous spirit, making 
personal friends of all. It was a lucky circumstance that his noble 
and benevolent disposition was backed by an ample fortune; while 
his appreciation of the highest orders of merit, in art, literature, 
or conduct, was of the nicest and most discerning character. 

It was a happy suggestion of the Duke of Sussex, to have these 
opinions or protests copied out from the Journals of the House of 
Lords, and published separately ; and this in sundry respects. 
First of all, these protests furnish the best monument to the -_s 
of the lamented peer both as a citizen and a statesman. They 
truth preseat a history of his public life, arfd written by himself 
while as opinions, in point of number, variety, continuance and 
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importance, they amount to a political commentary, embodying all 
the old Whig principles. In this respect this small volume is the 
best text book that has ever appeared ; indeed it stands alone upon 
the grand subjects in civi) affairs, and should be deeply studied. 
But the suggestion of his Royal Highness was also felicitous on 
his own account ; for the editor says, that to a very considerable 
number of Lord Holland’s protests, the name of the Duke of Sus- 
sex is appended, ‘‘ sometimes, indeed, the only one in addition to 
his.” 

His Lordship was born at Winterslow, in Wiltshire, in the 
November of 1773, and died in October, 1840. He took his seat 
in the House of Peers in October, 1796, and the first protest en- 
tered upon the Journals was on the 9th of January, 1798, when 
the Assessed Taxes Bill was, after long debate, reada second time. 
Between this period and his death, scarcely a year passed without 
the entry of a protest on the Journals, and sometimes without a 
seconder. ‘There were certain breaks in his parliamentary career, 
either when he was abroad or ailing ; but still, for a singularly long 
career, he was, whenever an illiberal, oppressive, or unwise measure 
was sanctioned by the majority of his brother peers, ready to 
record his opinions and objections. Mr. Moylan has collected 
forty-six of these, ranging over al] the leading questions of the 
last forty-three years, and boldly denouncing every intolerant and 
tyrannous principle that happened to be countenanced. ‘The most 
prominent sentiment throughout these protests is his Lordship’s 
recognition of the happiness of the people, even when those of 
foreign lands may be specially concerned. It is also worthy of 
remark, as it is of universal imitation, that the habit of fearlessly 
expressing enlightened and independent sentiments, kept alive the 
native warmth of the Protester’s heart, which was, together with 
the strength of his head, the best safeguard and guide which he 
could find in the heat of political strife, and a mass of formidable 
difficulties. 

Among the subjects which called forth the most formal and 
solemn of Lord Holland's protests, we find those which, in these 
latter days, we are accustomed to hear specified as the great- 
est reproach of Tory government, and among the sins of the 
house of which he formed so conspicuous a member. Upon a con- 
siderable class of these, his principles and views have at length 
been realized, thus stamping his opinions in the most authoritative 
manner, history itself proclaiming his wisdom and far-sightedness. 
On other points his views have only been partially carried; but his 
example must have much influence, so as to encourage and stimu- 
late his followers. It is in no slight degree extraordinary and 
honourable, that ‘ord Holland,” as the editor observes, “ does 
not seem to have ever recorded an opinion which at any subsequent 
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period of his life, he could have desired to blot from the Journals, 
Thus, whether religious toleration, the blessings of education, the 
love of peace, the freedom of trade, the necessity of practising 
economy, or any of the other grand themes of legislation be speci- 
fied, he is always to be found battling for the many. 

In going through these forty-six protests, it is impossible to find 
one in which either the sterling and most important doctrines of 
constitutional law, and the soundest principles of political economy, 
are not laid down and urged, or where delightful specimens of rea- 
soning and statesmanlike eloquence do not occur. Take as our 
first example, a portion of the first protest which he entered upon 
the Journals, and which followed his first speech in Parliament, 
being a reply to Lord Grenville, when a bill, intituled “An Act 
for granting to his Majesty an aid and contribution for the pro- 
secution of the War,” or the Assessed Taxes Bill, was under 


debate. 


“«¢ DissENTIENT.—Because we conceive that in the present circumstances 
no grant of money by Parliament can alone be sufficient to extricate the 
country from its alarming and critical situation. 

‘** When the exigencies of the State are such as to demand large supplies 
from the people, our duty is not confined to the bare consideration of the 
necessity of the case, or the mode of levying the money. We are not, from 
the pressure of circumstances and approach of danger, hastily to concur in 
laying additional burthens on our fellow subjects, without insuring to the 
publie a wise application of the money so raised, and without due precautions 
for directing the efforts of the people to their own legitimate object, the 
benefit of the community. A neglect ofthis, the most important of all 
Parliamentary duties, must produce, and in our opinions it has already pro- 
duced, consequences the most fatal to the dignity of the nation, the stability 
of the Government, and the interests of the people: in the unconditional 
compliance with the demands of the executive Government again proposed 
as the remedy, we perceive the real and fatal source of the evil. Year after 
year his Majesty’s Ministers have grounded their application to Parliament 
upon the urgency of the occasion, and the extraordinary exigencies of the 
State; to satisfy their demands, to enable them to encounter the dangers, 
and remove the difficulties in which we were involved, every article of luxury 
or convenience has been taxed, the resources of the country have been ex- 
hausted, and sums unparalleled in history, have been entrusted to their dis- 
posal; yet year after year the occasion has become more urgent, the exigen- 
cies more pressing, the difficulties more alarming, and the dangers more im- 
mediate : the security of the nation has been shaken in the same proportion 
as the prosperity of the country has been impaired, external danger has kept 
pace with internal distress, and the exertions which have impoverished the 
people and shaken our credit, have purchased nothing but the loss of national 
honour, the defection of the allies, and the failure of every great object of 
war. 

«Tf the whole force of Great Britain and Ireland, aided by grants, lavish 
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beyond the example of the most improvident times, assisted by the most 
powerful Monarchs of Europe, has proved insufficient in the hands of Min- 
isters to secure the blessings of peace, or even to avert the present awful cir- 
cumstances of the country, it seems inconsistent with reason to expect, that 
the painful efforts of an empire, whose means are exhausted by taxation, 
whose spirits are dampedby failure, and whose affections are in part alienated 
by oppression, can without a single ally, under the direction of the same 
men, resist with effect a powerful and exasperated enemy, elated with suc- 
cess, strengthened by conquest, and supported by the united powers of Hol- 
land and of Spain. In this situation of affairs, to persevere in the system 
which has produced it, to confide in the Ministers, who, with the aid of so 
many millions, have been unable to avert it, evinces in our opinion a total 
disregard of the common maxims of prudence, a wanton rejection of the les- 
sons of experience, and a determined neglect of the most important of our 
Parliamentary duties. Under the persuasion, therefore, that the dangers 
with which we are threatened are the result of force, directed to objects at 
once impracticable, and forcign to the interests of this country; thattheyare 
the necessary consequences of misapplication of the public money, and the 
natural fruits of the incapacity and profusion of those to whom it has been 
improvidently intrusted ; we deemed it our duty not to sanction any grant 
to the executive Government, until a pledge was given to the House, by 
the removal of his Majesty’s Ministers, of a complete alteration in his 
councils.’” 


Many passages in Lord Holland’s protests refer to Ireland, the 
union of that country to Great Britain being one of the measures 
which he resisted ; although, we presume, after the bond had so 
long continued, he would have opposed the repeal agitation, or at 
least its intended result. We find him thus expressing himself in 
1779, on the order for “ An Address to his Majesty, recommend- 
ing the Union between Great Britain and Ireland,” — 

** * DissENTIENT.— 1st. Because the measure of a Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, the Policy of which is highly questionable, 
and the importance of which demands the most calm, dispassionate, and 
deliberate examination, is persisted in and urged forward, in compliment to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, under circumstances which ought imperiously to 
have deterred us from the prosecution of it. The moment of civil disturb- 
ance and division, when the necessity of Military Law is alleged by Minis- 
ters, and acknowledged by Parliament, seems ill calculated for insuring the 
full and unequivocal consent of the Irish people, without which even the 
supporters of the measure must confess it to be illusory and dangerous in 
the extreme. And to commit the Parliament of Great Britain to the wis- 
dom of a project, which the Commons of Ireland have rejected, and to 
which the inhabitants of that Kingdom are disinclined, appears to us a 
whimsical expedient for securing the connexion of the two countries, and 
consolidating the strength of the empire. 

‘© Qndly. Because, as no jealousy or division has existed between the 
two legislatures, the present dangers and discontents in Ireland cannot be 
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attributed to the independence of her Parliament, but must rather be con- 
sidered as the bitter fruits of a coercive system of policy, suggested by his 
Majesty’s advisers, and enforced under the sanction of the executive power 
with unconstitutional and wanton severity. 

** * 3rdly. Because, though the possibility of a different will in the two 
separate Legislatures cannot be controverted, yet possible inconveniences in 
remote and extreme cases, from supposed legislative measures, or possible 
instances of additional embarrassment to the executive Government, are no 
arguments for the subversion of a system in which no such inconveniences 
have been experienced, and no such difficulties encountered. For the con- 
sequences of such reasoning would lead us to consolidate into one the 
different branches of our own excellent Constitution ; to remove all the 
checks which the jealousy of our ancestors has imposed on the executive 
Government ; to condemn whatever theory might suppose difficult, though 
practice had shewn it to be easy; and to substitute hypothesis and specula- 
tion for history, fact, and experience. 

‘* *4thly. Because the notion that a legislative union will either conciliate 
the affections of the discontented in Ireland, or furnish more effectual means 
for defeating the designs of the enemy in that country, seems unsupported 
by reasoning, and in direct contradiction to analogy and experience. Were 
we to admit the beneficial consequences of a Union, yet the benefits, which, 
according to such hypothesis, are likely to result to Ireland from the mea- 
sure, are at least progressive and distant, and can furnish, therefore, no 
reasonable hope of allaying immediate discontents, suppressing actual rebel- 
lion, or defeating designs already on foot. If, indeed, the enemies of the 
connexion endeavoured to effectuate a separation of the two Kingdoms, by 
sowing jealousies and dissensions between the two Parliaments, (as was the 
case in Scotland, immediately previous to the Union), the measure proposed 
would manifestly be as effectual, it might be represented as the only remedy 
for the evil. But ifit be true that their object is to disseminate jealousy 
and foment discontents, not between the distinct Legislatures and Govern. 
ments of England and Ireland, but between the people and Parliament, be- 
tween the governed and Government of that country, and if, by representing 
their legislature as the corrupt Agent of British Ministers, and slavish engine 
of British tyranny, they had succeeded in alienating a large portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; and if it be farther true, as stated in the Report of the 
Committees of Secrecy of the Irish Parliament, that the misrepresentations 
of a few individuals have been found sufficient to seduce the allegiance of 
one whole province in Ireland, we are indeed at a loss to conceive how the 
danger of such designs is to be averted, or the force of such misrepresenta- 
tions diminished, by a measure which reduces the number of Representatives 
of the Irish people, transfers the legal organ of their will out of the bosom 
of their own country, and annihilates all independent and _ exclusive 
authority in that kingdom.’ ”’ 


Let us go further from home, and see how this consistent cham- 
pion of the people spoke when an address was moved, in 1818, to 
the Prince Regent, in approbation of treaties when the elder 
branch of the Bourbons was to be replaced on the throne of France, 
and forced upon the French :— 
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** * Because the treaties and engagements contain a direct guaranty of the 
present Government of France, against the people of that country, and in 
my judgment imply general and perpetual guaranty of all European Govern- 
ments against the governed. 

‘I hold such a design to be unlawful ; I believe it to be impracticable ; 
and recollecting the principles on which the Revolution of 1688, and the 
succession of the House of Hanover were founded, I cannot give the sanc- 
tion of my vote to a system which, if it had prevailed in those times, might 
have deprived this kingdom of all the benefits which have resulted from a 
national Government, and a free constitution. 


*° * VassaLL HoLLANb.’ 


So, again, when the House of Lords refused to denounce the in 
vasion of Spain by the Duc D’Angouléme :— 


‘“** 5thly. Because a firm determination on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government to resist all hostile aggression against Spain, and an early and 
manly avowal of such determination would, in all probability, have counter- 
acted that odious defiance of public law which a great northern power is so 
forward to profess and so anxious to inculcate, and might have diverted the 
French King from those iniquitous and ambitious projects, which the course 
pursued by our Ministers has not prevailed upon him to abandon. 

‘“** 6thly. Because the neutrality of England during a contest between 
France and Spain must be extremely precarious.’ ”’ 


Take him on the American Indemnity Bill, 1807; and where he 
brought his political philosophy and historical reading to bear upon 
the constitutional law of taxation :— 


“*¢ The right by which the subject is exempted from all takes not granted 
by common consent of Parliament, has at all times been deemed by sound 
constitutional lawyers, and has frequently been recognised by Parliament 
itself, to be coeval with the frame and constitution of the kingdom; and has 
repeatedly and solemnly been declared and secured by Charters of our 
Princes, and acts of our Legislature. 

‘** * By the Great Charter of our liberties, in the reign of King John, no 
aid or scutage can be levied on the kingdom without the consent of the 
Common Council of the nation ; by the Statutum de tallagio non concedendo, 
in the reign of Edward the First, no tallage or aid can be levied by the 
King, without consent of the Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, Barons, Knights, 
Burgesses, and Freemen of the Commonalty of this realm; and as in the 
frequent remonstrances of the Parliaments of Edward the Third, the jealous 
attachment of our ancestors to this fundamental maxim of our Constitution 
is recorded, so in the impeachment, condemnation, and punishment of the 
Lord Latimer, which took place at the close of that reign, their determina- 
tion to enforce it is strongly exemplified; and at subsequent and later 
periods of our history, the endeavours of our forefathers were uniformly, but 
more particularly in the Petition of Rights in 1627, and in the Acts of 
Charles the Second, (recited in the rejected preamble, ) directed to the solemn 
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recognition and perpetual security of this inestimable privilege ; and finally, 
in that solemn Act of the Legislature, commonly called the Bill of Rights, 
the levying of money without the consent of Parliament, and the dispensing 
with laws, both which practices have in this instance occurred, are declared 
and enacted to be illegal. 

** * Tt seemed, therefore, to me no light or trivial matter, no ordinary or 
indifferent preceeding, to indemnify persons for the violation of such funda- 
mental maxims of the Constitution ; and prudence required a solemn and 
studious declaration of the great delicacy and importance of the transaction, 
a precaution which the frequency of such bills, and the repeated, though 
perhaps unpremeditated exertions of such illegal authority of late years, 
have, in my judgment, rendered indispensably necessary.’ ” 


We quote him on Capital Punishment, in 1816 :— 


*“* * DissENTIENT.— 1st. Because the statute proposed to be repealed, 
appears to us unreasonably severe, inasmuch as it punishes with death the 
offence of stealing property to a very inconsiderable amount, without vio- 
lence, or any other circumstance of aggravation. 

*** 2ndly. Because to assign the same punishment for heinous crimes and 
slight offences, tends to confound the notions of right and wrong, to diminish 
the horror atrocious guilt ought always to inspire, and to weaken the reve- 
rence in which it is desirable that the laws of the country should be held. 

‘** 3rdly. Because severe laws are, in our judgment, more likely to pro- 
duce a deviation from the strict execution of justice than to deter individuals 
fiom the commission of crimes, and our apprehension that such may be the 
effect is confirmed, in this instance, by the reflection that the offence in 
question is become more frequent, and the punishment, probably on account 
of its rigour, is seldom or never inflicted, 

‘*** 4thly. Because the value of money has decreased since the reign of 
King William, and the statute is consequently become a law of much 
greater severity than the Legislature which passed it ever intended to 
enact.” 


Hear him in 1808 upon imprisonment for debt :— 


“ ‘Tf it beas a satisfaction of the debt (the construction put upon it by the 
Courts), it is irrational; for it is evident, that in the nature of things, the 
imprisonment of a debtor’s person, howsoever protracted, never can be a 
liquidation of a sum ; nor can it be intelligible as a balance against the in- 
convenience sustained by the creditor in not receiving payment, unless it 
were to be imagined that a sort of compensation was made to the creditor, 
by allowing him the indulgence of personal revenge without any examina- 
tion of its grounds; a principle so revolting to justice, to humanity, and to 
the rules of civil polity, that we must not believe it could ever find counte- 
nance from the authority of our Courts. 

‘© *Tfit be as a means of coercing payment from a debtor who has the 
ability, but not the will, to satisfy his creditor, the provision falls com- 
pletely short of its object, and has in experience been found inadequate ; 
whilst it has the vice of confounding guilt established by legal trial, there- 
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fore deserving the pain of imprisonment, with imputed criminality unsup- 
ported by evidence, therefore not liable to punishment according to the 
spirit of British Jurisprudence. 

¢ “Tf it be to compel payment from a debtor who has the will, but not 
the ability, to pay, unlimited imprisonment is obviously absurd, and no lest 
obviously unjust.—Confinement and the interruption of his industry cannos 
give to the debtor funds which he did not otherwise possess. All that com- 
mon sense or equity can require is, that the debtor shall make to the credi- 
tor the amplest compensation in his power, by the surrender of whatsoever 
property he has, either in immediate possession or reversion; a condition 
made indispensable by the provisions of the Bill now rejected. 

“«* And on each of these suppositions, to practise sins against the funda- 
mental principle of all law, which is, that no man shall himself judge the 
extent of the injury he has received, or shall himself measure the degree of 
punishment to be inflicted on the offender.’ ” 


It will be seen that we quote nearly at random and wherever we 
chance to open the volume, and therefore that it abounds in riches 
of the most sterling sort. On no subject, it ought to be remarked 
by any one who examines the whole of the protests, did the la- 
mented statesman more frequently, with greater pertinacity, or 
with more conclusive reasoning, express himself than against all 
attempts at coercion of conscience in religious matters, or of with- 
holding from persons political or civil rights because of religious 
opinions. We find him, for example, in reference to the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, at the time of the repeal, objecting to a certain 
form of declaration, which was introduced, on the motion of the 
Duke of Wellington, using these impressive words,—* Because the 
introduction of the words ‘upon the true faith of a Christian,’ 
implies an opinion in which I cannot conscientiously concur, name- 
ly, that a particular faith in matters of religion is necessary to the 
proper discharge of duties purely political or temporal,” therefore, 
&c. We now quote our longest specimen, being upon Jewish Civil 
Disabilities, and entered in 1833 :— 


*** DissENTIENT.— Ist. Because it appears to me irreconcilable with the 
rules of natural justice, and with the maxims of political wisdom, as well as 
repugnant to the spirit, both of the institutions under which we live, and the 
religion which we profess, to exact, unless under the pressure of necessity 
and for self-preservation, any negative or positive test of a man’s religious 
faith, either as a qualification for serving his Prince or Country in a capacity 
purely temporal or political, or as a condition to his enjoyment of those privi- 
leges to which his birth and allegiance would otherwise entitle him. The 
general injustice and impolicy of all such exclusions are obvious, whatever 
principles of civil policy we adopt. If civil government be originally 
founded, as writers of great authority have contended, and as the laws passed 
at the Revolution of 1688 seem to acknowledge, on a contract between the 
people and their government, it follows that all from whom allegiance aud 
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obedience are exacted are primd facie entitled to the privileges secured b 
the contract, as birthrights to the members of the community to which they 
belong. It is true that the perpetration of crimes, and even some special or 
peculiar circumstances, may, in particular instances, or for a season, justify 
the suspension of such privileges; but the burthen of proof is in all such 
cases thrown upon those who enforce or maintain the exception, and not on 
the party who claims the benefit of the general rule. In like manner if, 
according to our prevalent and more recent notions, utility alone be the prin- 
ciple from which the reciprocal duties of Princes and people, or Government 
and governed, are to be deduced, it is equally clear that the application of 
that principle will confer on all from whom allegiance or obedience is ex- 
pected, such privileges and rights as are found generally useful in ensuring 
the affection of the subjects to the state, unless some special or temporary 
circumstances should intervene to render the suspension of the said rights 
and privileges in the particular instance expedient and necessary: but the 
burthen of proof in this, as in the other hypothesis, is thrown upon those who 
enforce an exception, not on those who solicit the benefit of a general rule. 
That the genius of our Constitution is to admit all from whom it exacts the 
duties of allegiance to the full enjoyment of political rights, and especially 
that of an eligibility to offices and trusts of political power, is an axiom abun- 
dantly sanctioned by history and authority, and practically manifested by this 
striking fact, that no subject of the British Crown is or has been incapaci- 
tated from holding such offices or trusts, and that the common law of the 
land, which, in the language of the great Lord Mansfield, never fails ‘to 
work itself pure by the rules drawn from the fountain of justice,’ would, if 
unrestrained by statute, secure to every free-born subject within the realm, 
the entire right of serving his Prince and Country in any office or trust, 
purely po.itical and temporal, to which the favour of his Sovereign might 
legally appoint, or the confidence of his fellow subjects duly elect him. This 
view of the constitutional right of the natural-born subjects of England to 
eligibility is repeatedly confirmed by acts and declarations in Parliament, 
and especially in the conferences which took place between the two Houses 
in 1702, upon a difference relating to the Bill of occasional conformity then 
pending in Parliament: upon that occasion the Lords solemnly recorded 
their opinion ‘that an Englishman cannot be reduced to a more unhappy 
condition than to be put by law under an incapacity to serve his Prince and 
Country, and therefore nothing but a crime of the most detestable nature 
ought to put him under such a disability :’ and the Commons, though they 
deny the conclusion drawn by their Lordships from these premises, yet dis- 
tinctly admit that an Englishman ‘is indeed reduced to a very unhappy con- 
dition who is made incapable of serving his Prince and Country.’ That the 
spirit of a religion which inculcates universal charity, and teaches us to love 
our neighbours, and do unto others as we would that others should do unto 
us, must be averse to all exclusion of our fellow-subjects from the benefits 
generally extended to their countrymen, except on the proof of necessity, 
will not I presume be disputed, and might be enforced by sundry texts and 
parables drawn from the Holy Scriptures themselves, as well as by quo- 
tations from the earlicst and most approved fathers of the Church. 

*** Odly, Because a Jew born within the King’s allegiance is to all intents 
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and purposes an Englishman, and therefore entitled to all the rights of a natu- 
ral-born subject, save and except such as may, by the operation of statutes 
actually in force, be withheld or denied him. The legal designation of a 
natural-born subject sufficiently indicates that birth, not parentage or reli- 
gious faith, entitles him to the privileges appertaining thereto. ‘The notion 
founded on a passage of Lord Coke, that Jews, though born in England, are 
on the footing of alien enemies or stigmatized and infamous persons, has 
been ousted by common sense, reason, and practice, by dicta solemnly pro- 
nounced from the bench, by words in Acts of Parliament, and by decisions 
in courts of Justice. English Jews born in the allegiance of His Majesty, 
cannot be subject to the privations and disabilities, any more than they can 
be entitled to the exclusive jurisdictions, exemptions, and privileges, which 
they are said to have enjoyed before the expulsion of persons professing their 
faith in the time of Edward the First. The passage of Lord Coke, which 
was written while the law of banishment, and no other, relating to the Jews, 
was in force, could not be meant to apply to Jews born in England, for in 
the persuasion of the writer there were then none such. It has moreover 
been declared, in the course of a solemn judgment in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, (Omychund v. Barker,) by Chief Justice Willes, to be contrary to reli- 
gion, sense, and humanity ; and in that opinion, not only the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Murray, but the Judges there present, including the Chief Baron Par- 
ker, and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, seem to have concurred. English 
Jews have been recognized and described as His Majesty’s subjects in more 
than one statute ; and by an Act of 10 Geo. 1, cap. 4, they are authorized to 
exempt themselves from registering their real and personal property, by 
taking the oath of abjuration without the words, ‘upon the true faith of a 
christian ;’ a provision of indulgence and relief, which not only recognizes 
them as natural-born subjects, but manifestly implies their right of holding 
real property. That right, if never solemnly adjudged, because never regu- 
larly disputed, has been virtually admitted by various judicial proceedings, 


where the sale and purchase of land by Jews have been brought collaterally 
before the observation of the courts.’ ” 


Many sentences occur in these protests that have all the force 
and compression of axioms. We give only one specimen and which 
will form a striking conclusion to our extracts. ‘‘ Arbitrary autho- 
tity has always been thought to degrade those who are the objects 
of it, and to corrupt those who possess it.” 
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Art. IX. 

1. The Corsair’s Bridal, Scio, §c. By W. M. Henry, Esa. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1841. 

2. Summer Morning; a Poem. By Tu. Mititer. London: Hayward 
and Co. 1841. 

3. The Election; a Poem, in Seven Books. London: Murray. 1841. 

4. Bells and Pomegranates, No.1. Peppa Passes. By Ropext Brownine, 
Author of Paracelsus. London: Moxon. 1841. 


THE title-page of the first of these publications instantly led us to 
expect another preposterous attempt to imitate the worst, at least 
the most dangerous, of all the grand models that have arisen during 
the last era of our poetry. We guessed truly, for the experiment 
is a perfect failure even as regards the most common-place mimicry 
of Byron’s externals. How can any man who has a spark of origi- 
nality in his composition, or who cherishes a generous independency 
of sentiment, allow himself to be trammelled as a copyist of one 
after whom the effort is generally as obtrusive, as the execution is 
despicable? Yet this is not the whole; almost every body discovers 
the imitation, however feeble it may be, and sickens at the thought, 
to the utter distaste too for all versification, and the remarkable de- 
cline of a relish for true song. Let the noble poet’s mind and 
genius, and not his mannerism, which is catchable, but ought to be 
avoided, be deeply studied ; and then, while we shall have far fewer 
attempts of the sort that is now before us, we shall have some re- 
spectable results ; a student here and there discovering, in the course 
of the investigation, where his own strength lies, and where Byron 
chiefly sinned. | 
Tt affords a pleasure in itself pure, yet heightened by contrast, to 
find the Basket-maker offering himself to take us forth with him, of 
a Summer Morning, into pastoral scenes, and among sweetest and 
most characteristic nooks or landscape combinations, of all that 
the senses love to dwell upon, or the imagination to conjure up. 
Thomas Miller is a man of genius; although he has in some of 
his three-volumed romances, and also in certain of his poems, dis- 
played too high an ambition after the historical, and been guilty of 
an overlaying of refinement of sentiment. His vocation is amongst 
the woods, by the bye-ways and roadsides, on the edges of rustic 
streams, on the village-green, and in the country church-yard. His 
proper society is, that of all that is at once understood by the term 
English; that is, stout or sterling in character, venerable or touch- 
ing in tradition, and arousing or subduing in incident. His sym- 
pathies are universal ; that is, with whatever is beautiful and good 
in his native land and in nature. Nay, his kindliness of heart and 
encompassing feelings,—constituting, we think, the charm of his 
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genius,—bear benignly upon everything that is human, frailty as 
well moral fortitude and spotlessness. He delights mightily in 
whatever is manly, true, and untarnished; but to the soft, the ap- 
pealing, ay, and to the erring, he has a large soul and a catholic 
compassion. 

In the very small Spenserian poem before us,—a_ purely pastoral 
piece, both as regards season and subject, conception and treat- 
ment,—AMr. Miller’s various features and excellences cannot be fully 
discovered. Still, where simplicity and unaffected sentiment, 
truthful description, and instilled freshness,—the very freshness of 
the untroubled yet spirit-stirrmg summer’s morn,—are present, as 
in these stanzas; and when over and around all, right and bettering 
thoughts are thrown with a beautiful ease and discreet warmth, we 
may pronounce the author to be so richly endowed and embued, 
that none of the gifts, cherished sympathies, and cultured qualities 
are wanting necessary to constituting an original, ever-pleasing, 
evel r-refining poet. 

Summer Morning is neither viewed not treated, as a member 
or an imitator of the satanic school would view and describe it. 
There is not even any startling or very strong imagery introduced ; 
and nothing like far-sought ideas, unusual appearances of objects, 
much less any wonderful incident. He judiciously avoids telling 
too much, about one thing, or crowding too many things into one 
scene ; faults he has not in former productions been very notable 
for shunning. It is just a Summer Morning in England that he 
paints, and has to touch him,—that he delights in, and desires to be 
faithful to, with his pencil,—beginning with the dawn, when he 
travels forth, and following the objects and the occupations which 
attend the rising and early dominion of the sun, as may be scanned 
in rural parts. A few of the verses will bear out what we have said 
of the unpretending production :— 


“On the far sky leans the old ruined mill ; 
Through its rent sails the broken sunbeams glow, 
Gilding the trees that belt the lower hill, 
And the old thorns which on its summit grow, 
Only the reedy marsh that sleeps below, 
With its dwarf, is concealed from view ; 
And now a struggling thorn its head doth show, 
Another half shakes off the smoky blue, 
Just where the dusty gold streams through the heavy dew. 


And there the hidden river lingering dreams, 
You scarce can see the banks which round it lie ; 
That withered trunk, a tree, or shepherd seems, 
Just as the light or fancy strikes the eye, 
Even the very sheep which graze hard by, 
So blend their fleeces with the misty haze, 
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They look like clouds shook from the unsunned sky,. 


Ere morning o’er the eastern hills did blaze : 
The vision fades as they move further on to graze. 


A checquered light streams in between the leaves, 
Which on the green-sward twinkle in the sun: 
The deep- voiced thrush his speckled bosom heaves, 
And like a silver stream his song doth run, 

Down the low vale, edged with fir-trees dun. 
A little bird now hops beside the brook, 
‘Peaking’ about like an affrighted nun ; 
And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 


Twitters and drinks again, then seeks her cloistered nook.’” 


The mantling mist gradually disappears, and— 


** Now other forms move o’er the foot-path brown 


In twos and threes; for it is market-day. 
Beyond those hills stretches a little town, 
And thitherward the rustics bend their way, 
Crossing the scene in blue, and red, and grey ; 
Now by green hedge-rows, now by oak-trees old, 
As they by stile or thatched cottage stray ; 
Peep through the rounded hand, and you'll behold 
Such gems as Morland drew, in frames of sunny gold. 


A ladened ass, a maid with wicker ‘maun;’ 

A shepherd lad driving his lambs to sell, 
Gaudy-dressed girls move in the rosy dawn, 

Women whose cloaks become the landscape well 

Farmers whose thoughts on crops and prizes dwell ; 
An old man with his cow and calf draws near. 

Anon you hear the village-carrier’s bell ; 
Then does his grey old tilted cart appear, 
Moving so slow, you think he never will get there. 

* * . * + * 


Yon weather-beaten grey old finger-post 

Stands like Times’ Jandmark pointing to decay. 
The very roads it once marked out are lost; 

The common was encroached on every day 

By grasping men who bore an unjust sway, 
And rent the gift from charity’s dead hands. 

The post does still one broken arm display, 


Which now points out where the New Workhouse stands, 
As if it said, ‘ Poor man! those walls are all thy lands.’ ”’ 


* The Election,” although in “ Seven Books,” is also a poem of 


no great length, and filling only a small volume; but then it is far 
from being an every-day, a namby-pamby production. 
dicates that it will contain satirical sketches of political contests ; 


Its title in- 
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and the only thing for us to do is to give our opinion of the manner 
in which this is performed, describe some of the other principle fea- 
tures of the poem, and adduce some illustrative examples to support 
what we say. 

Well, the Election conducts us to Aleborough, the member for 
which, Cox, a gourmandizer with London aldermen, is unexpectedly 
called to his last account. A Whig and Tory conflict i is the imme- 
diate consequence, Vane being the 1 representative of the former, and 
Squire Moggs, of the latter. ” The Whig candidate, however, who 
has battled with vicissitudes both at home and abroad, but w ho at 
length is raised above dependence, thinks more of Am, the niece of 
a Whig Lawyer, than of triumph at the hustings, and comes off 
second best in the political contest. ‘The poem therefore not only 
contains sketches of the preliminaries of the Election, the artifices, 
professions, and speeches, &c., in the course of proceedings, especially 
of the Church and State adherent, but a love-story, descriptions of 
scenes and society chiefly by the lover and traveller, with such phi- 
losophizings as his temperament and opportunities may be supposed 
to suggest. 

Now as to the manner in which the author executes the different 
parts of his plan, our extracts will show that observation, experience 
to some considerable extent of the world, just appreciation of cha- 
racter and motives, elegantly directed reading, and a caustic although 
subdued humour, are features of the piece. Seldom are his lines 
fecble, while coarseiucss of thought and versification are not less rare. 
We do not discover much originality in his matter, but justness as 
well as independence: his expressions being flowing, graceful, and 
pointed. He looks grave when others will laugh or feel the joke. 
Take, first of all, the opening of the poem, being a description of 
what occurred at Aleborough immediately before and immediately 
after the tidings of Cox’s death reached the electors :— 


‘©The son was setting o’er the old church-tower, 
That glittered softly while it pealed the hour ; 
And smoke from many a chimney curling slow, 
Marked where the black tea-kettle steamed below ; 
The aproned workman, tools in hand, sought out 
Some nook for meditation and brown stout ; 
Small idle groups were chatting here and there, 
These near the Lion, those beside the Bear ; 
Each heart by some grave theme alike possessed, 
The maids new ribbons and the old man’s jest, 
The last fresh murder, and the price of hay, 
And how Ned Scrogg’s apprentice ran away. 

‘‘ Break off, ye triflers: hark! a distant hum, 
And then a clatter, tells the coach is come, 
Two dames within, five dusty shapes above, 
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A red-faced coachman, grand as thundering Jove, 
Dash through the admiring street ; and crowding round 
Come ostlers, waiters, loiterers, toward the sound, 

Sonn spreads the direful rumour unconfined—- 
Cox—dead—our Member! Horror strikes mankind. 
Shrugs, whispers, open mouths—and then, alas ! 
Huge joy breaks out like flaring streams of gas, 

A new election! Glory to the town! 

For all there’s profit, and for some renown. 

The Lion opes his hungry jaws and springs, 

And the Black Bear seems dancing as he swings.’ 


Here nature and truth unite; and yet how different the treatment 
of the Evening by the anonymous poet, and the Morning by the 
Basket-maker ! 

The author’s politics perhaps may be pronounced to be liberal 
from the way in which he makes the Squire act and explain his 
views of the Constitution of England and its glorious superiority. 
The sly way in which the poet puts Tory dogmas into the mouth of 
Moggs, and makes him to reason on subjects which the obstinate 
and ignorant Conservative does not understand, is capital. Thus, 
on the superiority and supremacy of Britain :— 


‘‘ T’ve never been abroad, because I know 
That all the world no land like ours can show : 
The bravest men, the prettiest girls on earth, 
Adorn the country where I had my birth ; 
And Nature strove to make this isle a place 
Fit for the noblest of the human race. 
Nay, though she often since has tried her hand, 
She ne’er has matched what here of old she planned : 
For simple truth, and sober mother-wit, 
And noblest worth, no country rivals it ; 
For were it otherwise, ’tis plain that we 
Should have superiors. Friends it cannot be! 
At even our old women, when abroad, 
The proudest kings on earth are overawed ; 
And as they find they cannot buy nor steal 
This country, you may fancy what they feel.’ 


Hear wisdom’s self on the bread-tax :— 


‘** There’s one point more that must not be forborne, 
My friends: I’m not at all for Foreign Corn. 
Let those who like it go abroad to eat 
French roll; to me a quartern loaf is sweet ; 
And whilst my shilling helps the farmer here, 
I will not try to fatten thin Mounseer. 
It is no doubt a taking cry to bawl 
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‘ Cheap Bread!’ But what’s so dear as none at all ? 
As milliners perhaps the French are good; 

Rut I'll not trust them for my daily food, 

Lest when they see our bakers’ empty shelves, 

They keep their musty flour to feed themselves, 

And poor John Bull, who left his fields unsown, 

Must kneel to them for crumbs, or munch a stone ; 

And dying children’s cries our bosoms wrench, 

And beg in vain for victuals from the French.” 


Take our satirical poet, where morbid Germanism is the folly 
sneered at,—selfishness and egregious pride, with their pitiful airs, 
the audacious things lashed :— 


‘“‘My state was then as wretched as a boy’s 
Who sulks because the stars will not be toys ; 
And I made ghastly faces at the moon, 
Which would not come to be my plate and spoon, 
And thought, like Werther, Manfred, and the rest, 
I must in poor old Nature’s name protest, 
Must play the devil, wanting tail and horns, 
But fierce and full of gentlemanly scorns, 
And mourn the fact that even is not odd, 
And all God’s creatures cannot each be God.” 


** Bells and Pomegranates” marks an epoch, as the French say, in 
the history of literary publication in England. In no previous in- 
stance, we believe, has a poet put forth his first edition in that 
cheap form, in which so many interesting reprints have been given 
to the public by Messrs. Moxon, Smith, Whittaker and others, 
The author tells us that the number before us is meant for the first 
of a series of Dramatical Pieces, to come out at intervals, and “ J 
amuse myself,” he says, “ in fancying that the cheap mode in which 
they appear will for once help me to a sort of pet-audience again.” 
We heartily wish success to his experiment, for surely he has large 
claims on our sympathies, who, with high poetic endowments, and a 
fervent desire to influence through his art the thoughts, feelings and 
characters of his fellow men, yet finds his lot cast on these gloomy 
days for poetry, in which so few are they who will pause to listen 
to the voice of the charmer. ‘The plan of the poemis singular. The 
opening scene introduces us at daybreak to the sorry chamber of 
Peppa, one of those pale maids of Asolo in the Trevesan, whose 


** Twelvemonth toil, 
Is wearisome silkwinding, coil on coil,” 


at the moment when she is debating with herself how she shall 
spend the opening New Year’s Day, her one sole annual holiday. 
She will wander wherever the changing hours may lead, through 
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meadow and wood, and by the habitations of men, indulge her 
human sympathies as she watches, but judge not their doings, and 
for once delight her fancy by imagining herself each one of all those 
beings of her little world who think so little of the poor girl from 
the silk- mills, nor dream that her slighted existence can have any 
bearing on their own destiny. The proud voluptuous Ottima and 
her paramour, the enthusiastic artist and his fair Greek bride, the 
fond mother and her son, high in soul but weak and visionary in in- 
tellect, and the pious bishop who comes that night to bless the 
house, and pray for the soul’s repose of his dead brother ; all these 
she will look on, and be in fancy each of them in turn. Then fol- 
low four scenes, morning, noon, evening, and night, in which these 
individuals are set before us, scenes which would be altogether 
detached from each other were they not connected by the agency of 
the silk-girl, whose snatches of song, heard from without, fall like 
oracles upon the ears of the already passion-wrought listeners, give 
to their wavering feelings a decisive bias, and produce the climax of 
each scene. Thus Peppa’ s passings, apparently of such trivial 
moment, are really seen to be the moving causes of effects incal- 
culable, ‘and the moral of her New Year's “hy mn is wrought out :— 


** All service ranks the same with God : 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, God’s presence fills 

Our earth, and each but as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say not asmall event! Why small? 
Costs it more pain this thing ye call 

A great event should come to pass 

Than that? Untwine me, from the mass 
Of deeds that make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed !” 


The poem, as will readily be surmised from this analysis of it, is 
fragmentary, and perhaps the consciousness of this has insensibly 
acted on the author’s mind, and caused that obscurity that offends 
us in some parts of the poem, particularly in the scene between the 
artist and his young bride. The very language seems in places frag- 
mentary and enigmatical, not merely from the abstruseness of 
the thoughts it embodies, but from its own mechanical imperfection. 
In the lyric parts the ear is often pained by the involved and diffi- 
cult construction of the words, the awkward breaks, and misplaced 
pauses. Something of this will have been noticed in the first of 
the stanzas quoted “above. That this defect, however, is but the 
result of want of care, witness the strange music of this mythic 
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strain. It is sunz by Peppa, and over-heard by Luigi, the enthu- 
siast, and his mother, at the moment when the anxious parent has 
almost won upon her misguided son to forego his desperate design 
upon the life of the Austrian despot. 


‘“* Peppa (without). A king lived long ago, 
In the morning of the world, 
When earth was nigher heaven than now : 
And the king’s locks curled 
Disparting o’er a forehead full 
As the milk white space ’twixt horn and horn 
Of some sacrificial bull— 
Only calm as a babe new born: 
For he was got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude, 
Age with its bane so sure gone by, 
(The Gods so loved him while he dreamed) 
That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the king should ever die. 
Luigi. No need that sort of king should ever die! 
(Without). Among the rocks his city was: 
Before his palace, in the sun, 
He sate to sec his people pass, 
And judge them every one 
From its threshold of smooth stone. 
They hailed him many a valley thief 
Caught in the sheep-pens—robber chief, 
Swarthy and shameless—beggar-cheat— 
Spy-prowler—or some pirate found 
On the sea sand left aground ; 
Sometimes there clung about his feet 
With bleeding lip and burning cheek, 
A woman, bitterest wrong to speak 
Of one with sullen, thick-set brows : 
Sometimes from out the prison house 
The angry priests a pale wretch brought, 
Who through some chink had pushed and pressed, 
Knees and elbows, belly and breast, 
Worm like into the temple,-—caught 
He was by the very God, 
Who ever in the darkness strode 
Backward and forward, keeping watch 
O’er his brazen bowls, such rogues to catch : 
These, all and every one 
The king judged, sitting in the sun. 
Luigi. That king should still judge sitting in the sun. 
(Without) His councillors on left and right 
Looked anxious up, but no surprize 
Disturbed the king’s old smiling eyes, 
Where the very blue had turned to white. 
VoL. I. (1841.) No. 1. H 
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A python passed one day 
The silent streets—until he came, 
With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 
When the old king judged alway ; 
But when he saw the sleepy hair, 
Girt with a crown of berries rare, 
The God will hardly give to wear, 
To the maiden who singeth dancing bare 
In the altar smoke by the pine torch lights, 
At his wondrous forest rites, — 
But which the God’s self granted him 
For setting fire each felon limb 
Because of earthly murder done, 
Faded till other hope was none ;— 
Seeing this, he did not dare, 
Approach that threshold in the sun, 
Assault the old smiling king there. 
[ Peppa passes. 
Luigi. Farewell, farewell—how could I stay ? Farewell !”’ 


The scene between Ottima (an Italian Lady Macbeth, whom lust 
has steeled, as ambition did the other,) and her German paramour, 
Sebald, is too long to extract, and must not be garbled. The fol- 
lowing vigorous passage will, howev er, bear to be detached from the 
context : — 


Ott?. Then our crowning night— 

Seb. The July night? 

Otti. The day of it too, Sebald! 
When heaven’s pillars seem o’erbowed with heat, 
Its black blue canopy seemed to descend 
Close on us both, to weigh down each let each, 
And smother up all life except our life. 
So lay we till the storm came. 

Seb. How it came ! 

Ot'i. Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt through the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, 
As if God’smessenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me—then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead.—” 


That universal philanthropy and sentimentality, with “ tears of 
compassion trembling on its eyelids,” are often the disguise of a cold 
hard heart, has frequently been said, but seldom with more point 
than in the following passage :— 
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“Tf patriotism were not 
The earnest virtue for a selfish man 
To acquire! he loves himself—and then, the world— 
If he must love beyond, but nought between: 
As ashort-sighted man sees nought midway 
His body and the sun above.” 


And now we must bid farewell to Mr. Browning, thanking him 
for what he has done, and looking forward to his doing still better ; 
and when he next makes his bow to an audience, assuredly we shall 


be in the pit. 





Art. X. 
1. A History of the Vegetable Kingdom. By Wm. Ruinp. Blackie, 


Glasgow. 
2. Vegetable Philosophy. ‘Tanner, Brothers. 


Mr. Rutinp’s work,—three parts of which have been sent to us— 
five more to complete a handsome royal octavo volume, double 
columns, and illustrated by several hundred engravings on wood and 
steel,—has been projected by the publishers, and to constitute a 
companion uniform with their edition of Goldsmith’s “ History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature,” that charming and universally 
admired writer having left out one grand department of creation in 
his compendium. According to the plan of the present publication, 
the first grand division of it embraces the physiology of plants; the 
second, descriptions of the various classes of plants, according to 
their three great natural divisions; and the third, practical rules 
and directions, as these respect the different kinds of gardens, the 
preservation of seeds, and of botanical specimens, &c. Particular 
pains, and the latest information, original and collected, it is pro- 
mised, will distinguish the work with regard to vegetable products 
used for food, clothing, architectural purposes, and also those for the 
convenience and ornament of social and domestic life. A copious 
glossary will enable the general reader to understand and to make 
familiar use of technical terms, which ought to be as sparingly em - 
ployed as possible. 

The second work mentioned at the head of our paper forms a 
portion of the ‘‘ Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science,” and is 
published by the ‘‘ Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruc- 
tion.” This society has chiefly devoted itself to reprinting or trans- 
lating what was either previously scarce or costly ; but now it begins 
to furnish compilations, the specimen before us, like Mr. Rhind’s, 
being one of high merit, and exhibiting much that is novel in 
manner, as well as supplied from the stores of knowledge which the 


author’s personal observation and earnest study have accumulated, 
H 2 
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Indeed, both books ought to take precedence of the majority of 
those which either at the instance of individual publishers, or of 
associated bodies, have of late years been sent forth with the view 
of providing scientific works, in a plain and accessible shape, for the 
many, while justice to principles should combine with attractiveness 
of treatment. 

Mr. Rhind, so far as we have been able to accompany him, ap- 
pears to us to sketch in a masterly manner, the different theories of 
eminent naturalists, when occasion requires ; and also with much 
perspicuity and perfect sufficiency to grasp and expound the prin- 
ciples of each branch of his subject. The other writer is remark- 
able for a knack of addressing himself engagingly to the general and 
unscientific reader, for the aptitude of his illustrative particulars, and 
also for the suggestive cast of his sentiments, beyond the range of 
the vegetable kingdom. It is, however, a proof of the kindred 
knowledge and taste of the two, of their shoulder to shoulder ad- 
vancement, that they agree largely in arrangement, in principles, 
and even in details, where the same branches are their themes, as 
the extracts we are about to select will in some measure exemplify. 
But such agreement is also a pleasing evidence of the certainties of 
science, and of the unanimity of its accomplished cultivators in our 
day. Thus both, after some suitable introductory matter, address 
themselves to the elements and structure of plants, the component 
parts and functions of the roots, stems, leaves, &c.,—their germina- 
tion, growth, geographical distribution, and so on ; there, of course, 
being considerable diversity in the mode of treatment, although the 
impressions left are the same. 

These impressions are strong in the following respects: they 
fully convince the mind that the products in question are important in 
economical points of view, and as ministering to the luxury as well 
as health of mankind. Then, to him who loves to expatiate in the 
regions of beauty, of wonder, and of exalting sentiment, there is, as 
Mr. Rhind expresses himself, ‘‘ an universal language in the waving 
woods—the green pastures—the odoriferous and variegated gardens 
—ay, and in every flower that scents the summer gale: they speak 
a poetry, never yet embodied in ordinary speech, which is intelli- 
gible to every mind, and finds an answering chord in every human 
heart.” 

But there is still another view in which the kingdom that lies 
between the animal and unorganized must be regarded in an emi- 
nent manner; we mean, as it unfolds an endless variety and an 
unlimited compass of truths to the philosophic enquirer, who is 
made to see in every seed a miracle of power and wisdom; and 
throughout the whole range of that seed’s history to mature growth 
and reproductiveness, to behold a wonderful and unerring arrange- 
ment beautifying the whole domain of creation, exactest adaptation 
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in respect of every separate part, and a congruity as well as exten- 
sion of the whole scheme of physical things, a constant dependence 
of the highest upon the lowest beings in the scale of existence. In 
this way the vegetable kingdom, even any one branch of its history, 
which it has suited naturalists to treat separately, such as the phy- 
siology of plants, abounds with the phenomena of life, and the prin- 
ciples of an all embracing philosophy. 

How boundless becomes the view of the vegetable kingdom, how 
amazing the providence of the Creator, when the fact is known that 
no degree of heat or of cold seems to be fatal to the life of some 
plant or another; and also that no rock, however bare and exposed 
to the violence of storms, or the dashing of the waves, can remain 
without some vegetable garb. The ‘coral island but recently ele- 
vated above the level of the sea, speedily becomes clothed with 
verdure. I*rom the materials of the most sterile rock, and even 
from the yet recent cinders and lava of the volcano, nature prepares 
the way for vegetable existence. The slightest crevice or inequality 
is sufficient to arrest the invisible gerins that are always floating in 
the air; and the humble plants which spring from these soon over- 
spread the surface, deriving their chief nutriment from the atmo- 
sphere Having completed their allotted period of existence, they: 
die and decay ; but ¢heir death is only a preparation for the appear- 
ance of higher forms of vegetable structure. They are followed by 
successive tribes of plants of gradually increasing size and strength, 
until, in the course of years, the sterile rock is converted into a 
natural and Juxuriant garden, of which the productions, rising from 
grasses to shrubs and trees, present all the varieties of the fertile 
meadow, the tangled thicket, and the widely-spreading forest.” 

Another amazing feature in vegetable life, is that of the adapta- 
bility of plants ; especially, we may say, of those which are necessary 
to animal existence ; so that they grow almost anywhere, and under 
almost any circumstances. But, perhaps, within our limits we can- 
not cram more striking facts, quoted from the publications before 
us, than some that belong to the history of what will generally be 
deemed the meanest and most useless plants. Let us instance 
Fungi or mushrooms, Mosses, and Lichens. With regard to the 
first of these we quote the following fragments from Mr. Rhind’s 
History :— 


‘‘ The fungi have in general the charaeteristics of vegetable bodies, yet, 
when analyzed, they yield the same products as animal matter, among the 
rest nitrogen, and in a state of putrefaction, give out a similar odour. 
Ammonia, the phosphoric salts, and albumen, very analogous to that of ani- 
mals, are found in the fungi. It might be supposed that such substances 
are highly nutritious ; this, however, is not the case, as they are among the 
most indigestible matters of food. Most of them are of a highly poisonous 
nature ; and even those kinds which, in particular situations, are harmless, 
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become poisonous by a change of soil. They differ from many noxious 
vegetables in this, that their poison cannot be separated by boiling, or even 
by distillation, which has been proved by the experiments of Parmentier. 
The fungi thrive best in the decomposing mass of vegetable bodies. Their 
seeds are exceedingly minute, and not easily detected even by the aid of the 
microscope, and therefore may be present in almost every organic product, 
in the vessels, fluids, and solid parts of both plants and animals. We have 
already alluded to the minute fungi in bread and fruits, constituting what is 
commonly called blue mould. These arise from innumerable minute seeds 
floating about in the atmosphere, or even carried along with the circulating 
fluids of plants or animals. The instant vitality ceases in them, the seeds 
of the fungi come into action. Accordingly, many species are most abund- 
ant in autumn, in dark and shady places, and in rainy weather, when 
decayed plants and insects may be presumed most to abound.” 


Again,— 


The propagation and growth of the fungi are among the most curious 
subjects in the econcmy of nature. Their seeds or germs, too minute in 
general to be injured by any mechanical means, and having the power of 
resisting any common chemical process, remain in the earth, or in the vege- 
table substances, for an unlimited period of time; and they pass through 
the digestive organs of animals, or endure the action of heat, without sus- 
taining the smallest injury. This is exemplified in paste made of flour, 
which produces mould or a species of fungi, as indeed does almost every 
vegetable and animal substance when it arrives at a certain stage of decay ; 
and this development is only prevented by the action of the more active 
metallic salts. The fungi themselves, then they decay, are, as well as 
extraneous substances, subject in their turn to the attacks of other fungi. 
Montagu mentions acase in which the membrane that separates the lungs of 
an animal from the rest of the intestines, were covered with blue mould, 
even before death ; but the membrane itself was diseased, and the surface 
dead. Minute fungi have been found growing from the bodies of living 
flies. 

‘“* The quick growth of fungi is as wonderful as the length of time they 
survive, and the numerous dangers which they will resist while they con- 
tinue in the dormant state. To spring up ‘like a mushroom in a night,’ is 
a scriptural mode of expressing celerity, which accords wonderfully with 
observation. Mr. Sowerby remarks, ‘I have often placed specimens of the 
phallus caninus by a window over night, while in the egg-form, and they 
have been fully grown by the morning ;’ while he adds, ‘they have never 
grown with me in the day time.’ From this and other analogous experi- 
ments it is not too wild a speculation to suppose, that if placed in the requi- 
site circumstances as regards temperature, moisture, and absence of light, 
the whole earth would speedily be overrun with fungi.” 


From the second publication we extract some striking particulars 
and suggestions with regard to the subtlety and diffusion of fungi 
seed :— 
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“The number of these germs is almost incalculable. Thus, the fine 
dust which issues from the common puff-ball when mature, consists entirely 
of these little bodies, which are diffused through the air, and seem to float 
about in it, ready to develop themselves when they meet with the fitting 
conditions. Ina single fungus above ten millions have been counted; and 
these were probably by no means the whole number contained init. When 
these minute germs are once spread through the air, there are so many 
means provided for their diffusion, that it is difficult to conceive of a place 
from which they should be excluded. 

However improbable, then, it at first sight appear, thatevery portion of the 
air we breathe should contain the germs of a large number of species of 
fungi, ready to develop themselves whenever the peculiar conditions adapted 
to each kind are presented, there seems good reason to believe that such is 
the case; and in this manner we may account for several facts of some 
practical importance relative to the production of those very troublesome 
forms of vegetation known by the names of mould, mildew, &c. It is well 
known that fruit-preserves are very liable to be attacked by the common 
bead-mould ; which no care employed in closing the mouths of the jars can 
prevent. It has been remarked, however, that they are much less liable to 
suffer in this way, if not left open for a night before they are tied down; 
aud it is therefore probable that the germs of the mould sow themselves, as 
it were, in this luxuriant soil, before the jar is covered. Again, there is a 
particular kind of cheese, much valued by some epicures, which derives its 
peculiar flavour from the quantity of fungous vegetation it contains. It is 
prepared simply by breaking up the curl and exposing it for a day or two, 
in small lumps laid upon a cloth, to the sun and air; it there seems to re- 
ceive the germs of fungi, which afterwards vegetate in it, and spread their 
growth through the mass whilst it is yet soft.” 


In Mr. Rhind’s work throughout, the practical and economical 
history of plants is a principal object with him; so that to the 
agriculturist and to the housewife, as well as to the gardener, his 
pages abound with useful hints. With regard to mosses and their 
serviceableness in the formation of peat, together with notices of 
other substances and processes, we thus read in his pages :— 


‘The spagnum palustre is peculiarly suited for the accumulation of this 
peculiar vegetable product. It grows to the height of five or six inches, 
when its lower stem begins to decay, and forms a soil from which the upper 
‘ portion of the plant continues to vegetate. Thus a successive decay and 
fresh vegetation of the same stem goes on for many years, till a large accu- 
mulation of spongy vegetable matter is formed filling up the hollows between 
mountains, or ranging over marshy valleys. The formation of peat is pecu- 
liar to elevated, moist, and temperate regions. In hot climates dead vege- 
table matter te almost instantaneously decomposed, or reduced to its ele- 
mentary principles; but in colder regions a partial decomposition only takes 
place where much of the woody fibre and many of the original combinations 
of the vegetable remains. Peat consists of from sixty to ninety parts in the 
hundred of inflammable matter, resembling thus far the composition of coal : 
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the residue is earthy matter, derived from an admixture of the soil in which 
it has been produced. Besides the mosses already mentioned, several 
lichens, heaths, rushes, and shrubs, and trees, enter into the formation of 
peat. Not unfrequently large trunks and roots of trees are found amid 
peat; and, indeed, whole forests have gradually fallen down and become 
converted into this substance. The rapidity with which large accumula- 
tions of this matter is formed, is also remarkable, considering the gradual 
process of the peculiar vegetation. We learn from a paper in the year 1651, 
when the earl of Cromarty was nineteen years old, in travelling over the 
parish of Lochbrun he passed by a very high hill which rose in a gradual 
acclivity from the sea. At less than halfa mile up from the sea there is a 
plain about half a mile in circumference, and from it the hill rises in a con- 
stant steepness for more than a mile in ascent. ‘This little plain was at that 
time completely covered with a firm standing wood, which was so very old 
that not only the trees had no green leaves, but the bark was quite thrown 
off, which the old countrymen, who were with his lordship, said was the 
universal manner in which fir woods terminated, and that in twenty or 
thirty years after, the trees would commonly cast themselves up from the 
roots, and so lie in heaps till the people cut and carried them away. About 
fifteen years afterwards, his lordship had occasion to come the same way, 
and observed that there was not a tree nor even a single root of all the old 
wood remaining ; but instead of these, the whole bounds where the wood 
had stood was all over a flat green ground, covered with a plain green moss, 
He was told that nobody had been at the trouble to carry away the trees, 
but that, being all overturned from their roots by the winds, the moisture 
from the high grounds stagnated among them, and they had in consequence 
been covered over by the green moss. The place was so soft and spongy, 
that his lordship in attempting to pass over, sunk up to the shoulders. 
Before the year 1699, (in the space of forty-eight years) the whole piece of 
ground was converted into a moss, and the country people were digging 
peats out of it.” 


From the companion work we take the following :— 


‘* Mosses are found in all parts of the world in which the atmosphere is 
moist ; but they are far more abundant in temperate climates than in any 
between the Tropics. They are among the first vegetables that clothe the 
soil with verdure in newly-formed countries ; and they are the last that dis- 
appear when the atmosphere ceases to be capable of nourishing vegetation. 
The first green crust upon the cinders with which the surface of Ascension 
Island was covered, consisted of minute mosses. This tribe forms more 
than a fourth of the whole vegetation of Melville Island, one of the most 
Northerly spots in which any plants have been observed; and the black 
and lifeless soil of New South Shetland, one of the islands nearest to the 
South Pole, is covered with specks of mosses struggling for existence. 

‘‘ Besides their power of resisting extremes of temperature, mosses ex- 
hibit a remarkable tenacity of life, when their growth is checked by the ab- 
sence of moisture ; so that they may often be restored to active life even 
when they have been dricd for many years. Hence they offer abundant 


. 
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sources of interest to the observer of nature at a season when vegetation of 
other kinds is almost entirely choked. For it is most curious to observe 
how gay these little mosses are on every wall-top during the winter months 
and in the early spring,—almost or perhaps the only things which seem to 
enjoy the clouds and storms of the season. They choose the most exposed 
situations, spread out their leaves and push up their delicate urns amidst 
rain, frost, and snow: and yet there is nothing in their simple and tender 
structure from which we could infer their capability of resisting influences 
so generally destructive to vegetation.” 


Then, what of lichens? Says Mr. Rhind :— 


‘They are in form among the simplest of plants, so they may be called 
the pioneers of the vegetable kingdom. The sporules of the lichen are 
furnished with a gummy and adhesive fluid, and being scattered about by 
the winds they fall upon bare rocks, and to these attach themselves. With- 
out soil, and simply from moisture and the air, they vegetate and-form a 
small central lichen ; others grow in circles around, till, in process of time, 
the whole surface of the bare rock becomes covered with a hoary coat. 
These lichens periodically decay, and mouldering to the earth form with the 

articles of the abraded rocks a soil which is fitted for the reception of other 
plants further advanced in the scale of organization. Lichens also are found 
at the extreme points of vegetation, on the summits of high mountains, and 
near the poles, where all other vegetable bodies disappear. Humboldt men- 
tions, that near the summit of Chimborazo, even within the limits of the 
snow line, the wmbilicaria pustulata and the verrucaria geographica are seen 
growing on a shelf of rock: and these were the last traces of organized 
nature at such a height.”’ 


Again,— 


‘* Lichen islandicus is used as an edible substance by the Icelanders, who 
rarely obtain corn bread, and whose limited stock of substitutes obliges them 
to have recourse to every species of vegetable production, which is permit- 
ted by their inclement climate to spring forth. The plant is collected by 
the inhabitants of this northern region ; and after being washed, is either 
cut into pieces, or it is dried by the fire or in the sun, then put into a bag 
which is well beaten. It is ultimately worked into a powder by being 
trampled on, and in this state is used as food. This lichen it found grow- 
ing on the mountains both in the lowlands and highlands of Scotland. It 
consists of upright leaves nearly two inches high; soft and pliant when 
moist, but rigid when dry. They are smooth and shining, inclining to a 
red colour towards the roots, and having the exterior surface sprinkled with 
very minute black warts. ‘The margins are set with small short stiff spo- 
rules. This lichen, when boiled and macerated in water, forms a nutritious 
and light jelly, which, with the addition of sugar and milk, has been usad as 
a dietetic medicine in cases of decline, and was fancied at one time as 4 cure 
for consumption.” 
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What sayeth the writer for the “ Popular Cyclopedia ?”— 


“To the lichens may well be applied the title of Vernaculi, or bond. 
slaves ; which Linnzeus fancifully gave to the sea-weeds, regarding them as 
fettered to the rocks on which they grow. For the lichens seem as it were 
chained to the soil which they labour to improve for the benefit of others, 
although they derive no nourishment from it themselves. The mode in 
which they prepare the sterile rock forthe reception of plants which require 
a higher kind of nourishment, is most remarkable. ‘They may be said to 
dig for themselves graves for the reception of their remains, when death and 
decay would otherwise speedily dissipate them: for whilst living, these 
lichens form a considerable quantity of oxalic acid, (which is a peculiar 
compound of carbon and oxygen, two ingredients supplied by the atmos- 
phere,) and this acts chemically upon the rock, (especially if of limestone,) 
forming a hollow which retains the particles of the structure when their 
term of connected existence has expired. ‘The moisture which is caught in 
these hollows finds its way into the cracks and crevices of the rocks; and, 
when frozen, rends them by its expansion into minute fragments, and thus 
adds more and more to the forming soil. Successive generations of these 
bond-slaves continuously and indefatigably perform their duties; until at 
length, as the result of their accumulated toil, the barren and insulated 
rocks, or the pumice or lava of the voleano, become converted into fruitful 
fields. For when Flora’s standard has once been planted on tracts thus 
claimed, they are soon colonized by plants of other tribes.” 


Our last will be a specimen of the hints which occur in these 
popular productions, which practical people should observe. How 
important, in an economical sense, and how gratifying to the 
plainest person’s curiosity, would it be were a general knowledge 
diffused concerning the ood of plants and the way in which it is 
obtained. From the author of ‘‘ Vegetable Physiology,” we take 
the lesson we now copy, and conclude with— 


‘‘No manure is more serviceable in yielding carbonic acid than that 
which consists of decaying vegetable matter ; and this is more abundant 
than is commonly imagined. A small garden attached to a dwelling-house 
may be furnished with an ample supply of rich manure by throwing into a 
pit all the refuse vegetable matter of the kitchen, and that supplied by the 
garden itself, in the form of weeds, dead leaves, prunings of fruit trees, 
&c.; these should be lightly covered with earth, and kept slightly moist, 
and frequently exposed to the air by being turned over with the spade. 
And in a farm there will seldom be any deficiency of similar materials, if 
none are wasted. Weeds, for example, should not be burned unless they 
are in seed; for they may be made to afford a valuable supply of nutriment, 
instead of withdrawing it. A manure of this kind is to many plants 
more servicable than that furnished by animals. Some remarkable exam- 
ples are on record of the influence of it upon the growth of vines, which 
may be here advantageously introduced, as interesting illustrations of the 
foregoing principles.” 


— 
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Art. XI.—The Zincali; or, an Account of the Gipsies of Spain. With 
an Original Collection of their Songs and Poetry, and a Copious Diction- 
ary of their Language. By Grorcr Borrow. 2 vols. London: Mur- 


ray. 1841. 


lr not a new subject—for how often in novels and remances have 
the Gipsies figured ?—we have in these volumes a totally new treat- 
ment of that singular race, who, whether they be called by the 
English name,—by that of Zincali, as by themselves,—by Gitanos, 
as in Spain,—Zingani, in another country,—Zingarri, in Turkey, 
—or by any such diversity of spelling, have yet the same unmistake- 
able characteristics, physical and moral. Rommany, (a title by 
which the Gipsies as well as their language are also known,) says 
Mr. Borrow, has something remarkable in his eye. ‘Should his 
hair and complexion become fair as those of the Swede or the 
Finn, and his jockey gait as grave and ceremonious as that of the 
native of Old Castle, were he dressed like a king, a priest, or a 
warrior, still would the gitano be detected by his eye, should it con- 
tinue unchanged.” ‘The eye of the gitano is neither large nor 
small, and exhibits no marked difference in its shape from eyes of 
the common cast. Its peculiarity consists chiefly in a strange star- 
ing expression, which to be understood must be scen, and in a thin 
elaze, which steals over it when in repose, and seems to emit pho- 
sphoric light.” That the gipsy eye has sometimes a peculiar effect, 
he adds, may be gathered from the following stauza: 
‘‘ A gipsey strippling’s glossy eye 
Has pierced my bosom’s core, 
A feat no eye beneath the sky 
Jould e’er effect before.” 

Then with regard to their moral qualities, they are everywhere, and 
have been at all times, the same thieving, fortunc-telling jockeying, 
and regardless people, their hands being against every body, their 
hatred of all other races intense, however much and long disguised, 
their despite of all religion unmitigated, and their fidelity to their 
own tribe, in certain respects, unceasing. Again, the arts and spells 
which they practise to the injury and ruin of others are without 
end. In some countries they are dealers in precious stones ; in 
others they vend poisons; every where they appear to be unscru- 
pulous as to murder. We ourselves, on the trial of three brothers 
of them in Jedburgh, for a desperate assault upon an old man, each 
of the tinklers, as they are in Scotland named, being young, but of 
gigantic strength and size, were told by the Sheriff of Berwickshire, 
that in the town from which the culprits came, gipsies fre- 
quently disappeared, and were doubtless foully dealt with, but of 
whom nothing cver transpired from among themselves. 
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In different countries, however, as we have already intimated, 
there are variations in their history. In certain regions they. are 
wretchedly poor; in others their condition as well as calling is more 
ee. In some parts of Europe they have been denounced 
and persecuted merely on account of their race; but in Spain, for 
example, they have been tolerated; or when hunted, the nature of 
the country afforded them protection and hiding-places. Even 
there the Inquisition let them alone, regarding them as too worth- 
less and degraded for Christianity to think of. 

Among the remarkable features of the present work, the know- 
ledge and the feelings of the author relative to the Zincali are not 
the least curious. He tells us, that from his infancy he has always 
entertained an extraordinary anxiety to study their character and to 
hear or read of them; that he has even sought their company, and 
in many countries, with persevering diligence. Nay, that he has 
so fully become acquainted with their peculiarities, their language,. 
and, as it would seem, been endowed with such an external simila- 
rity, that he has passed amongst them as one of their own kith and 
kin, and hence has acquired a familiarity with their habits and opin- 
ions which no stranger can ever obtain. He has been held by them 
to have, by some sort of Metempsychosis, been a handed-down su- 
perior amongst them; so that although of late years he has asso- 
ciated with them in the capacity of an Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in order to convert them from the evil of 
their ways, and to a profession of Christianity, which they appear 
most heartily to despise and hate, he has been treated by them with. 
unexampled confidence and friendship. 

Mr. Borrow, indeed, has experienced an extraordinary degree of 
curiosity anent the swarthy people. His euthusiasm concerning 
them appears even when his details are those of darkest crime; and 
the result is not only remarkably life-like portraits but exciting 
anecdotes. We know of no romance, even that of Guy Mannering, 
that will be read with greater interest than the first of these volumes, 
which is particularly devoted to descriptions, anecdotes, &c. of the 
gipsies ; especially those of Spain; the second containing specimens 
of their poetry, and a vocabulary of their language, requiring philo- 
logical learning as well as long personal intercourse with the pcecu- 
liar race. 

With regard to the origin of the gipsey race, Mr. Borrow does 
not shed much light, although he advances enough to throw discredit 
on certain theories that the learned have broached concerning them. 
We shall not therefore detain our readers relative to any of these 
speculations, but at once proceed to quote some of the entertaining 
passages which these arresting pages furnish. We first of all ex- 
tract some passages of a prefatory nature. Our readers will not be 
displeased with a few notices, first of all, in which the autho: speaks 
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of-himself; and in which the missionary and the fraternized some- 
what funnily combine.— 


‘The author’s acquaintance with the gipsy race in general dates from a 
very early period of his life, which considerably facilitated his intercourse 
with the Peninsular portion, to the elucidation of whose history and cha- 
racter the present volumes are more particularly devoted. Whatever he 
has asserted is less the result of reading than of close observation, he having 
long since come to the conclusion that the gipsies are not a people to be 
studied in books, or at least in such books as he believes have hitherto been 
written concerning them.” 


Again :— 


“The author entertains no ill will towards the gipsies; why should he, 
were he a mere carnal reasoner? He has known them for upwards of 
twenty years, in various countries, and they never injured a hair of his 
head, or deprived him of a shred of his raiment ; but he is not deceived as 
to the motive of their forbearance : they thought him a Rom, and on this 
supposition they hurt him not, their love of ‘the blood’ being their most 
distinguishing characteristic. He derived considerable assistance from them 
in Spain, as in various instances they officiated as colporteurs in the distri- 
bution of the Gospel: but on that account he is not prepared to say that 
they entertained any love for the Gospel, or that they circulated it for the 
honour of Tebléque the Saviour. Whatever they did for the Gospel in 
Spain, was done in the hope that he whom they conceived to be their 
brother had some purpose in view which was to contribute to the profit of 
the calés, or gipsies, and to terminate in the confusion and plunder of the 
the Busné, or Gentiles. Convinced of this, he is too little of an enthusiast 
to rear, on such a foundation, any fantastic edifice of hope, which would 
soon tumble to the ground. ‘The cause of truth can scarcely be forwarded 
by enthusiasm, which is almost invariably the child of ignorance and error. 
The author is anxious ‘to direct the attention towards the gipsies; but he 
hopes to be able to do so without any romantic appeals in their behalf, by 
concealing the truth until it becomes falsehood. In the following pages he 
has depicted the gipsies, as he had found them, neither aggravating their 
crimes, nor gilding them with imaginary virtues. He has not expatiated 
on ‘their gratitude towards good people who treat them kindly and take an 
interest in their welfare ;’ for he believes that of all beings in the world 
they are the least susceptible of such a feeling. Nor has he ever done 
them injustice by attributing to them licentious habits, from which they are, 
perhaps, more free than any race in the creation.” 


Numerous are the passages and the illustrations that confirm the 
statement that the gitanos are remarkable for their hatred of, and 
freedom from, licentious or unchaste habits amongst themselves, 
although they are always ready to minister to, or be the agents in, 
the debaucheries of those who pay the women as procuresses. Here is 
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one example, in which too our candid author figures to some ex- 
tent :— 


This faithful and exemplary wife, this affectionate mother, this miracle 
of corporeal chastity, had scarcely recovered from the fatigue of her journey, 
when she commenced exhibiting the other and worst side of her character 
by plying the arts of the fortune-teller, the shoplifter, and the procuress. 
True it is that all the while she thought of nothing but to obtain a sufficient 
sum to make up her loss, with which she hoped to bribe some notary pub- 
lic to report. favourably the case of her husband. To raise money she de- 
pended chiefly on bringing couples together ; in other words, purveying for 
vice. She even made her propositions to myself, I will not say with what 
result. In the same house, however, lived an Andalusian cavalier, rich and 
gay, and to him she next resorted with the same proffers. Now, the gipsy, 
though tawny, sunburnt, and ill-dressed, was rather good-looking, and the 
Andalusian was, upon the whole, much taken with her: she told him that if 
he would employ her, she would engage to procure for him within two days 
any lady with whom he might chance to be captivated. The Andalusian, 
however, soon gave her to understand that he liked no one better than 
herself, and that she might easily earn anything she asked for. He shewed 
her two ounces of gold, a far larger sum than what she had lost by the 
thieves : she at first affected to consider him in jest, and began to enumerate 
other women far more handsome than herself who would be at his disposal ; 
but, perceiving him growing too pressing, she suddenly struck him in the 
face, and, with a bitter malediction, asked him if he thought she was one of 
the pallias, (women who are not gipsics,) that he ventured to hope he 
should be able to corrupt her lacha ye trupos, or corporeal chastity.” 


Charity appears to be the only virtue of the females; no bride 
must be without this qualification; nay, its breach is certain death, 
nor does a daughter of the race ever really conceive an uncounter- 
feited passion for a busno. Having ailuded to brides we extract 
some account of their marriage ceremonies :— 


‘* Throughout the day there was nothing going on but singing, drinking, 
feasting, and dancing; but the most singular part of the festival was re- 
served for the dark night. Nearly a ton weight of sweetmeats had been 
prepared, at an enormous expense ; not for the gratification of the palate, 
but for a purpose purely gipsy. These sweetmeats of all kinds and of all 
forms, but principally yemas, or yolks of eggs prepared with a crust of 
sugar (a delicious bonne bouche), were strewn on the floor of a large room, 
at least to the depth of three inches. Into this room, at a given signal, 
tripped the bride and bridegroom dancing romdlis, followed amain by all 
the gitanos and gitanas dancing romdlis. 'To convey a slight idea of this 
scene is almost beyond the power of words. In a few minutes the sweet- 
meats were reduced to a powder, or rather to a mud, and the dancers were 
soiled to the knees with sugar, fruits, and yolks of eggs. Still more terrific 
became the lunatic merriment. The men sprang high into the air, neighed, 
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prayed, and crowed ; whilst the gitanas snapped their fingers in their own 
fashion, louder than castanets, distorting their forms into all kinds of 
obscene attitudes, and uttering words to repeat which were an abomination. 
In a corner of the apartment capered the while Sebastianilo, a convict 
gipsy from Melilla, strumming the guitar most furiously, and producing de- 
moniacal sounds which had some resemblance to Malbrun (Malbrouk), and 
as he strummed, repeating at intervals the gipsy modification of the 
song :— 
** Chala Malbrun chinguerar, 
Birandon, birandon birandéra— 
Chala Malbran chinguerar, 
No sé bus truterar— 
No sé bus trutera. 
No sé bus trutera. 


La romi que le caméla, 
Birand6n, birandon,’”’ &c. 


The festival endures three days, at the end of which the greatest part of the 
property of the bridegroom, even if he were previously in easy circum- 
stances, has been wasted in this strange kind of riot and dissipation.” 


Some of the introductory pages give us characteristics of gipsies 
as witnessed by the author in different countries,—in Hungary, for 
example; in Italy, also, where Mr. Borrow met some of these Hun- 
garians ; in Russia where gipsies are to be found encamped in the 
midst of the snow, in slight canvas tents, when the temperature is 
twenty-five or thirty degrees below the freezing point according to 
Reaumur. In England, of course, he acquired his early acquaint- 
anceship with them. He gives us the following particulars of 


youthful observation :— 


‘“* When a boy of fourteen, I was present at a prize fight: why should I 
hide the truth ? It took place on a green meadow, beside a running stream, 
close by the old church of E , and within a league of the ancient town 
of N , the capital of one of the eastern counties. The terrible Thurtell 
was present, lord of the concourse ; for wherever he moved he was master, 
and whenever he spoke, even when in chains, every other voice was silent. 
He stood on the mead, grim and pale as usual, with his bruisers around. 
He it was, indeed, who got up the fight, as he had previously done with 
respect to twenty others ; it being his frequent boast that he had first intro- 
duced bruising and bloodshed amidst rural scenes, and transformed a quiet 
slumbering town into the den of Jews and metropolitan thieves. Some time 
before the commencement of the combat, three men, mounted on wild-look- 
ing horses, came dashing down the road in the direction of the meadow, in 
the midst of which they presently shewed themselves, their horses clearing 
the deep ditches with wonderful alacrity. ‘That’s Gipsy Will and his gang,’ 
lisped a Hebrew pickpocket; ‘ we shall have another fight.’ The word 
Gipsy was always sufficient to excite my curiosity, and I looked attentively 
at the new comers. I never saw, upon the whole, three more remarkable 
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individuals, as far as personal appearance was concerned, than the three 
English Gipsies who now presented themselves to my eyes on that spot. 
Two of them had dismounted, and were holding their horses by the reins. 
The tallest, and, at the first glance, the most interesting of the two, was 
almost a giant, for his height could not have been less than six feet three. 
* * He might be about twenty-eight. His companion and his captain, 
Gipsy Will, was, I think fifty when he was hanged, ten years subsequently, 
(for I never afterwards lost sight of him,) in the front of the jail of Bury St. 
Edmonds. I have still present before me his bushy black hair, his black 
face, and his big black eyes, full and thoughtful, but fixed and staring. His 
dress consisted of a loose blue jockey coat, jockey boots and breeches ; in 
his hand a huge jockey whip, and on his head (it struck me at the time for 
its singularity) a broad-brimmed, high-peaked Andalusian hat, or at least 
one very much resembling those generally worn in that province. In stature 
he was shorter than his more youthful companion, yet he must have mea- 
sured six feet at least, and was stronger built, if possible. What brawn !— 
what bone !—what legs !—what thighs! The third Gipsy, who remained 
on horse-back, looked more like a phantom than anything human. His 
complexion was the colour of pale dust, and of that same colour was all that 
pertained to him, hat and clothes. His boots were dusty of course, for it 
was midsummer, and his very horse was of a dusty dun. His features were 
whimsically ugly, most of his teeth were gone, and as to his age, he might be 
thirty or sixty. He was somewhat lame and halt, but an unequalled rider 
when once upon his steed, which he was naturally not very solicitous to quit. 
I subsequently discovered that he was considered the wizard of the gang. I 
have been already prolix with respect to these Gipsies, but I will not leave 
them quite yet. The intended combatants at length arrived ; it was neces- 
sary to clear the ring,—always a troublesome task. Thurtell went up to the 
two Gipsies, with whom he seemed to be acquainted, and, with his surly 
smile, said two or three words, which J, who was standing by, did not under- 
stand. The Gipsies smiled in return, and giving the reins of their animals 
to their mounted companion, immediately set about the task which the king 
of the flash-men had, as I conjecture, imposed upon them; this they soon 
accomplished. Who could stand against such fellows and such whips.” 


Our next presents some general matters :— 


** The race of the Rommany is by nature, perhaps, the most beautiful in 
the world ; and amongst the children of the Russian Zigani are frequently 
to be found countenances, to do justice to which would require the pencil 
of a second Murillo; but exposure to the rays of the burning sun, the biting 
of the frost, and the pelting ofthe pitiless sleet and snow, destroy their beauty 
at a very early age; and if in infancy their personal advantages are remark- 
able, their ugliness at an advanced age is no less so, for then it is loathsome, 
and even appalling ; verifying the adage, that it requiries an angel to make 
a demon.” 


The gipsies are a wandering race, our author having met one, a 
native of Constantinople, who had visited the most remote and 
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remarkable portions of the earth in the pursuit of his trade, tra- 
versing on foot and alone the greatest part of India, and speaking 
or understanding several eastern languages. We shall now quote 
some tales illustrative of the race, particularly as gathered in Spain. 
Take a conversation in which we have evidence of their goddess, 


no-religious opinions, as well as unborn hatred of the Busne, or the 
whites :-— 


“ Myself. ‘Is it not the custom of the gipsies of Spain to relieve each 
other in distress ? it is the rule in other countries.’ First Gipsy. ‘ El kral- 
jis ha nicobado la liri de los calés—(The king has destroyed the law of the 
gipsies) ; we are no longer the people we were once, when we lived amongst 
the sierras and deserts, and kept aloof from the Busné; we have lived 
amongst the Busné till we are become almost like them, and we are no 
longer brothers, ready to assist each other at all times and seasons; and 
very frequently the gitano is the worst enemy of his brother.’ Myself. 
‘ The gitanos, then, no longer wander about, but have fixed residences in the 
towns and villages ?’ First Gipsy. ‘In the summer time a few of us assem- 
ble together, and live about amongst the plains and hills, and by doing so 
we frequently contrive to pick up a horse or a mule for nothing, and some- 
times we knock down a Busné and strip him, but it is seldom we venture 
so far. We are much looked after by the Busné, who hold us in great 
dread, and abhor us. Sometimes, when wandering about, we are attacked 
by the labourers, and then we defend ourselves as well as we can. There 
is no better weapon in the hands of a gitano than his ‘ cachas,’ or shears, 
with which he trims the mules. I once snipped off the nose of a Busné, 
and opened the greatest part of his cheek in an affray at which I was pre- 
sent up the country near Trujillo.’ Myself. ‘Have you travelled much 
about Spain?’ First Gipsy. ‘ Very little: I have never been out of this 
province of Estremadura, except last year, as I told you, into Portugal. 
When we wander we do not go far, and it is very rare that we are visited 
by our brethren of other parts. I have never been in Andalusia, but I 
have heard say that the gitanos are many in Andalusia, and are more 
wealthy than those here, and that they follow better the gipsy law.’ My- 
self. ‘What do you mean by the gipsy law?’ First Gipsy. ‘ Wherefore 
do you ask brother? You know what is meant by the law of the calés 
better even than ourselves.’ Myself. ‘I know what it is in England and 
in Hungary, but I can only give a guess as to what it is in Spain?’ Both 
Gipsies. ‘What do you consider it to be in Spain?’ Myself. ‘ Cheating 
and swindling the Busné on all occasions, and being true to the errdte in life 
and death.’ At these words both the gitanos sprang simultaneously from 
their seats, and exclaimed, with a boisterous shout, ‘Cachipé.’ This meet- 
ing with the gitanos was the occasion of my stopping at Badajoz a much 
longer time than I originally intended. I wished to become better ac- 
quainted with their condition and manners, and above all, to speak to them 
of Christ, and his word; for I was convinced, that should I travel to the 
end of the universe, I should meet with no people more in need of a little 
Christian exhortation, and I accordingly continued at Badajoz for nearly 
three weeks. During this time I was almost constantly amongst them, 
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and as I spoke their language, and was considered by them as one of thems 
selves, I had better opportunity of arriving at a fair conclusion respecting 
their character than any other person could have had, whether Spanish or 
foreigner, without such an advantage. I found that their ways and pursuits 
were in almost every respect similar to those of their brethren in other 
countries. By cheating and swindling they gained their daily bread ; the me, 
principally by the arts of the jockey,—-by buying, selling, and exchanging 
animals, at which they are wonderfully expert ; and the women by tellin& 
fortunes, selling goods smuggled from Portugal, and by dealing in love 
draughts and diablerie. The most innocent occupation which I observed 
amongst them was trimming and shearing horses and mules, which in their 
language is called ‘monrabar,’ and in Spanish, ‘ esquilar ;’ and even whilst 
exercising this art, they not unfrequently have recourse to foul play, doing 
the animal some covert injury, in hope that the proprietor will dispose of it 
to themselves at an inconsiderable price, in which event they soon restore it 
to health ; for knowing how to inflict the harm, they know likewise how 
to remove it. Religion they have none; they never attend mass, nor did 
I ever hear them employ the names of God, Christ, and the Virgin, but in 
execration and blasphemy. From what I could learn, it appeared that their 
fathers had entertained some belief in metempsychosis; but they themselves 
laughed at the idea, and were of opinion that the soul perished when the 
body ceased to breathe ; and the argument which they used was rational 
enough, as far as it impugned metempsychosis: ‘ We have been wicked and 
miserable enough in this life,’ they said; ‘why should we live again?’ * 
* * Antonio. ‘Give me your hand, brother! I should have come to 
see you before, but I have been to Olivenzas in search of a horse. What I 
have heard of you has filled me with much desire to know you, and I now 
see that you can tell me many things which I am ignorant of. I am 
Zincalo by the four sides. [I love our blood, and I hate that of the Busné, 
for the Busné are made only to be robbed and to be slaughtered; but I 
‘Jove the caloré, and I love to hear of things of the caloré of foreign lands ; 
for the caloré of foreign lands know more than we of Spain, and more re- 
semble our fathers of old.’ Myself. ‘Have you ever met before with 
caloré who were not Spaniards?’ Antonio. ‘I will tell you brother. I 
served as a soldier in the war of the independence against the French. 
War, it is true, is not the occupation of a gitano, but those were strange 
times, and all those who could bear arms were compelled to go forth to 
fight : so I went with the English armies, and we chased the gabiné unto 
the frontier of France ; and it happened once that we joined in desperate 
battle, and there was a confusion, and the two parties became intermingled, 
and fought sword to sword and bayonet to bayonet, and a French singled 
me out, and fought for a long time, cutting, goring, and cursing each other, 
till at last we hung down our arms and grappled ; long we wrestled, body 
to body, but I found that I was the weaker, and I fell. The French 
soldier’s knee was on my breast, and his grasp was on my throat, and he 
seized his bayonet, and he raised it to thrust me through the jaws; and his 
cap had fallen off, and I lifted up my eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes 
met, and I gave a loud shriek, and cried, Zincalo! Zincalo! and I felt him 
shudder, and he relaxed his grasp and started up, and he smote his forehead 
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and wept; and then he came to me and knelt down by my side, for I was 
almost dead, and he took my hand and called me brother and Zincalo, and 
he produced his flask and poured wine into my mouth and I revived; and 
he raised me up, and Jed me from the concourse, and we sat down on a 
knoll, and the two parties were fighting all around, and he said, ‘Let the 
dogs fight, and tear each other’s throats till they are all destroyed, what 
matters it to the Zincali? They are not of our blood, and shall that be 
shed for them? So we set sat for hours on the knoll and discoursed on 
matters pertaining to our people; and | could have listened for years, for 
he told me secrets which made my ears tingle, and I soon found that 1 
knew nothing, though I had before considered myself quite Zincalo; but 
as for him, he knew the whole cuenta; the Bengui Lango himself could 
have told him nothing but what he knew. So we sat till the sun went 
town and the battle was over, and he proposed that we should both flee to 
his own country and live there with the Zincali; but my heart failed me ; 
so we embraced, and he departed to the Gabine, whilst I returned to our 
own battalions.” 


What hopes does our missionary entertain of them, if tried with 
the Gospel ?— 


“‘T did try them with the Gospel, and in their own language. I com- 
menced with Pépa and Chicharona. Determined that they should under- 
stand it, I proposed that they themselves should translate it. They could 
neither read nor write, which, however, did not disqualify them from being 
translators. I had myself previously translated the whole testament into 
the Spanish Rommany, but I was desirous to circulate among the gitanos 
a version conceived in the exact language in which they express their ideas. 
The women made no objection; they were fond of our tertulias, and they 
likewise reckoned on one small glass of Malaga wine, with which I invari- 
ably presented them. Upor the whole, they conducted themselves much 
better than could have been expected. We commenced with St. Luke ; 
they rendering into Rommany the sentences which I delivered to them in 
Spanish. They proceeded as far as the eighth chapter, in the middle of 
which they broke down. Was that to be wondered at? The only thing 
which astonished me was, that I had induced two such strange beings to 
advance so far in a task so unwonted, and so entirely at variance with their 
habits, as translation. ‘These chapters I frequently read over to them, 
explaining the subject in the best manner I was able. They said it was 
Jaché, and jucaél, and misté, all of which words express approval of the 
guality of athing. Were they improved; were there hearts softened by 
these Scripture lectures? I know not. Pépa committed a most daring 
theft shortly afterwards, which compelled her to conceal herself for a fort- 
night; it is quite possible, however, that she may remember the contents of 
those chapters on her death-bed, if so, will the attempt have been a futile 
one? I completed the translation, supplying deficiences from my own ver- 
sion, begun at Badajoz in 1836. This translation | printed at Madrid in 
1838: it was the first book which ever appeared in Rommany, and was 


called ‘ Embéo e Majaro Lucas ; or, Gospel of Luke the Saint.’ 1 likcw-se 
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published simultaneously, the same gospel in Basque, which, however, I 
had no opportunity of circulating. The gitanos of Madrid purchased the 
gipsy ‘ Luke’ freely: many of the men understood it, and prized it highly, 
induced, of course, more by the language than the doctrine; the women 
were particularly anxious to obtain copies, though unable to read; but each 
wished to have one in her pocket, especially when engaged in thieving expe- 
ditions, for they all looked upon it in the light of a charm, which would 
preserve them from all danger and mischance ; some even went so far as to 
say, that in this respect it was equally efficacious as the Bar Lachi, or load- 
stone, which they are in general so desirous of possessing. Of this gospel 
500 copies were printed, the greatest part of which I contrived to circulate 
amongst the gipsies in various parts; I cast the book upon the waters, and 
left it to its destiny. 1 have counted seventeen gitanos assembled at one 
time in my apartment in the Calle de Santiago in Madrid; for the first 
quarter of an hour we generally discoursed upon indifferent matters, when, 
by degrees, I guided the subject to religion and the state of souls. I finally 
became so bold, that I ventured to speak against their inveterate practices, 
thieving and lying, telling fortunes, and stealing @ pastésas ; this was touch- 
ing upon delicate ground, and I experienced much opposition and much 
feminine clamour. I persevered, however, and they finally assented to all 
I said ; not that I believe that my words made much impression upon their 
heart. Ina few months matters were so far advanced that they would sing 
a hymn; J wrote one expressly for them in Rommany, in which their own 
wild couplets were, to a certain extent, imitated. The people of the street 
in which I lived, seeing such numbers of these strange females continually 
passing in and out, were struck with astonishment, and demanded the rea- 
son. The answers which they obtained by no means satisfied them. ‘ Zeal 
for the conversion of souls—the souls, too, of gitanos— disparate! the fel- 
low is a bribon. Besides, he is an Englishman, and is not baptised ; what 
cares he for souls? They visit him for other purposes. He makes base 
ounces, which they carry away and circulate. Madrid is already stocked 
with false money.’ Others were of opinion that we met for purposes of sor- 
cery and abomination. The Spaniard has no conception that other springs 
of action exist than interest or villany. My little congregation, if such I 
may call it, consisted entirely of women; the men seldom or never visited 
me, save they stood in need of something which they hoped to obtain from 
me. This circumstance I little regretted, their manners and conversation 
being the reverse of interesting. It must not, however, be supposed that, 
in respect to the women, matters went on invariably in a smooth and satis- 
factory manner. The following little anecdote will shew what slight depend- 
ence can be placed upon them, and how disposed they are at all times to 
take part in what is grotesque and malicious. One day they arrived, at- 
tended by a gipsy jockey whom I had never previously seen. We had 
scarcely been seated a minute, when this fellow, rising, took me to the win- 
dow, and without any preamble or circumlocution, said, ‘ Don Jorge, you 
shall lend me two barias’ (ounces of gold). ‘ Not to your whole race, my 
excellent friend,’ said I; ‘ are you frantic? Sit down, and be discreet.’ 
He obeyed me literally, sat down, and when the rest departed, followed 
with them. We did not invariably meet at my own house, but occasionally 
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at one in a street inhabited by gipsies. On the appointed day I went to 
this house, where I found the women assembled ; the jockey was also pre- 
sent. On seeing me he advanced, again took me aside, and again said, 
‘ Don Jorge, you shall lend me two barias.’ I made him no answer, but.at 
once entered on the subject which brought me thither. I spoke for some 
time in Spanish; I chose for that theme of my discourse the situation of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, and pointed out its similarity to that of the gitanos in 
Spain. I spoke of the power of God, manifested in preserving both as se- 
parate and distinct people amongst the nations until the present day. I 
warmed with my subject. I subsequently produced a manuscript book, from 
which I read a portion of Scripture, and the Lord’s Prayer, and Apostle’s 
Creed, in Rommany. When I had concluded, I looked around me. The 
features of the assembly were twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me 
with a frightful squint ; not an individual present but squinted,—the genteel 
Pépa, the good-humoured Chicharéna, the Casdamf, &c. &c. all squinted. 
The gipsy fellow, the contriver of the burla, squinted worst ofall. Such are 
gipsies.”” 


The gipsies of Spain are held as the most worthless of beings 
even by the outcasts of the proper Spaniards. Seldom is there any 
social or wedded intercourse between the two races. When the 
rich employ them it is for base purposes; and even the despised 
gitanos dislike and repudiate any connexion with Spanish blood, 
unless for gain. Here we give a story in proof of this abhorrence :— 


“© The Gipsy Soldier of Valdepenas. It was at Madrid one fine after- 
noon in the beginning of March 1838, that, as I was sitting behind my 
table in a cabinete, as it is called, of the third floor of No. 16, in the Calle 
de Santiago, having just taken my meal, my hostess entered and informed 
me that a military officer wished to speak to me, adding, in an undertone, 
that he looked a strange guest. I was acquainted with no military officer 
in the Spanish service ; but as at that time I expected daily to be arrested 
for having distributed the Bible, I thought that very possibly this officer 
might have been sent to perform that piece of duty. I instantly ordered 
him to be admitted, whereupon a thin active figure, somewhat above the 
middle height, dressed in a blue uniform, with a long sword hanging at his 
side, tripped into the room. Depositing his regimental hat on the ground, 
he drew a chair to the table, and seating himself, placed his elbows on the 
board, and supporting his face with his hands, confronted me, gazing stead- 
fastly upon me, without uttering a word. I looked no less wistfully at him, 
and was of the same opinion as my hostess as to the strangeness of my 
guest. He was about fifty, with thin flaxen hair covering the sides of his 
head, which at the top was entirely bald. His eyes were small, and like 
a ferret’s, red and fiery. His complexion like a brick, a dull red, chequered 
with spots of purple. ‘ May I inquire your name and business, sir?’ I at 
length demanded. Stranger: ‘ My name is Chaléco of Valdepenas: in 
the time of the French I served as bragrante, fighting for Ferdinand VII. 
I am now a captain on half-pay in the service of Donna Isabel; as for my 
business here, it is to speak with you. Do you know this book?’ Myself: 
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* This book is St. Luke’s Gospel in the gipsy language; how can this boox 
concern you?’ Stranger: ‘No one more. It is in the language of my 
people.” Myself: ‘ You do not pretend to say that you are a Calé?’ 
Stranger: ‘1 do! 1] ama Zincalo by the mother’s side. My father, it is 
true, was one of the Busné, but I glory in being a Calo, and care not to ac- 
knowledge other blood.’ Myself: *‘ How came you possessed of that 
book?’ Stranger: ‘1 was this morning in the Prado, where I met two 
women of our people, and amongst other things they told me that they had 
a gabicote in our language. _I did not believe them at first, but they pulled 
it out, and I found their words true. They then spoke to me of yourself, 
and told me where you live, so I took the book from them and am come to 
see you.’ Myself: ‘ Are you able to understand this book?’ Stranger : 
* Perfectly, though it is written in very crabbed language; but I learned to 
read Calé when very young. My mother was a good Calli, and early taught 
me both to speak and read it. She too had a gabicote, but not printed like 
this, and it treated of a different matter.’ Myself: ‘ How came your 
mother, being a good Calli, to marry one of a diflerent blood?’ Stranger : 
‘ It was no fault of hers; there was no remedy. In her infancy she lost 
her parents, who were executed ; and she was abandoned by all, till my 
father taking compassion en her, brought her up and educated her : at last 
he made her his wife, though three times her age. She, however, remem- 
bered her blood, and hated my father, and taught me to bats him likewise, 
and avoid him. When a boy, J used to stroll ‘about the plains that I might 
not see my father ; and my father would follow me and beg me to look upon 
him, and would ask me what I wanted; and I would reply, Father, the only 
thing I want is to see you dead.’ Myself: That was strange language from 
a child to its parent.’ Stranger : ‘ It was, but you know the couplet, which 
says, ‘ I do not wish to be alord, I am by birtha gipsy ; I do not wish to be 
a gentleman, I am content with being a Calo!’’ Mysclf : 1 am anxious to 
hear more of your history, pray proceed.’ Stranger: * When I was about 
twelve years old my father became distracted, and died. 1 then continued 
with my mother fur some years; she loved me much, and procured a teacher 
to instruct me in Latin. At last she died, and then there was a pléyto 
(lawsuit). I took to the sierra and became a highwayman; but the wars 
broke out. My cousin Jara, of Valdepenas, raised a troop of bragantes. I 
enlisted with him and distinguished myself very much; there is scarcely a 
man or woman in Spain but has heard of Jara and Chaléco. I am now 
captain in the service of Donna Isabel, I am covered with wounds—I am— 
ugh! ugh! ugh!’ He had commenced coughing, and in a manner which 
perfectly astounded me. I had heard hooping coughs, consumptive coughs, 
coughs caused by colds and other accidents, but a cough so horrible and 
unnatural as that of the gipsy soldier 1 had never witnessed in the course of 
my travels. In a moment he was bent double, his frame writhed and 
laboured, the veins of his forehead were frightfully swollen, and his com- 
plexion became black as the blackest blood; he screamed, he snorted, he 
barked, and appeared to be on the point of suffocation, yet more explosive 
became the cough; and the people of the house, frightened, came running 
into the apartment. I cried, ‘ The man is perishing, run instantly for a 
surgeon!’ He heard me, and with a quick movement raised his left arm 
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as if to countermand the order; another struggle, then one mighty throe, 
which seemed to search his deepest intestines ; and he remained motionless, 
his head on his knee. The cough had left him, and within a minute or two 
he again looked up. ‘ That is a dreadful cough, friend,’ said I, when he 
was somewhat recovered. ‘ How did you get it?’ Gipsy Soldier: ‘I am 
shot through the lungs, brother! Let me but take breath, and I will show 
you the hole—the agujéro.’”’ 


Mr. Borrow has many other stories to tell of Spanish gipsies, 
some of them of the “‘ great tricks” and sorceries of the women, 
and of cunning no less remarkable than the credulity of widows and 
unmarried consulters. But the account of one of the trades, viz. 
that of groom, as exercised at Cordova, the steeds reared there 
being much celebrated, will afford us some variety of information :— 


‘The Spaniards consider these horses as the genuine descendants of the 
steeds of the Moorish conquerors of Spain,—that terrific cavalry, who dyed 
the waters of the Guadalete with the blood of the Goths. This, however, 
is a gross error; no two animals can be more unlike than the Moorish and 
Andalusian horse; the first being far from handsome, and the mane and 
tail scanty and of a wiry quality, instead of exhibiting the rich, glorious 
redundancy of the Andalusian. The Moorish horse, again, (we speak of 
those of high caste,) is a furious, savage creature, whom it is frequently 
necessary to chain,—indefatigable in the course, and never resting but on 
its legs ; whilst the Andalusian is gentle and docile, and will follow its 
keeper like a dog, and, though of great swiftness for a short distance, is 
soon blown and fatigued, and, when seeking repose, will cast itself on its 
side like a human being. These beautiful animals, which are a mixture of 
many breeds, are nurtured with the greatest delicacy, and their slightest 
wants and ailments attended to. Nothing is more deserving of remark in 
Spanish grooming, than the care exhibited in clipping and trimming various 
parts of the horse, where the growth of hair is considered as prejudicial to 
the perfect health and cleanliness of the animal—particular attention being 
paid to the pastern, that part of the foot which lies between the fetlock and 
the hoof, to guard against the arestin—that cutaneous disorder which is the 
dread of the Spanish groom—on which account the services of a skilful 
esquilador are continually in requisition. The esquilador, when proceeding 
to the exercise of his vocation, generally carries under his arm a small box 
containing the instruments necessary, and which consist principally of 
various pairs of scissors, and the acial, two short sticks, tied together with 
whipcord at the end, by means of which the lower lip of the horse, should 
he prove restive, is twisted, and the animal reduced to speedy subjection. 
In the girdle of the esquilador are stuck the large scissors called in Spanish 
tijeras, and in the Gipsy tongue cachas, with which he principally works. 
He operates upon the backs, ears, and tails of mules and borricos, which 
are invariably sheared quite bare, that if the animals are galled, either by 
their harness or the loads which they carry, the wounds may be less liable 
to fester, and be more easy tocure. Whilst engaged with horses, he con- 
fines himself to the feet and cars. ‘The esquiladores in the two Castiles, 
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and in those provinces where the Gitanos do not abound, are for the most 
part Aragonese ; but in the others, and especially in Andalusia, they are of 
the Gipsy race. The Git4nos are wonderfully expert in the use of the 
eachas, which they handle in a manner practised nowhere but in Spain; 
and with this instrument the poorer class principally obtain their bread. In 


one of their couplets, allusion is made to the occupation in the following 
manner :— 


I'l] rise to-morrow bread to earn, 
For hunger’s worn me grim ; 
Of all I meet I'll ask in turn, 
If they’ve no beasts to trim. 


Sometimes, whilst shearing the foot of a horse, exceedingly small scissors 


are necessary, for the purpose of removing fine solitary hairs ; for a Spanish 
groom will tell you, that a horse’s foot behind ought to be kept as clean and 
smooth as the hand of a senora:—such scissors can only be procured at 


Madrid.” 


From these specimens it will be seen that Mr. Borrow entertains 
a species of sympathy for the gitanos, and that in spite of the nu- 
merous deeply forbidding features which he describes, there will be 
felt by the reader a kind of interest towards them, akin to the 
author’s. It may be asked how can this interest be created or con- 
tinue to be experienced, when there is absolutely no moral grounds 
upon which to fix it, no really good or generons principle to sustain 
it, found in the picture given of this vagabond people? We have 
already learned that they are guilty systematically of every thiev- 
ing, cheating, and ungrateful practice ; that the very women of them 
are sorceresses and procuresses. They have no religion, believe not 
in an immortal state; nay, they dread nothing supernatural, accord- 
ing to our author’s account, although some of them showed super- 
stitious feelings in regard to certain cabalistic words. The loadstone, 
too, is looked upon by them with a heathenish veneration. No doubt 
it has been serviceable in the course of some of their * grand 
tricks ;” and thus would it come to be considered a charm agaiust 
evil, as well as a mysterious agent. ‘They are filthy, lazy, and 
grossly ignorant, being without history and tradition. They are 
cowardly, perpetrating by stealth crimes and crueltics which they 
never attempt when they suppose there is any danger. There is 
even reason to believe that they will injure infants confided to them 
for nursing, out of sheer hate to those who are not of their blood. 
How is it then that the reader takes an interest in them, even when 
represented in these disgusting and apalling colours ? 

The manner and construction of Mr. Burrow’s account in part 
supplies us with an answer, because he furnishes vigorous as well as 
living figures, bold as well as abrupt outlines of scenes, often 
introducing himself as an actor in the drama, and thus furnishing 
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what is engaging, and also sedulously throwing around the whole as 
much of the picturesque as he could cram within his framework. 
We therefore behold the gipsies in the author’s mirror, which has 
received upon its face and in the composition of the groups that it 
reflects, a goodly portion of his sentiments and of himself. We do 
not say that he has exaggerated facts, but we think that he has art- 
fully enough selected scenes and characters, to give a strained effect 
tothe truth. ‘To be sure, his extended knowledge of mankind in 
a variety of countries, taken together with his obviously considerate 
views upon points where missionaries generally display extravagant 
hopes and indiscriminate zeal, are proofs of sober common sense 
and sound judgment. Still, the gipsies were to him the theme of 
his young romance; his travels appear to have been guided witha 
special eye to investigating their history and character, and conse- 
quently we have in his work the infusion that would naturally re- 
sult from such a spectator and such a student. 

But we must think better of civilized men, of all who are capable 
of reading these volumes, than to imagine that it requires any 
literary art or unusual sympathy to create an interest for any 
Pariah race. Even the very gipsies, without one sterling virtue, 
and with a thousand crimes, stand before us as human, and as 
awaiting the destinies appointed to our kind. Their very demoniac 
practices and blasphemous insensibility in the presence of one who 
not merely went amongst them, but was received as the best of 
friends, suggest points which the heart of every person who cherishes 
sympathies for his species, must take hold of and never let go. 
How much and how long have they been hated and despised by 
nations calling themselves Christian? How often have they been 
employed as the panders to the grossest vices of the rich and the 
licentious! There will be retribution some where. 

But are there no hopes held out even in Mr. Borrow’s work, of 
change, of civilization, of conversion, on the part of the gitanos ? 
We find some which are of an indircct nature. We learn, for ex- 
ample, that it is a matter of complaint amongst the swarthy people 
themselves, that their love of kindred, their readiness to sacrifice 
every thing for a brother of the blood, even although a total stranger, 
—all which were characteristic of them in an unrivalled degree, so 
long as they were persecuted, and systematically hunted,— 
are feelings that have degenerated ; especially ever since in Spain, 
for instance, the edict of Charles the Third, in 1783, relaxed the 
penal Jaws and practices against them; admitting them to certain 
citizen rights, and opening up certain industrial pursuits for their 
benefit. Since that period there have been instances of many of 
them settling down to the arts of peace; while some of the richer 
of the tribe are intermarrying with the Busne. It is to be hoped 
that the gradual decay of nationality, and the extension of lawful 
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pursuits, together with amalgamation of races, will, even in ill-ruled 
and divided Spain, in time efface the prejudices and dark features 
of character of which we have been hearing ; so that the doctrines 
and the precepts of the Gospel may find the reverse of an unwel- 
come and deriding reception, wherever the descendants or the 
brethren of the “ forty thousand” (the computed number for Spain) 
are spread. 

The portion of Mr. Borrow’s work which is devoted to the lan- 
gnage and the poetry of the gipsies shall not detain us at any length, 
With regard to the former we merely quote his authority for saying 
that Rommany is their universally understood language; so that 
one of the tribe in one nation can render himself intelligible to 
another in any other country; although it receives modifications in 
each, according to circumstances, He himself at Badajoz, for ex- 
ample, and immediately on his arrival, on addressing a single word 
to certain gitanos, who were passing the inn, and whom he rocog- 
nised to be of the blood, was not only understood, but after a short 
time deemed to be as deeply versed in the language as themselves. 
This symbol acted as a charm and soon brought many of the race 
around him. When however our author not only proved to the 
gipsies that Rommany could be written, but got some of them to 
assist him in translations for the furtherance of his missionary 
labours, their wonder and admiration knew no bounds. According 
to Mr. Borrow’s opinion the tongue of the Roms is nearly allied to 
Sanscrit, and a Hindoo origin is hence inferred. 

With ‘regard to the poetry of this wild poeple, the principal fea- 
tures are the rapidity and rudeness of its narrative; the ideas and 
incidents, of course, being those beyond which their experience does 
not extend. Small specimens we cite :— 


** T left my house and walked about ; 
They seized me fast and bound ; 
It is a gipsy thief, they shout, 
The Spaniards here have found.” 
Sentimental— 
** Within his dwelling sits at ease 
Each wealthy gipsy churl, 
While all the needy ones they seize 
And into prison hurl.” 


Mr. Borrow resided about five years in Spain, in the capacity of 
Agent of the Bible Society. We do not wonder that the people of 
the street in Madrid, on seeing the numbers of gitanos, especially 
females, passing in and out of his residence, never could conceive 
that the conversion of souls could ever be the real purpose of an 
Englishman ; and therefore set down the intercourse to the basest 
motives, those for the circulation of false money, sorcery, or other 
abominations, being*of the number. 
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Arr. X1I.—Philosophic Nuts, or the Philosophy of Things as develop- 
ed from the Philosophy of Words. By Epwarp Jounson, Esq. N 
2 and 3. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1841. 


Havine on the appearance of the first number of this work 
noticed the author's general views, and expressed some opinions as 
to his fitness for the arduous and important task he had under- 
taken, we have now to follow him into the details of his subject, 
and to see how far the execution of his work justifies its title. 
One of the gravest imperfections of language is the uncertain 
meaning of words, that fruitful source of profitless strife, and ready 
instrument of delusion. Whence arises this defect? Does it not 
plainly spring from the fact that the vocabularly of every language 
is necessarily limited, whilst the ideas it 1s employed to communi- 
cate are in their nature ever varying, and in number infinite ? 
Iéxcept proper names of individual things, all the words we use 
stand for originals fashioned by, and existing only in the mind. 
Take for instance the commonest words, such as, to eat, to drink, 
tosleep, to walk, life, {death, &c., and analyze the complex ideas 
signified by each of them: how multitudinous shall we find their 
elements ; how vague and evanescent their boundaries; how many 
volumes of science would it occupy fully to elucidate each of them. 
There must then perforce be in words a certain elasticity, a capa- 
bility of adapting themselves to the varying forms of the ideas 
they embody: if you will not allow them this, you must have re- 
course to either of two alternatives: you must augment their num- 
ber with every hair-breadth variation of meaning to be conveyed ; 
or you must totally alter the constitution of the human mind, and 
make all men think identically the same thoughts. Now Mr. John- 
son would do both these things, he would confine every word to its 
primary etymological signification, regarding all modifications of 
this, however sanctioned by usage and necessity, as abuses to be 
deprecated ; and he would assign to every group of ideas repre- 
sented by general terms, such as good, bad, right, wrong, §c., @ 
rigidly defined form and substance, a precision as strict as that per- 
taining to mathematical ideas wrought out of one sole element, 
quantity. For instance he says :— 


Os. 


‘In my mind To REFORM means to make or form over again, and nothing 
more. Thus in my mind, the tory who alters whig laws, and the whig who 
alters tory laws are equally reformers. And when I hear of the reformation 
of abuses, I understand that abuses have received, or are about to receive, 
or it is desired that they should receive another and a different form. 

‘* B.—Oh ! but the word reform does not simply mean alteration. 

‘* 4.—But I say it does. 

‘‘#,.—It means something more than this. 
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“* 4.—Let us know wherein that something more consists. 

‘* B.—Whatever be the intrinsic etymological meaning, it is universally 
used to express alteration for the better. 

‘“* A.—Be it so. But this only shifts the difficulty from one word to 
another. I desire to know the meaning of the word better. 

* # * # + * * 

** B.—Why I might say that it is the comparative of good and well. But 
then you would be asking me the meaning of good and well. 

** 4.—Undoubtedly I should. And I should also ask you how it can be 
the comparative of either good or well in the following sentence: ‘ yester- 
day my cough was very bad but to-day it is better.’ Here it seems to be 
the comparative of bad! and instead of meaning more than good, as it must 
do when used as the comparative of good, it means only less than very bad ! 
or not quite so bad as very bad! But I suppose that every degree of cough 
is bad, and therefore I say that in the above sentence better is the compara- 
tive of bad (if bad can have a comparative), since it indicates one of the 
degrees in the severity of a cough, each of which is more or less bad when 
compared with another.” | 


The simple answer to this is, that better, which is generally the 
comparative of good and well is sometimes, by an easy transition 
from its primary signification, employed as what grammarians call, 
a word in the positive degree. The dialogue proceeds thus :— 


‘* B.—Well then, I must take a more circuitous route in order to convey 
to you what I understand by the word better. It seems to me to indicate 
progression from the fixed point perfectly bad towards the fixed point per- 
fectly good. The moment a thing ceases to be perfectly bad it becomes a 
little better, and the further it recedes from that fixed point (perfectly bad) 
and approaches towards the other fixed point perfectly good, it becomes bet- 
ter and better until it has become perfection. For if you use the word as 
the comparative of good, and say ‘ Mr. T. has a good horse, but Mr. G. has 
a better, still both the word good and the word better do but indicate dif- 
ferent degrees on the scale between worst and best. For they are both bet- 
ter than the worst, and not so good as the best—best being the superlative 
of better. 

“ 4,—And thus Mr. H. may have a very ‘ good horse,’ but not so good 
as Mr. T’s. and Mr. B. may have a very ‘ good horse’ though not so good as 
Mr. H’s. For there can be no comparative without a positive. And con- 
sequently if better be the comparative of good, then wherever the phrase 
‘ better horse’ can be used with propriety—that is, wherever I can truly 
say that my horse is better than yours, although even my horse be not worth 
two straws, still yours must be good, since mine is better and better is the 
comparative of good—that is to say mine is the comparative better of which 
yours is the positive good. Thus good and bad are made to signify the same 
thing, being applied to the same object. And again, if I possess the very 
best of all possible horses, and you possess a horse only one degree worse 
than mine, my very best of all possible horses becomes nevertheless a bad 
horse, since the worse (that is yours) is the comparative of bad (that is mine) 
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—since yours is comparatively worse, mine is positively bad. That is to say, 
mine is the positive of your comparative. Thus bad and best are made to 
signify the same thing. But, although my best of all possible horses is 
proved to be positively bad, it is nevertheless better than yours,—and thus 
becomes at one and at the same time, bad, better, and best. * * * * 
Now let us see to what your definition of the word better will lead us—- 
always taking care to remember that the definition is your own—not mine. 
We are speaking of the word, you know, in this instance as it is used in the 
phrase alteration for the better, which you say is the sense in which reform 
is generally used. And yousay that the state of the laws—the government 
of the country—has been made better, whenever any alteration has brought 
it one or more degrees nearer to the fixed point perfectly good—or if you 
will, to the fixed point good as possible. 

“ B.—Yes. 

‘‘ 4.—Be good enough, before we proceed further, to inform me where 
this fixed point perfectly good, or, good as possible, lies. I mean, show me 
that particular point in the gradual improvement of government, having 
reached which, all alteration must necessarily be for the worse. 


** B.—That would be an exceedingly difficult thing to do, if not an im- 
possible.” 


It is easy to be triumphant in a contest with sucha lay figure as 
the B. that plays a part in this discourse. ‘There is nothing on 
earth perfectly good, or perfectly bad, nor is anything, humanely 
speaking, good or bad otherwise than with reference to its uses. 
Nay, it is not a fault in Janguage that sometimes good and some- 
times bad is predicated of the same object, since that which now 
gives pleasure to sentient beings, becomes under other circumstances 
asource of suffering. Must the phrases, a good smell, and a bad 
smell, be banished from use as vague and unmeaning, because it 
would puzzle Mr. Johnson to tell us what is a perfectly good smell 
orits opposite? The same object may affect one of a man’s hands 
with cold and the other with warmth; the air that seems of a 
pleasant temperature to one man, may be bitterly chill to another. 
But must one never talk of heat, and cold with reference to his own 
feelings, unless he speaks by the thermometer? Is there no such 
thing as social or political good or evil to be felt or attained, because 
good and evil are dealt us in mingled measure, and no Philosophic 
Square has yet succeeded in eliminating the pure form of either? 
Mr. Johnson, with the heroic pertinacity of an invincible theorist, is 
resolved, since he cannot make his system accord with facts, to bend 
facts tohis system. Since the word better ventures occasionally to 
act independently of its grammatical relationship to good, he takes 
this as a proof that the relationship never existed ; better and best 
he tells us are not cognate words! But let us hear himself :— 


‘* B.—What in the world does the word better meanthen? For, accord- 
ing to your previous assertions, every word has its own appropriate mean- 
ing—this, therefore, amongst others—and I confess myself quite at a loss. 
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“* A.—I believe it is only a different and more ancient way of spelling 
our word bealer—i. e. striker, smiter—one who does or can strike, smite, 
or beat another. ‘The word was anciently written belt or bet, out of which 
the Anglo-Saxens formed their verb betan, to make amends. Now the Me- 
sogothic bot signified amends, reparation, or compensation for injury done: 
out of which word the Mzesogoths made their verb botan, to make amends, or 
compensation for injury done. And as the Anglo Saxon verb betan and the 
Meesogothic botan have the same signification, so I suppose the words from 
which they were formed had also the same signification. I believe, there- 
fore, that the Anglo-Saxon bet is no other than this same Meesogothie bot 
differently spelled, because differently pronounced by different northern 
tribes, and signifies compensation or amends. Our word better is still fre- 
quently pronounced by the lower orders in some of the provinces, batter, 
butter and botter; and if they had occasion to write the word, they would 
write it as they pronounce it. But I believe the word betan, to make amends, 
is the same word as beatan, to beat ; since to beat a man who has done you an 
injury is in fact to make yourself amends for that injury. Ifthis is not the 
fashion now-a-days, it certainly was with our ancestors. But we still say, 
* {I will have satisfaction—or I have taken satisfaction—or I will give him 
_ satisfaction’—meaning, ‘ | will fight him—or I have fought him.’ In this 
mode of speaking, the two phrases to fight and to take satisfaction, i. e. 
compensation or amends for an injury, are used synonymously, and both 
have the same meaning. As the Anglo-Saxons used one word (beatan) to 
signify both to beat and to take compensation, in like manner we use the 
modern word punish. When we mean, ‘I will beat you,’ we frequently 
say, ‘I will punish you.’ But punish comes to us through the Latin 
punio, from the Greek poinas, which signifies to take compensation. The 
third person singular of beaten is bet, he beats. The third person singular 
of betan is also bet, he makes amends. I conceive, therefore, that these two 
verbs are the same and both signify to beat. Now the Anglo-Saxon word 
beatere signifies a champion—one who is ready and thought to be able to 
beat all comers. Our word better is identical with this word beatere, and 
signifies what we shall now express by the word beater, that is, one who 
does, or can beat, thrash, overcome, others. We still use the word beat as 
expressive of superior exccllence. And we mean the same thing whether 
we say ‘my horse is betier than yours’—or ‘my horse can beat yours’— 
or ‘ my horse is the beater of yours,’ that is, the better of the two. We use 
other words of the same kind in the same manner; ‘ I can thrash you at chess.’ 
‘T received a terrible thrashing at billiards last night,’ and the Americans say 
‘ America flogs the world.’ (JVhips is the American expression: flogs is 
Irish: a great philologist ought to be exact. And we say with Daniel 
O’Connell, this beats Bauragher). ‘ All these words signify to overcome, to 
conquer. * * * 

‘“* B.—But you say this extraordinary word better was anciently written 
bet or bett. How did it acquire the last syllable Er ? 

“ 4.—You know that we call him who supplies us with milk, a milk- 
man ; and him who supplies us with butter, a butterman ; him who rows us 
across the ferry, a ferryman, or witerman ; him who keeps an oil shop, we 
eall an oilman; and him who brings food for the cat, we call a cat’s-meat- 
man ; and her who washes our clothes, a washerwoman. The Anglo-Saxon 
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word ter, sometimes written were, signifies a man, and they used it in the 
same way. Sometimes they put it before the word to which they joined it, 
and then they preserved the w as were-wulf, a manwolf—werhad manhood 
—wer-gyld manmoney, that is, the fine for slaying a man—werlic man- 
like, or manly. Sometimes they put it after the word as we do, and then 
they dropped the w, as pleg-ere a playman, or player; sced-ere, a sowman, 
or sower; writere, a writman or writer; beatere, a beatman or beater, that 
is, a man who is able or thought to be able to beat other men, a champion. 
We frequently drop the w in the middle of a word in the same manner. 
Thus we do not say an-swer; but anser, when we pronounce the word 
answer. Nor when we pronounce the word Warwick, do we say War-wick, 
but War-rick. Our ancestors dropped the w in the same way, and as they 
spelled as they pronounced, they also dropped it in their writings. Thus 
the word bett, he beats, became bett-wer and finally, dropping the w, as we 
do in the word answer it be became bett-er, better that is, a bett man, ora 
man who can bett or beat others. So much for the word better—I have 
cracked this one nut somewhat out of place, before dinner as it were, by 
way of sample.” 


After this who shall say that cucumber is not derived from Jere- 
miah King? Thus, Jeremiah King, Jeremy King, Jerry King, 
Jer King, jerkin, gherkin, cucumber. Can any man whose senses 
have not been bewildered by the fierce succussions he has sustained 
in bestriding a rampant hobby horse, refuse to see that better and 
best are related to each other in the same way as are whiter and 
whitest, blacker, blackest, longer, longest? Or does whiter mean 
a white man, blacker, a black man, longer, along man? How is 
it that in the case of all adjectives but the unhappy one cracked by 
Mr. Johnson, we find a comparative and superlative degree formed 
by the addition of the syllables er and esé¢ to the positive degree, 
but that in this one instance we are forbidden to abide by analogy 
—and for what paramount reason that should outweigh the force of 
an analogy so singularly ample and cogent? [Because our author 
‘believes that better is only a different and more ancient way of 
spelling beater.” This is arrant dogmatism, not philosophy. ‘The 
words better and best plainly correspond to the German besser and 
beste: does besser too mean a beater? We cannot find anything to 
warrant the supposition. Ifthe better man means, as our author 
asserts, the man who can beat others, the best man must mean him 
who can beat the beater. Why does he not fully work out his 
theory? The word best stands as much in his way as better. 
Why does he not show us that the termination rest converts bet 
into the beater of the beater? When he has done all this for the 
English forms of the words, let him then try his hand on the different 
forms of the same in kindred languages. Here are some of 
these nuts, which we recommend to him as genuine hickory. 
Better, according to Ulphilas batizo, to Kero peazira, to Willeram 
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bezzer, in Anglo-Saxon Nether Saxon and Dutch beta, in modern 
German besser, in Danish bedre, in Swedish baettre, in Icelandic 
bettri, in Persian bihter. Better and best are the comparative and 
superlative of the obsolete word bat or bet, which seems to have 
been a word implying goodness or utility, and still with something 
of a comparative signification. We have other instances of degrees 
formed from adjectives, which in their first form are somewhat com- 
parative ; thus less, lesser, least ; mo, more, most. The word 
corresponding to de¢ is in Nether Saxon bat, in the oldest form of 
High German bas, whence comes the modern German word biissen, 
to make good, to mend, as for instance a hole in the wall, a rent in 
clothes, &c. ; and this is the same word as the Saxon betan of which 
so much is said above. Basslich, that is bass-like, is still used in 
parts of Westphalia in the sense of good. 

The Latin language fares on better at our author’s hands than the 
Saxon. He tells us that,— 


“The word excellens is only the present participle of the verb excello, 
which signifies to beat, or to strike; and our verb to excel being only the 
same word as the Latin excello with an English termination, signifies 
properly therefore to beat or to strike. So that the excellent man—that is, 


one who excels—properly signifies one who beats, or is able, or thought able 
to beat, or thrash most other men.” 


Excello does not mean to beat, but to push or strike out from 
amongst. Dog Latin apart, where do we find the phrase excellere 
alios, to thrash others? The Romans wrote excellere aliis—preter 
alios—inter alios. Excelsus is only the passive past participle of 
excello, and according to our author, excelsus mons, the lofty moun- 
tain, should signify primarily the thrashed mountain, that is the 
mountain beaten down, flattened, not the mountain pushed or 
struck out from the plain. 

It would trespass too far on our space to follow our author 
through his investigation of the etymology of the word ¢hing. 
Enough to say, that here too, he cuts the Gordian knot with the 
same trenchant sword of dogmatism, with which we have already 
seen him perform such feats of prowess. One little nut we will 
afford room for, as happily it is not wrapped up in so voluminous a 
husk as most of those he sets before us. He says in a note,— 


** The author has received a letter signed X. Y, desiring to know what is 
the meaning of the word mina, and why it is applied to a bold, forward girl. 
Minx is a corruption of the Low German word minsk, which signifies man- 
nish. By an exceedingly common transposition the sk have been trans- 
posed into ks for the greater facility of pronunciation, and the word ought 
to be spelled, as Scott spells it, minks. But the sound of ks being fre- 
quently expressed in our language by «, this latter letter has been used 
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instead of ks, but very improperly. In the Anglo-Saxon the same word is 
spelled menise; in the Meso-Gothic mannisk; in Danish menniske; in 
Swedish menniska; in Icelandic manneskia ; in Modern German it is 
mensch, from which we get our vulgar word wench. The word minks 
therefore, that is mannish, is applied with great propriety to girls of a bold, 
forward, mannish, that is, unfeminine, temper and bearing.”’ 


Really the further we go with this writer, the more the painful 
impression forces itself upon us, that he deliberately deceives his 
readers. He could not have found the words cited in the preceding 
extract in any dictionary of the respective languages, without being 
convinced that their meaning is not mannish. ‘They are equivalent 
to the Latin homo, and signify simply a human being. The etymo- 
logy of minx is very obscure. Where all is conjectural, we will not 
positively deny that minx may be derived from man, by the addi- 
tion of some unknown significant syllable traceable in the x, ks, kes ; 
but we are more inclined with Todd to look for its derivation to the 
German minne, love, which seems connected with the French 
mignon; and this conjecture seems more plausible when we reflect 
that minne, which originally signified the purest love, became gra- 
dually corrupted to imply the grossest sensual meanings, and in 
consequence of the change at last became obsolete. Again, with 
what propriety can we deduce wench from mensch? What analogy 
have we to explain the change of the m into w? And what 
accordance is there between the meanings of the two words? 
Horne Tooke’s etymology of the word is not more absurd, but at 
least it is more funny. He derives it from wink, a wench being a girl 
who can be had for winking at. Here too, we think Todd’s sugges- 
tion worthy of attention. He thinks the word allied to guean, in 
Saxon coen, Gothic quens, Swedish quinnan. We should be better 
satisfied with this conjecture if the word were whench, as this origin 
would Jead us to expect. 

So much for our author’s philosophy of words! Now let us 
glance at his mode of criticising a true philosopher, one who, he 
tells us, began the good work which it is his own proud destiny to 
finish and perfect. ‘‘ For I am about,” he says, “to erect the 
temple, and to raise the altar, for which Locke cleared the ground, 
and Horne Tooke laid the foundation.” He tells us the heathenish 
Greek word idea properly signifies figure, likeness, or appearance, 
and he asks in a style worthy of Cobbett’s philosophy,— 


‘* Now since we have English words exactly equivalent with this heathen 
word idea—English words which all Englishmen understand—for instance 
the word likeness—why did not Locke, who wrote a great book all about 
ideas—why did not Locke, I say, use one of those same good old English 
words which we all understand? What did he want with a heathenish 
Greek word?” &c. &c. 

von. 1t. (1841.) No. 1. k 
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In the first place, Locke did not import the word idea, he found 
it ready to his hand, and it is an English word in spite of its 
heathenish parentage ; he did wisely in using it, and he could not 
have done much more unwisely than to have substituted the word 
likeness, seeing that one of the false doctrines he had to combat 
was, that a similitude exists between ideas and those qualities of 
external things which give rise to them; for instance, that the 
ideas of whiteness, sourness, roughness, resemble those qualities of 
bodies to which they are related. Again, speaking of Locke’s use 
of the word idea, he says,— 


‘“* His definition of the word makes it mean anything and everything. 
These are his words: ‘ Whatever the mind perceives’ (that is, sees) ‘ in 
itself, or is the immediate object of perception’ (which is only another way 
of saying the same thing) ‘thought or understanding, that I call an idea.’ 
Now itis perfectly obvious according to this definition that either the whole 
universe is composed of nothing but ideas, as Bishop Berkeley asserted, or 
else the word means anything or everything which the universe contains ; for 
there is nothing in the universe that may not be made ‘ the object of thought’ 
and, according to Locke, whatever can be the immediate object of thought 
is an idea.” 


So then, there is absolutely no difference between ‘ the object of 
thought” and “ the immediate object of thought,” and the word 
‘immediate ” is an idle expletive. Locke’s words are earnestly 
explicit, and only flippant arrogance that wi// not see can be blind 
to their meaning. ‘The words “in itself” and “ immediate” 
sufficiently discriminate ideas from those outward things, the remote 
objects of perception, thought, or understanding which the mind 
contemplates through the medium of ideas. 

In taking leave of this self-proclaimed greater prophet than Locke, 
let us entreat him to study better the works of his modest pre- 
cursor, and endeavour to understand them, a thing whereof he is 
manifestly in sore need: let us exhort him to emulate Locke’s fer- 
vent love of truth, and his enquiring, candid, and unassuming spirit : 
and when he does detect Locke in error, let us conjure him to deal 
reverently and gently with one, whose labours have been a fountain 
of blessing to his kind, and whose errors were not those of pert con- 
ceited loquacity, but of a man who strove his life long after truth 
in patience, charity, and purity of spirit. Mr. Johnson asserts that 
eighty pages out of seven hundred of Locke’s ‘‘ form the single 
grain of wheat” in that great man’s “ bushel of chaff.” Mr. John- 
son has now published 136 pages, out of the 350 or thereabouts to 
which it appears his work is to extend. If he would equal, not to 
say surpass, Locke, let him give us one grain of wheat in some forty 
of his own pages—for this is the just proportion. Nothing of the 
kind has yet blessed our search through his leaves: but if he will 
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take our honest counsel to heart—we fear he will not—but who 
knows? ‘Oh! wad ye tak’ a thought aud men’! was a good 
natured hope ventured for the sake of a desperately proud offender 
—if he will take our well meant counsel, he may iu the last forty, or 
four pages of his book give us something better than chaff, and 
enable us to part from him, as we would willingly do, friends at 
last. 





Art. XIII. 
i. Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Privy Coucil to inquire 


into the state of Public Roads in Euglandand Wales. Presented to Par- 
liament in 1840. 


2. Treatise on the Improvement of the Navigation of Rivers: with a new 
Theory on the causes of the Resistance of Bars. By W. A. Brooks. 


London: Weale. 1841. 


Tue number and the condition of the roads of England have long 
been the subject of admiration by every foreigner that visted our 
beautiful country. The agriculture and the commerce of a nation 
must ever bear a close relation to the facilities offered them by 
means of public internal conveyance; the civilization of a 
people greatly depends on the ease with which intercourse van be 
maintained, no matter however remote may be the parties, or rug- 
ged and mountainous the natural aspect of the country. But cir- 
cumstances have occured of late years that have excited reasonable 
fears with regard to our highways, and which circumstances daily 
increase their pressure upon these facilities of conveyance; so that 
unless some means are adopted to neutralize their injurious work- 
ing, the day will come when we can no longer boast of our roads ; 
they will fall into disrepair ; many of them will become impassable, 
which may be declared to be the same thing as that the nation shall 
become bankrupt and recede into barbarity. What, for example, 
would become of the inhabitants of any one district, if a mail-coach 
could not find a passage to and through it, or if a two-wheeled car- 
riage could not tread a marsh, skirt a mountain, or cross a river ? 
The consequences are too obvious to require description ; and the 
only thing for us to do is to inquire what are the causes which have 
brought about the change and the threatening circumstances to 
which we have alluded, and also what are the likeliest means of 
averting the evil and the dangers. 

Severel things have concurred to affect the condition of our high- 
ways and turnpike-roads in general. Railroads and steam-convey+ 
ance by water, will at once suggest themselves as novelties which 


have produced remarkable effects in the country, and in the depart- 
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ment immediately under consideration. Where speed, cheapness; 
and even comfort are concerned, so will be the choice between 
different modes of travelling. Accordingly, coaches have to a great 
extent fallen into disuse ; the tolls on many lines no longer yield a 
revenue any way adequate to keep up the repair of the roads and pay 
other expenses ; embarrassment of trusts is the consequence; and 
if there be no early means of meeting the difficulties the damage 
done by floods and the like will be uncured, and all the other evils 
already adverted to continually making rapid progress. Before this 
time many country inns have been shut, their business no longer 
supporting them ; or innkeepers who used to keep an establishment 
of horses, to enable travellers to post, have found no use for their 
cattle, and therefore have sold them. The grass grows before their 
doors, and even the gentleman who has abundance of time and 
money at command, must forego the old-fashioned way of making a 
tour to the most celebrated or romantic spots of the country. It is 
true that in the immediate neighbourhood of the railroads, and on 
branch or cross roads that lead to railway stations, there is an in- 
crease of travelling and posting. But then railway proprietors are apt 
to discourage those who would establish coaches and horses, for the 
purpose of facilitating travelling by any other means to long dis- 
tances and to parts to which their rails reach; and thus, is mono- 
poly to some extent produced, even in the employment of coaches and 
horses, and many find that they cannot keep up an establishment 
that is heavily taxed whether use be made of it or not, if debarred 
from coaching to railway stations. 

The condition and prospects of our roads have for some time been 
the subject of attention, on the part of the public in general, and of 
considerable anxiety to both houses of Parliament; and various 
have been the remedies suggested to avert the evils dreaded, and 
already experienced. Some have thought of taxing railway travel- 
ling, and thus not only yielding toa revenue that may be judiciously 
expended upon our roads, but of more fairly dividing the profits 
resulting from the conveyance of persons and goods than at present 
is the case. But not to speak of the impolicy of checking any 
existing facilities to commerce and the conveniences of the public, 
the financial condition of our railroads is not such as to warrant 
heavy burdens being thrown on them; the companies at the same 
time being too powerful to afford hopes that any taxation of the kind 
would be ordered by Parliament ; andthe Chancellor of the Exche- 
_ has too many calls upon him already to hold out hopes that 

overnment will by grants, adequate to the emergency, provide 
roads, inns, and horses for the public. 

Among the causes of embarrassment into which our roads have 
fallen, the system of management now and hitherto must not be 
overlooked, the trusteeship of them being supported and conducted 
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jm an expensive and complicated manner. We may also mention that 
the exemption from taxes of the mail-coaches on account of the privi- 
lege granted to the post-office, tends to aggravate the embarrassment. 
Other circumstances might be named that operate in the same 
manner, and which are the result of statutes, at one time proper or 
necessary, upon which we shall not in our hurried glance at the sub- 
ject particularly dwell. Suffice it to say, that the enactments of 
the legislature to a great extent are producing the financial evils of 
which we have been speaking, and therefore the repeal of these 
enactments, and the passing of new ones sui‘ed to the exigencies of 
the time, might preserve our roads in their boasted condition, 
and even so encourage travelling and traffic to remote and poor 
parts of the island, which have never yet enjoyed such sources of 
prosperity and intercourse. 

We shall not explain or detail the existing laws concerniug the 
management of roads, for some account of the recommendations in 
the Report before us will indicate what appears to be wrong or 
needful of remedies agreeably to new circumstances. 

Although a heavy takation on railroad conveyance could not be 
borne, there seems to be a necessity anda possibility of equalizing 
what has hitherto been alone yielded by turnpike roads. In 1839, 
a Committee of the House of Commons reported that, “‘ as far as an 
approximation can be made, by comparing the scale of duty on the 
average number of passengers conveyed by railroads or by the 
public carriages and posting ; on common roads, it appears the duty 
is as follows :—For every passenger by the railway, one-eighth of a 
penny per mile; for every passenger by a stage-coach, one fourth of 
a penny per mile; for every person travelling by post, three-fourths 
ofa penny per mile ; whilst the conveyance of passengers by water, 
is entirely free from duty.”” We have before mentioned that mail- 
coaches are exempted from toll; and in the country the number of 
these has been much increased wherever railroads do not carry the 
mail ; and as letters and times of their delivery have increased in 
number, wherever the mails are taken; coaches have been started 
for this purpose, instead of horses alone, or carts; every coach 
proprietor being eager to convert his coaches into mails, and seldom 
finding much difficulty in persuading the gentlemen who reside on 
the line of road, and perhaps members of Parliament, to use their 
interest with the Post-office, so as to get the coach proprietor satis- 
fied. The number of persons who are consequently sent free of toll 
in this way, hasin many places doubled of late, and hence another 
unfair inequality. 

In order to remedy the evils and defects of the existing system, 
and to meet the increase of them which is sure to follow, unless a 
change be ordered, the consolidation of a number of trusts into one, 
so as to Jessen the expense of management, is practicable ; and, it 
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would seem, with the certainty not merely of more uniform, but more 
efficient superintendence. One solicitor, one treasurer, and soon, 
would suffice where there are four or more, on account of the exist- 
ing subdivisions of trusts. Litigation, too, would be often avoided. 
The commissioners even recommend that the management of parish 
roads should be placed in the same hands as that of the turnpike 
roads. They think that Government should in the meanwhile ad- 
vance monéy, on the authority of Parliament, for paying the present 
debts of the trusts, which are heavy, and according to the existing 
system, sure to goon increasing ; which advance, they say, might be 
safely made; for that the existing amount of toll drawn, is sufficient 
to pay such loan, and therefore is a sufficient security for such aid. 
When it is considered that the debts which some of the trusts have 
incurred are immense, and which, unless a remedy be found, are 
certain to grow larger,—even in some instances, not being able to 
pay the interest of the money Lorrowed on the tolls,—the necessity 
for prompt legislative interference will be felt, in order to simplify 
the machinery of management, to establish economy, and to secure 
uniformity and efficiency. We do not see how the subject could be 
rendered one of party warfare, on account of politics ; and when an 
alarming evil admits of a practical remedy, why should the present 
Session of Parliament be allowed to pass without the legislature 
grappling with it ? 

With regard to rivers and their navigation it cannot be neces- 
sary to utter a word, in so far as the tmportance of such facilities 
of trade and conveyance are concerned. What would London be 
ifthe ‘Fhames by any tremendous convulsion should no longer serve 
to carry vessels on its bosom? There are several points however, 
connected with the navigation of large streams, that have called 
forth curious speculations as well as practical efforts. One of these, 
relate to sand-banks or bars that are formed at their mouths; and 
which even when the river is large and at all other places to a great 
distance would float ships of the first class, sometimes present a 
complete obstacle to their ingress and egress. The Mississippi, for 
example, reaches the ocean by several channels, not one of them 
being of very considerable depth, where it thus first mingles with 
the great deep. Some of the other mighty rivers of the globe, 
every one knows, present similar impediments to commerce. 

Several theories have been advanced with respect to the forma- 
tion of bars, and practical measures agreeable to these speculations 
have been adopted, sometimes fruitlessly or at a vastexpence. One 
has supposed that the obstacle is owing to the sea heaping mud 
and sand, at a certain state of the tide, and according tothe nature 
of resistance which at the embochure of the river, the fresh water 
produces. Another theory is, that the mud and sand there de- 
posited has been brought duwn by theriver. The answer to these 
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opinions, is, that every river would have a bar at its mouth, which 
is not the case, if such theories be correct. It has been also 
broached by speculation that the action of ground waves, owing to 
certain peculiarities of the rocks at the bottom, cause bars ; but 
Mr. Brooks says this theory is contrary to facts observed by him- 
self. We shall only quote what is his theory, and two or three of 
his facts ; and lastly notice what his practical plan is, in order to 
improve the navigation, and remove the obstacles of which we have 
been speaking. His speculative opinion is contained in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“During the period of the first quarter flood, the current, in lieu of being 
able to take its natural upward course, as in rivers where no bar exists, is 
opposed or effectually checked by the effluent back-water ; the declination 
of the stream in the lower division of the river presenting a head which 
insures a strong downward current, long after the tide would have been 
able to maintain an upward course, provided the back--water had had a free 
discharge. At this period the flood-tide, by reason of its greater specific 
gravity, occupies the lower stratum of the tide-way, and like a wedge endea- 
vours to force its course up the channel; which it is unable to effect, but 
merely elevates the lighter effluent water, the lower strata of which being 
checked by the opposition of the tidal water, yields to the latter the sand or 
other materials which it was capable of holding in suspension previously to 
its encountering the conflicting action of the flood.tide ; and where this 
takes place the bar is formed.” 


This is not a very perspicuous or convincing statement. Some 
of his facts are more striking. For example, he says that :— 


‘* We shall find that from the junction w:th the ocean, a long line of navi- 
gable course exists with an extremely gentle fall or slope of its surface, at 
low-water : the river is in this case in a proper train, its longitudinal section 
presenting a succession of inclined planes, becoming more and more gentle 
as they approach the ocean; and the lower course of the river, from the 
slightness of its fall, approximates to the condition of a frith, or deep inlet of 
the coast, or to that of one of those large natural or artificial harbours, which, 
being mere tidal receptacles, wherein the flux and efflux take place in equal 
times, are necessarily free from bars. 

‘“‘ The river, being in this perfect state as regards the slope of its surface 
at low-water, a consequent attendant upon the latter will be an equal dura- 
tion, or nearly so, of the period taken up by the flow of the flood-tide with 
that of the ebb, in the lower reach of the river.” 


But, on the other hand :— 


‘In lieu of presenting a longitudinal section of a succession of inclined 
planes, described in the preceding description of rivers free from.bars, as 
becoming more and more gentle in proportion to their proximity to the 
ocean, it will be often found that the declination or slope of some of the up- 
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per reaches is less than those nearer the ocean ; and the fall at low-water in 
the lower reaches of the river is always so great as to produce a striking 
difference in the vertical rise of tide, even at a short distance from the sea; 
and attendant upon this defective state of the section presented by the sur- 
face of the river at low-water, is a great extension of the duration of the ebb, 
beyond that of the upward current of the flood-tide.”’ 


The plan which he suggests for improving rivers is this—to re- 
move the banks that form bars, and which prevent the free dis- 
charge of backwater during the ebb; an operation the expense of 
which, he says, will frequently be trifling and seldom so great as at 
first may be feared. In many rivers the methods hitherto adopted 
to remove shoals and deposits, have been extremely expensive, 
and sometimes when he thinks little good has been done. We 
shall only further quote an illustration :-— 


‘It is a remarkable fact, that notwithstanding the enormous sum of 
125,000/. was employed in dredging the river Thames off Woolwich between 
the years 1808 and 18146, the river is now (1840) in as bad a state as ever, 
and the mud and silt is accumulating instead of decreasing : in 1816 alone 
as much as 29,0001. was thus expended, and the sum amounts on an ave- 
rage to 16,000/, per annum, to such little purpose.”’ 


With regard, therefore, to rivers as well as roads, there are points 


of great financial interest, and capable of regulation by skilful and 
well-informed men. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XIV.—Loan Societies of London. Strange. 

Tuis Guide to nearly One Hundred Loan Societies, contains the advertise- 
ments and prospectuses of these establishments, which lend money in sums 
from five pounds to five hundred, and for three months to ten years. The 
compilation should be read in connexion with Mr. St. Clair’s pamphlet on 
Life Assurance, which we recently had before us, especially by the poorer 
classes of tradesmen, and the like, who for the most part must be the victims 
of these societies; for whatever may be the high colouring which some 
sanguine persons, who were not conversant with their actual workings and 
general results, have given them, a glance at the contents of the present 
small volume, will produce very different sentiments, proving by the details 
and rules quoted, that the borrowers who resort to these institutions will, 
ere long, become sorrowers; and that, like pawnbroking and tallying, Loan 
Societies are, and must be the parents often of immense suffering, degrada- 
tion or total ruin. 

In a multitude of respects the labouring classes exist under sad disadvan- 
tages, often the very things intended or promised for their benefit, being 
purchased at an exhorbitant rate, and also surrounded with further tempta- 
tions and injurics. People who earn their bread with the sweat of their 
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brow appear to be particularly apt to be gulled, and to be caught by 
schemers. Is it because they have not time to make proper inquiry, or 
because ignorance of human nature prevails amongst them? Who, for 
example, that considers the constitution of most of these societies, even 
although uninformed of their details or of any actual cases of injury inflicted 
by them, would rush into the vortex? Let us hurriedly notice some of the 
facts, as well as constitutional circumstances belonging to them. 

In the first place, there is seldom any satisfactory security for the solvency 
of these societies ; with the exception of some of the office-bearers, not even 
the names of the proprietors being made public. But, secondly, although 
in the great majority of instances, the loans range from five to fifieen pounds, 
and although losses must sometimes occur on account of the repayment 
never being made in full, yet the fact is that the office-bearers and managers 
generally contrive to make a good thing of it, besides a handsome profit 
being got for thecapital advanced. Now, how comes this, when the interest 
demanded for the lent money may be only five per cent., and seldom no- 
minally ten per cent.? The short and true answer is, that when premiums, 
interest, fines, and sundry incidental charges are counted, twenty per cent. 
at least is the sum paid for a loan, not taking into consideration indirect, and 
often unlimited loss or injury. 

Let it be borne in mind that interest is at once, and at the very com- 
mencement of the agreement, stopped out of the loan. Then, this loan has 
to be paid by weekly instalments, which by the end of a year must add very 
considerably to the real interest. There are various ways in which the ex- 
penses may be incurred, even the price of a book of rules being something. 
Fines for the violation or neglect of some one of these rules, are a feriile 
source for unanticipated payments. There is still one notable practice which 
merits exposure, and which ought specificially to be pointed out, viz., the 
Mileage Fee. 

This is a charge made by two or more persons, for their inquiries into the 
sclvency and stability of the proposed sureties, and varies according to the 
distance these persons have to travel in fulfilment of their business. Mileage 
must be paid whether the proposed sureties be accepted or not ; and there 
are various ways in which it may be made needlessly exorbitant upon the 
poor borrower. 

Sometimes there are fees for receiving the instalments, and also for letters 
Jogging the memory of defaulters. Nay, the want of punctuality of pay- 
ment is sometimes calculated upon and desired ; for, if it comes to the push, 
generally the sureties are able to make good the deficiency, and may even 
be made to yield law expenses, and to get themselves into a mess. 

It would be easy to dilate upon the relaxation of industrious habits which 
borrowing in any way induces, and especially under the circumstances which 
these societies impose. The mere wound done to independence of feeling 
supposes the loss of self-respect as well as self-reliance. Aman must hum- 
ble himself when asking neighbours or friends to be his sureties. These 
sureties probably in many cases are infected by the example, and rely on 
others to favour them. The very names and characters of the money-lenders 
in these societies, and the fact of their withdrawal from regular trades, 
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should often open peoples’ eyes. And what more requires to be said of the 
indirect mischief that results from numbers of them, than that their head- 
quarters are public-houses, to which the borrowers must resort weekly, and 
on all business occasions ? 

Loan Societies considerably increased when the laws against Usury were 
modified. Since that time certain Acts have been passed, which have been 
intended to regulate them ; and unless the institution to which the poor man 
resorts be in terms of these Acts, he should at once give up all thought of 
it. In the Guide there are some with most flaming names, and which have 
their head-quarters at public-houses in the vilest parts of the metropolis, 
and which are not, and never contemplated being enrolled. 

We shall not be more particular, concluding with this observation, that 


while the compiler passes a very sweeping judgment upon the Loan So- 
cieties of London, be specifically excepts one. Is this a puff? 





Art. XV.—One Hundred Sonnets: Translated after the Italian of Pe. 
trarch; with the Original Text, Notes, &c. By Susan Wottasron, 
London, Bull. 

Tue Notes alone, upon obscure passages, are proofs of a superior mind, 

highly cultured and refined. The translations, with some exceptions, give 

the spirit of the original with as perhaps much accuracy as the genius of our 
language can accomplish and the cast of our minds can understand or feel. 

But we despair of ever finding in an English shape the graces, the purity, 

and the music of Petrarch’s language. Every one must needs laud his Son- 

nets ; but few care to read, much less to study them. At this time of day 
there is little sympathy with the sort of Platonic passion which he indulged 
for a lady he could have no hopes of winning. However, in the volume 
before us the man and the poet may be studied with many helps afforded ; 
while as a book in which to learn the original it is of great value. The 
translation and the Italian are on opposite pages. We quote one specimen 
of the lady’s rendering :— 
‘***Lietti fidri e felici, en ben nate érbe.’ 

Bright happy flowers! and herb so bounteous fed, 

O’er which my Laura’s modell’d foot hath stept : 

Ye meads! that have her words’ sweet music kept, 

Nor yet restor’d the impress of her tread : 


Unfettered shrubs! ye leaves so freshly shed ! 
Pale violets! where Love hath fondly crept ; 

Ye woods! whose shade doth Phoebus intercept, 
And in his stolen beams so proudly spread! 


Sweet landscape! stream! that doth so purely roam, 
From laving oft her beauteous face and eyes, 
Thou wand’rest clear in their reflected light : 


I envy ye, so near her modest home ! 
No rock amongst ye habit’s law defies, 
But owns alike the flame my soul doth blight.” 
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Art. XVI.—The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain 

and Ireland. By Cuaruts R. Dopp, Esq. Whittaker. 
We never before looked into a book about Peerages and Barontages in 
which we could readily get at what we wanted ; and, when got at, the in- 
formation might be so imperfect, or enveloped in so many heraldic and 
learned terms that probably it required other books to interpret them. But 
not only is the information abundant and clear regarding each name or per- 
sonage here inserted, but the persons and the several orders introduced are 
very numerous, the whole being arranged alphabetically,—with their parent- 
age, marriages, professions, &c. It is, in short, the fallest and the most 
compact book of honours that ever appeared in our language, including the 
junior branches of all the nobility, and also all the titled classes. Accord- 
ingly we have not only the classes mentioned in the title of the work, but 
Bishops, even those in the Colonies ; Judges, even Scotch Privy Councillors, 
and so forth, with many interesting facts illustrative of individuals, and 
chronicling their triumphs. Mr. Dodd must himself indicate the extent of 
his labours :-— 

‘“‘ Upwards of four thousand persons enjoy titles by courtesy; viz. the 
sons and daughters of living or deceased peers, and in some cases, their 
grandchildren or collateral relatives. In the same manner, as heads of fami- 
lies form one dictionary in the first part of the work, so the junior members 
of noble houses are alphabetically arranged in the second portion of the 
volume, with full particulars of their parentage, their ages, their marriages, 
and their professions. This series of accounts contains all who by courtesy 
enjoy the titles of ‘ lord’ or ‘lady,’ or honourable :’ the public are now there- 
fore, for tne first time, presented with a comprehensive and accessible view 
of the younger branches of the nobility, neither parcelled out into families 
nor distributed into ranks, but collected into the only order which can prove 
permanently convenient—that of one general alphabetical arrangement. 

‘* Of the labour bestowed upon this history of the titled classes, no esti- 
mate can be formed by persons unaccustomed to literary drudgery; nor 
probably could the most experienced compilers—otherwise than from actual 
observation, form an adequate notion of the toil with which its materials 
have been accumulated and corrected, classified and condensed. To say, as 
is the case, that it contains the statement of nearly sixty thousand facts, still 
affords no means of imagining the extent of research and inquiry requisite 
for such a compilation, or the liability to error necessarily inseparable from 
so large an accumulation of minute particulars.” 

But an example will serve to enhance the reader's ideas of the value of 
the work, and to show how minute as well as interesting are the facts which 
it contains. The one we quote is very striking ; and we observe that it has 
been given by some of our contemporaries :— 

** Hooker, K.H. and Knt. Bachel. Created 1836.—William Jackson 
Hooker, L.L.D., F.R.S. and L.S., M.R.I.A., only surviving son of Joseph 
Hooker, Esq., of Exeter, of kindred descent with the author of ‘ Ecclesias - 
tical Polity.’ Born 1785; mar. 1815, eldest dau. of Dawson Turner, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c., of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, distinguished for his botanical, anti- 
quarian, and classical attainments ; is father of Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
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R.N., who has accompanied Capt. Ross as naturalist to the antarctic res 
gions ; received his baptismal name after Wm. Jackson, Esq., of Canterbury, 
to whose property and estates in Kent he succeeded ; is a member of the 


Imperial Academy, Naturze Curiosorum ; of the Imp. Soc. Curios. of Mos.. 


cow ; of the Royal Academies of Sweden, Prussia, and Lima ; of the Acade. 
mies of Philadelphia, New York, Boston; of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of Mon- 
treal; is regius professor of botany in the University of Glasgow ; is author 
of the ‘ British Flora,’ ‘ Flora Boreali Americana ;’ of the Botanical Division 
of Capt. Beachy’s and other voyages of Discovery ; ofthe ‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine,’ ‘ Botanical Miscellany,’ ‘ Journal of Botany,’ ‘ Icones Filicum,’ ‘ Ge- 
nera Filicum,’ ‘ Musci Exotici,’ ‘ Exotic Flora,’ ‘ Muscologia Britannica,’ 
and various other botanical works; and of a ‘Tour in Iceland in 1809;’ 


was knighted for his services to natural history, especially to botanical. 


science. Residence—Glasgow.” 





Art. XVII.—Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
and Ephesians. By Joun Carvin. Translated by the Rev. Wm. 
Princue. (Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXX.) 

THE most esteemed, we believe, of Calvin’s works, and that perhaps in 

which the clearest notion may be obtained of his system of doctrines. The 

work is of great value even to the student of literature, affording a remark- 


able specimen of Biblical criticism, and theological comment in Calvin’s 
era. 





Art. XVIII.—A New Supplement to LEuclid’s Geometry. London: 
Whittaker. 


Ir contains demonstrations of a number of propositions which are deduced 
from Euclid’s elements. 





Art. XIX.—Waldemar, surnamed Seir, or the Victorious. Translated 
from the Danish of B. S. Ingemann, by a Lady. 38 Vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 

INGEMANN is the most popular novelist among the Danes; and although 
seldom heard of in England, is by some classed with Walter Scott. But to 
our minds the parallel does not hold good, at least for any considerable ex- 
tent, although each has drawn copiously from the history, legendry lore, 
and superstitions of his country. The Danish novelist does not preserve 
the unity of interest, to our minds, which the other does ; nor does he make 
the same sensible use of supernatural machinery. We do not even find a 
picturesque style of narrative. Neither have the characters sufficient life 
for us, and their actions are without that consistency and propriety, which 
we looked for. However, our opinions must be chiefly formed on our own 
national standards, and may not be in accordance with Danish criticism and 
character. One thing is clear,—the romance is not only translated but 
edited in a manner, to render the work valuable to English readers. 


London: 
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Art. XX.—Glenullyn ; or, the Son of the Attainted. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London: 1841. Bull. 

Tue author is not skilled in constructiveness as regards a story ; nor does 

he make much account of probability of plot, or unity of character. He ra- 

ther seems to have used a loose frame, into which to weave a variety of 

observations, sentiments, and descriptions. Perhaps he is a young writer. 





G== 


Art. XXI.—Reliquie Antique. No VII. 


Currous scraps culled from old manuscripts, by T. Wright, Esq. and J. O. 
Halliwell, two bookworms and both learned, In this number there are 
specimens of poetry centuries old, that are not more amusing on account of 
their antique mode of spelling and quaint style, than are some of their 
themes. Such relics seldom fail to convey ideas of the manners, fashions, 
and opinions of the age in which they were written. We extract one prose 
piece, being an ‘** Apology for English Gluttony :— 
‘‘From MS. Harl. 2252, fol. 84, v°, of the time of Henry VIII. 

“There was a merchant of Ynglond whyche awenturyd unto ferre con- 
tres. When he had byna monyth or more, there dwellyd a grete lorde of 
that contre whyche badd this Englysse merchaunte to dener. And when 
they were at dyner, the lorde bad hym prophesyas or myche good do hyt 
hym, and he sayd he mervaylyd that he ete no better hys mete. And he 
sayd that Englysshemen ar callyd the grettyste fedours in the worlde, and 
ene man wolde ete more than vj. of another nacyoun, and more vetelles 
spend then in ony regioun. And then the Englysshe merchaunt anssweryd 
and sayd to the lord that hyt was so, and for iij. reasonable cawsys that they 
were sorvyd with grete plenty of veteyll; one was for love, another for 
phesyke, and the thyrde for drede. Syr, as towchyn for love, we use to 
have mony dyvers metyrs for owr frendes and kynnesfolke, some lovythe one 
manner of mete and some another, becawse every man shulde be contente. 
The second cawse ys for phesyke, for dyvers maladyes that men have some 
wyll ete one meat and some anothe, because every man shold be pleasyd. 
The thyrde cause is for drede ; we have so grete abowndance and plente in 
ower realme, yf that we shulde not kyll and dystroye them, they wolde 
dystroy and devoure us, bothe beste and fowles.” 





Art. XXII.—Supplement to the Second Edition of British History Chro- 
nologically Arranged. By Jonn Wave. London: Eff. Wilson. 


A supplement to a work of great utility, containing tables and lists of a 
curious and valuable kind. Thus we have contemporary sovereigns from 
the time of Egbert to Victoria’s accession ; the treaties between European 
nations for several centuries back: value of gold and silver coin in this 
country at different eras ; discoveries in geography ; an alphabetical account 
of the progress of legislation and taxation, &c. Within a small compass a 
very large mass of interesting and useful information is here to be found, 
and singularly suggestive particulars. 
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Art. XXIII.—The Revelation of Godin His Holy Word; shown ina gra 
phic delineation of HolyScripture for its Friends and Enemies. By Dr. 
T. W. Gess. ‘Translated by W. Brown, A.M. (Biblical Cabinet, 
vol. xxxi.) 

Dr. Gess, who is “ Assistant at Bentlingen, and Director of the School 

Conference,” has in this work given a condensation of Scripture, both 


narrative and doctrines, as contained in each book; and learnedly stands up 
for the truth of both. 





Art. XXIV.—A New Check Journal. By Grorcu Jacxson, Accountant. 
6th Edition. Effingham Wilson. 


WE need only copy out the title in full of this sixth edition. ‘‘ A new 
Check Journal, upon the principle of double-entry ; combining the advan- 
tages of the day-book, journal, and cash-book ; the whole familiarly explained, 
and forming a complete and practical system of book-keeping, by double- 
entry, with copious illustrations of interest-accounts, joint adventures, and 
joint purchases; and a new and more simple method of book-keeping, or 
double-entry by single. ‘To which is now appended, observations on the 
most effectual means of Preventing and Detecting Forgery, Fraud, Error, 


and Embezzlement, both in cash transactions, and in the receipt and delivery 
of goods.” 





Art. XXV.—The History of the Reformation on the Continent. By 

Georce Wappineton, D.D. Dean of Durham. 3 vols. Duncan. 

A work by a learned divine, and exhibiting the results of deep research. 
What is more, while the author has collected and examined documents and 
facts not generally known, he has weighed and dissertated upon them with 
exemplary calmness and impartiality, such indeed as seldom characterize 
historians who take the Reformation for their theme. It is hardly to be 
expected that either Catholic or Protestant will dispassionately and fairly 
treat the subject; for to do so would almost imply such a latitudinarianism 
as argued that the writer belonged to neither party. Again, we suspect 
an infidel, or a scoffer at all religion, would be unable or unwilling to do it 
more justice, and anxious merely, to deride those who felt earnest concern- 
ing it, as if squabbling about fables. 

Dr. Waddington, while not blind to the errings of the great champion of 
the Reformation, stands forth, upon the whole, as his vindicator, making the 
circumstances of his position, and the character of the times, account for 
many of his questionable acts. Still, he by no means clears Luther of in- 
tolerance and cruel uncharitableness ; especially towards the Sacramentaries 
as well asthe Anabaptists, or any party that went further than himself in 
dissenting from Rome. His violence against the Swiss reformers was fero- 
cious, and he would have persecuted them to death, merely on account of 
certain theological doctrines which they conscientiously held. The Dean sets 
these facts in a very strong light, and shows that the German reformer would 
willingly have employed the Catholics to accomplish his desire and to sa- 
tisfy hishatred against Zwingle and his followers. We thus read with refer- 
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ence to a document of his to Brantz, written onthe 28th of August, 1529, 
with reference to a proposal that Papists should be appealed to, for the set- 
tlement of the controversies between the reformers :— 

‘That the promise of attendance on the part of Melancthon and himself 
was only made on the condition that ‘ some honest papists should be pre- 
sent at the conference, as witnesses against those future Thrasos and vain- 
slorious saints.’ This disclosure exhibits the Saxon divines in a new cha- 
5 ° . ° . 
racter-—not only as receding from the principles of the Reformation and 
shrinking from the consummation of their own work, but even as falling 
back upon their old enemies and seeking refuge among them. But indeed, 
during the last three years, they had written so much and so violent against 
the Swiss, so little against the papists, as to give a pretext for the assertion 
of Erasmus, that the work of the insurgents was already broken in 
picces, and that the Lutherans were eagerly returning to the bosom of the 
church.” 

Dr. Waddington also shows from a letter of Luther’s, addressed to the 
Elector, recommending a union with the Imperialists against the reform- 
ers that dissented from him, how far he would have gone. We are told 
that— 

‘In that document he spoke generally of the rottenness of the ecclesi- 
astical abuses which prevailed till his hand seized and shook them in pieces, 
He assumed credit for having always preached, among other Christian doc- 
trines, obedience to the civil authorities ,—but for his injunctions the peo- 
ple would have carried their revolt against their spiritual oppressors into 
universal disorder, ending in atheism. He argued, that the Elector could 
not have prevented the Reformation even had he so desired; he gave many 
reasons why an edict, violating the rights of conscience, should be resisted ; 
butin respect to the Sacramentaries and Anabaptists, whom he compre- 
hended without distinction in the same category, he counselled his master to 
obey the determination of the Diet, to execute whatever might be enacted 
against them, and to persist in the great severity with which he had hither- 
to treated them.” 

It is necessary that the world should be made acquainted with these 
things, and that protestants should candidly weigh them, however painful 
the truth may be to indiscriminate eulogists of sturdy Martin. One other 
extract conveys a forbidding picture of his feelings towards controversial 
enemies. Hear with what savage joy, and proud presumption, he express- 
es himself, on hearing of the death of the Swiss reformer. 

‘“‘* This then is the second judgment of God! The first in Munzer’s 
case, the second in Zwingle’s. 1 was a prophet when I said that God 
would not long endure those rabid and furious blasphemies of which they 
were full, deriding our God, and calling us cannibals and blood-drinkers, 
and other horrid names. They would have it so! And again: ‘ Carl- 
stadt is made Zwingle’s succesor at Zurich, which Zwingle they now pro- 
claim a martyr, that they may fill even to the brim the cup of their blas- 
phemies till it run over......’ You see that Zwingle, with so many of 
his brother-devotees (symmystis), has suffered for his dogma in a somewhat 
horrible fashion. So Munzer perished, so Hetzer, and many other, to the 
end that God might manifest by these prodigies of his wrath the detesta- 
tion with which He regarded those impious spirits.’ ” 
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Art. XXVI.—Stammering, and other imperfections of the Speach treated 
by Surgical Operations on the Throat. By James Yeansiry, M.R.C.S, 


Mr. Yearstey has already achieved fame by his ‘ Contributions to 
Aural Surgery,” and is surgeon to the Institution for curing Diseases of 
the Ear. Inthe course of his new treatment in regard to deafness, he fre- 
quently observed that that complaint was combined with diseases or some 
malformation about the throat, and when the hearing was improved so was 
the voice, as in the case of stammerers. ‘‘ In the great majority of stam- 
merers,” he says, ‘‘ the tonsils and uvula are in a diseased state, and may 
be removed with advantage ; and that these operations may, in particular, 
be applied to the relief of stammering and imperfect speech.” The opera- 
tion, he also states, may be performed without much pain, or danger ; and 
since he has begun to follow up the process, the complete cure of stam- 
mering, or a partial improvement of the speech has been so frequent, that 
he speaks with great confidence of the soundness of his doctrine. We must 
add, although not in a condition to pronounce an opinion concerning his 
theory or practice, that neither the matter nor the manner of the pamphlet 
have any symptoms of quackery about them. Mr. Yearsley’s professional 
character is a sufficient notification in these respects. 





Art. XXVII.—Deutsche Amaranten; a Selection of masterpieces, in prose 
and verse, by the most esteemed and popular German Authors. By 
Wirusevtm Kiaver-Krarrtowskt, of Schwerin, in Mecklenburgh. 

WE have not been long without an addition to this gentleman’s many and 
superior labours. The selection before us is excellent, both as respects the 
character of each piece, and the arrangement. By persons desirous of 
having, in a compact shape, the gems of German literature, as well as to 
those who wish to study in its utmost purity the German language, the 
volume cannot be too highly prized. 
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